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PREFACE 


More  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was  still  an  undergraduate,  a 
copy  of  Hort’s  fragment  on  First  Peter  came  into  my  hands  and  left 
with  me  an  ineffaceable  impression  of  the  masterly  workmanship 
of  the  scholar  and  of  the  power  and  attractiveness  of  the  Epistle. 
It  is  most  regrettable  that  the  demands  of  the  primary  task  of 
constituting  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  made  it  impossible 
for  Hort  to  complete  his  commentary,  let  alone  to  make  a  start 
upon  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  which'  were  also  assigned  to  him  in  the 
division  of  work  among  the  great  Cambridge  trio.  The  little  that 
has  found  publication  marks  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  exegetes 
—  penetrating,  independent,  and  thorough.  In  my  own  treatment 
of  this  book,  I  have  found  his  work  of  inestimable  value  for  the 
portion  which  it  covers,  and  have  felt  the  lack  of  any  equally  sure 
guide  from  the  point  at  which  his  commentary  leaves  off. 

I  have  not  found  it  possible,  however,  to  follow  him  in  accepting 
the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle.  The  English  reader  is  here  offered 
for  the  first  time  a  commentary  based  upon  the  thesis,  now  widely 
accepted,  that  First  Peter  is  a  pseudonymous  work  of  the  post- 
Apostolic  age.  This  view  has  been  adopted  by  several  of  the  best 
German  commentators,  notably  by  Gunkel,  Knopf,  and  Windisch, 
all  of  whom  I  have  found  particularly  helpful;  and  has  been  put 
forward  in  the  majority  of  recent  writings  on  Church  History  and 
New  Testament  Introduction;  but  it  happens  that  all  previous 
commentaries  in  English  have  maintained  the  traditional  view  that 
St.  Peter  himself  was  the  author  and  that  it  was  written  before  the 
death  of  Nero.  The  critical  questions  involved  are  discussed  in  the 
Introduction  (Parts  IV  and  VI);  but  the  justification  of  the  thesis 
must  depend  upon  the  commentary. 

Though  I  have  offered  a  Greek  text  of  the  Epistle,  and  have 
made  it  the  basis  of  the  commentary,  I  have  had  constantly  in 
mind  the  needs  of  the  reader  who  knows  little  or  no  Greek, 
especially  the  parish  minister  who  has  found  himself  unable  to 
keep  up  the  acquaintance  with  the  language  which  he  acquired 
during  his  College  days.  The  almost  universal  neglect  of  Greek  in 
the  seminaries  makes  it  necessary  to  provide  theological  students 
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also  with  materials  for  study  which  do  not  take  for  granted  a 
greater  competence  in  the  language  than  they  actually  possess. 
Almost  every  Greek  phrase,  therefore,  is  accompanied  by  a 
translation,  so  that  those  who  know  only  a  little  Greek,  and  those 
who  have  forgotten  much  of  what  they  once  knew,  will  be  able  to 
follow  the  argument  without  being  unduly  hampered  by  the 
barrier  of  language;  while  at  the  same  time  the  actual  comment 
does  not  remain  at  the  elementary  level,  but  seeks  to  bring  out  all 
the  riches  of  thought  which  the  Epistle  has  to  offer. 

The  greater  part  of  this  commentary  was  written  at  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  of  New  York,  while  I  was  in  residence  as 
Visiting  Lecturer  in  the  Department  of  New  Testament  during 
the  session  of  1944-1945.  It  was  completed  at  the  Divinity  School 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  in  the  summer  of  1945.  I  beg  to 
express  my  thanks  to  both  institutions  for  the  facilities  placed  at 
my  disposal.  My  gratitude  is  especially  due  to  Professor  F.  C. 
Grant,  Professor  John  Knox,  and  Emeritus  Professor  E.  F.  Scott 
of  Union  Seminary,  and  to  President  E.  C.  Colwell  and  Professor 
A.  N.  Wilder  of  Chicago,  all  of  whom  read  much  of  the  work  in 
manuscript  and  offered  helpful  suggestions.  I  am  also  indebted 
to  Dr.  R.  M.  Grant  of  the  University  of  the  South  for  some  general 
criticisms  and  especially  for  drawing  my  attention  to  some 
monographs  which  had  escaped  my  notice. 

F.  W.  Beare 

Toronto,  Canada 

December  1945 


INTRODUCTION 


I.  THE  TEXT 

i.  Manuscript  Authorities  for  the  Greek  Text 

The  text  of  the  Epistle  is  contained  in  eight  uncial  manuscripts 
and  in  some  500  cursives. 

(a)  Uncials: 

X,  Codex  Sinaiticus,  4th  century. 

B,  Codex  Vaticanus,  4th  century. 

A,  Codex  Alexandrinus,  5th  century. 

C,  Codex  Ephraemi  Syri  Rescriptus,  5th  century. 

K,  Codex  Mosquensis,  9th  century. 

L,  Codex  Angelicus,  9th  century. 

P,  Codex  Porphyrianus  Rescriptus,  9th  century. 

Y,  Codex  Laurensis,  8th  or  9th  century. 

(b)  Out  of  the  mass  of  cursives,  dating  from  the  10th  century 
onwards,  the  following  are  of  exceptional  interest: 

33,  Codex  Colbertinus,  nth  century.  The  readings  of  this 
codex  are  most  readily  available  in  the  apparatus  of  Tregelles. 
Formerly  known  as  13  in  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles. 

69,  Codex  Leicestrensis,  15th  century.  Collated  by  Scrivener 
in  the  appendix  to  his  edition  of  Codex  Augiensis;  the  readings  are 
also  to  be  found  in  Tregelles.  Formerly  known  as  31  in  Acts  and 
Catholic  Epistles. 

1739,  Codex  Athous  Laurae  184,  10th  century.  Collated  by 

M.  S.  Enslin  in  Six  Collations  of  New  Testament  Manuscripts, 
edited  by  K.  Lake  and  S.  New  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard 
University  Press,  1932). 

2412,  Ira  Maurice  Price  Praxapostolos,  12th  century.  Collated 
by  D.  W.  Riddle  in  Eight  American  Praxapostoloi,  edited  by  K.  W. 
Clark  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1941).  This  codex 
was  written  by  the  scribe  of  614,  and  offers  virtually  an  identical 
text;  the  two  appear  to  be  copied  from  the  same  archetype. 

Codex  B  in  this  Epistle  maintains  its  general  superiority  to  all 
other  witnesses.  There  are  not  more  than  twelve  scribal  errors, 
nearly  all  being  the  omission  of  necessary  phrases  (1:1;  2:12,  25; 
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3:14,  18;  and,  the  most  considerable,  the  omission  of  the  entire 
verse  3  of  chapter  5).  It  entirely  lacks  the  glosses  of  the  Byzantine 
text,  some  of  which  appear  in  every  other  witness.  It  has  the 
uniform  support  of  the  uncials  kACY,  and  of  the  ancient  ver¬ 
sions,  especially  the  Sahidic  and  Bohairic  (the  Vulgate  appears  to 
be  more  closely  related  to  A  than  to  B). 

Codex  N  has  a  large  number  of  errors,  some  of  them  glaring 
(1:18,  23;  2:12;  3:7;  4:5);  several  interesting  singular  readings 
which  do  not,  however,  commend  themselves  (1:1,  4,  17;  2:1,  5, 
15,  21;  3:7,  20);  and  an  unusually  large  number  of  transpositions. 
It  also  presents  a  few  of  the  smaller  additions  that  are  found  in  the 
Byzantine  text.  In  two  places,  it  appears  to  preserve  the  true 
reading,  against  B,  viz.,  4:i4-Kai  (ttis)  Swapecos;  and  5:2-kot6( 
0e6v. 

Codex  A  stands  second  only  to  B  in  the  quality  of  the  text 
which  it  offers  in  this  Epistle;  it  has  far  fewer  errors  and  false 
readings  than  K.  Harnack  notes  the  close  relationship  between 
A  and  the  excellent  text  which  underlies  the  Latin  Vulgate  in  this 
Epistle  (. Beitrdge  zur  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament,  VII 
[Leipzig,  1916]:  Zur  Revision  der  Prinzipien  der  neutestamentliche 
Textkritik:  Die  Bedeutung  der  Vulgata  fiir  den  Text  der  katho- 
lischen  Brief e  und  der  Anteil  des  Hieronymus  an  dem  Oberset- 
zungswerk).  See  also  Hort’s  remarks  on  the  same  subject  in  his 
Introduction,  p.  152. 

The  singular  readings  of  C  are  of  no  interest.  The  MS.  is 
deficient  from  1:1  to  1:2  (irveupaTOs)  and  from  4:6  to  the  end  of 
the  book. 

I  have  not  had  access  to  either  a  photograph  or  a  collation  of  Y. 
Occasional  readings  are  cited  from  the  apparatus  to  Nestle’s  16th 
edition  (Stuttgart,  1936). 

K  L  P  offer  a  quite  undistinguished  Byzantine  type  of  text. 

Among  the  cursives,  1739  appears  to  offer  the  best  text,  con¬ 
sistently  supporting  the  great  uncials;  33,  69,  and  2412  exhibit 
more  mixture,  but  occasionally  offer  an  interesting  variant  that  is 
not  found  in  any  of  the  great  uncials  or  in  the  general  run  of 
Byzantine  cursives. 

Readings  of  the  Textus  Receptus  are  cited  from  Lloyd’s  edition 
of  Mill’s  text  of  the  Stephanus  folio  of  1550  (Oxford,  1889), 
under  the  symbol q. 


2.  The  Ancient  Versions 


1.  Latin. 

(a)  Old  Latin  (lat  vet) 

Two  MSS.  contain  fragments  of  an  Old  Latin  version  of  the 
Epistle: 

Codex  Bobiensis  —  5th  or  6th  century,  contains  1:1-12  and 
2:4-10. 

Codex  Floriacensis  Rescriptus  —  6th  or  7th  century,  contains 
4:7-end. 

Portions  of  the  book  in  old  Latin  renderings  are  found  in 
Tertullian,  though  only  in  works  of  doubtful  authenticity;  it 
would  appear  that  if  Tertullian  ever  became  acquainted  with 
1  Peter,  it  was  only  towards  the  end  of  his  life.  (Westcott,  On  the 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament •  [Cambridge,  1889],  pp.  262-3). 
There  are  plentiful  citations  in  Cyprian,  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  and 
Augustine. 

(b)  The  Vulgate  (vg) 

In  this  book,  as  in  the  N.T.  generally,  the  Vulgate  is  not  an 
independent  translation  made  by  St.  Jerome  from  the  Greek, 
but  merely  a  revision  and  standardizing  of  the  text  of  an  older 
Latin  version.  His  work  was  done  without  great  thoroughness  — 
he  overlooked  such  a  monstrosity  as  the  ‘nolite  peregrinari  in 
fervore’  of  4:12.  Even  after  his  revising,  therefore,  this  version 
represents  in  the  main  an  underlying  Greek  text  of  greater  anti¬ 
quity  than  the  4th  century;  though  in  view  of  the  lack  of  early 
evidence  for  the  use  of  the  Epistle  in  the  West,  it  can  hardly  have 
been  available  in  any  kind  of  Latin  translation  much  before  the 
middle  of  the  3rd  century.  It  is  a  literal  rendering,  following  its 
original  with  great  faithfulness  even  to  the  order  of  the  words. 
The  Greek  text  underlying  the  version  has  been  reconstituted  and 
the  significance  of  its  evidence  examined  in  detail  by  Harnack,  in 
the  study  mentioned  above  ( Zur  Revision,  etc.). 

2.  Egyptian. 

(a)  Sahidic  (sah) 

This  version  exists  only  in  fragments;  there  is  apparently  no 
complete  manuscript  of  any  single  book  of  the  New  Testament;  but 
Mr.  Horner  has  succeeded  in  finding  enough  fragments  to  piece 
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together  into  a  continuous  and  almost  complete  text.1  In  First 
Peter  he  has  laid  the  text  before  us  with  no  lacunae  at  all.  It  must 
be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  almost  every  reading  rests  upon  the 
evidence  of  a  single  fragment,  so  that  some  of  the  variants  may 
represent  the  vagaries  of  a  single  scribe,  not  of  the  true  text  of  the 
version. 

The  Sahidic  is  now  regarded  as  the  oldest  of  the  Egyptian  ver¬ 
sions.  It  may  have  begun  to  be  made  quite  early  in  the  3rd  century. 
Due  to  the  dry  climate  of  upper  Egypt,  which  makes  for  the 
preservation  of  manuscripts,  some  fragments  of  great  antiquity 
have  survived,  even  from  the  middle  of  the  4th  century.  The 
version  represents  a  very  early  form  of  the  Greek  text,  and  its 
evidence  is  of  the  greatest  value. 

(6)  Bohairic  (boh) 

This  version  is  not  so  old  as  the  Sahidic,  but  can  hardly  be 
later  than  the  4th  century.  The  manuscript  tradition  is  good, 
though  the  codices  are  late  (12th  to  18th  centuries).  It  is  free  of 
the  corruptions  of  the  Byzantine  text  and  is  quite  independent  of 
the  Sahidic.  The  text  of  the  version  has  been  constituted  in  its 
entirety  by  G.  W.  Horner.* 


3.  Syriac. 

(a)  Peshitto  (syrp) 

A  3rd  or  4th  century  revision  of  a  still  older  rendering;  not  so 
highly  regarded  now  as  formerly.  ‘Considerable  accessions  to  the 
evidence  for  the  Greek  text  are  hardly  to  be  looked  for  from  this 
source’  (Hort).  The  rendering  is  far  from  literal  and  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  reconstruct  the  Greek  text  with  confidence. 

(b)  Harkleian  (syrhl) 

Originally  made  for  Philoxenus,  Monophysite  bishop  of 
Hierapolis  in  Syria,  in  507-508  A.D.;  and  revised  in  a.d.  615-616 
by  Thomas  of  Harkel,  one  of  his  successors  in  the  see.  ‘Probably 
the  most  servile  version  of  Scripture  ever  made.’  ‘Its  very  defects, 
however,  as  being  servilely  accurate,  give  it  weight  as  a  textual 
authority’  (Scrivener).  The  margin  contains  readings  from  a  very 
good  Greek  MS.  (syrhl  mg). 
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The  Armenian  and  Ethiopic  versions  have  not  been  studied. 
Their  evidence  is  most  readily  available  in  the  apparatus  to  Mr. 
Horner’s  edition  of  the  Sahidic,  upon  which  I  have  relied  for 
citations  from  the  Syriac  versions  also. 

The  text  has  been  transmitted  with  great  fidelity,  and  there  are 
few  passages  in  which  the  critic  has  serious  difficulty  in  making 
his  decision.  All  the  modern  critical  texts,  with  the  exception 
of  von  Soden’s,  show  a  very  wide  measure  of  agreement  in  detail; 
and  von  Soden’s  critical  principles  must  be  regarded  as  thoroughly 
unsound. 


II.  THE  TITLE 

The  title  in  all  its  forms  is  of  course  editorial.  In  the  early 
uncials,  it  is  given  as  TTsTpov  A  (so  in  B  and  in  the  subscription  and 
page-headings  of  R),  or  FFeTpov  imoroAf)  A  (so  in  A,  C,  and  the 
superscription  of  R).  Later  MSS.  nearly  all  add  the  epithet  koc6oAikt|, 
and  describe  the  writer  further  as  tou  dylou  <Kai  Traveu^pou) 
cnroaroAou  ITfrpou. 

The  adjective  kocOoAikoj  is  used  in  the  sense  of  encyclical 
(Oecumenius,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of 
St.  James  —  KorQoAixcn  A£yovT0ti  aCrrai,  olovei  eyKuxAioi).  Origen  is 
the  first  to  apply  the  term  to  this  Epistle.  Its  first  official  use  as 
designating  the  group  now  commonly  so  called  is  found  in  Canon 
59  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (a.d.  363). 

In  the  later  Latin  MSS.,  Kcc0oAiKf|  is  frequently  represented  by 
canonica.  Westcott  ( Epistles  of  St.  John ,  p.  xxix)  traces  the  origin 
of  this  ’singular  error’  to  a  phrase  of  Junilius  which,  he  thinks,  was 
misinterpreted  by  Cassiodorus.  Junilius,  in  his  own  list  of  libri 
canonici  qui  ad  simplicem  doctrinam  pertinent ,  included  from  this 
group  only  First  Peter  and  First  John,  but  went  on  to  say  that 
‘some  add  five  others  quae  Apostolorum  canonicae  nuncupantur’ . 
Cassiodorus,  in  referring  to  the  Latin  translation  of  Clement’s 
commentary  on  four  Catholic  Epistles,  remarked  that  ‘in  epistolis 
autem  canonicis  Clemens  Alexandrinus  . .  .  quaedam  attico  ser- 
mone  declaravit’.  It  is  not  altogether  evident  that  Cassiodorus  had 
the  words  of  Junilius  in  mind  when  he  used  this  phrase;  but  it 
may  at  least  be  said  that  he  is  the  first  who  clearly  applies  the 
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epithet  canonicus  peculiarly  v>  the  Catholic  Epistles.  In  the  con¬ 
text,  his  use  of  the  word  suggests  that  it  was  already  established  in 
this  sense  in  the  West.  (Cassiodorus,  De  Inst.  Div.  Litt.  8; 
Junilius,  De  Part.  Div.  Leg.  I.  2.) 


III.  CHARACTER,  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
PURPOSE 

The  character  and  purpose  of  the  Epistle  are  indicated  by  the 
writer  himself  at  the  close,  in  the  words:  ‘I  have  written  to  you 
briefly,  exhorting  you  and  confirming  the  testimony  (hnnapivpcov) 
that  this  is  the  true  grace  of  God;  in  it,  stand  steadfast’  (5:12). 
It  is  a  message  sent  to  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  to  help  them 
meet  the  first  demoralizing  shock  of  a  sudden  and  violent  outburst 
of  persecution,  to  reassure  them  of  the  truth  of  their  faith,  and  to 
encourage  them  to  remain  firm  in  their  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ, 
whatever  the  cost. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  while  the  ever-present 
possibility  of  being  called  to  suffer  for  righteousness’  sake  comes 
into  view  in  several  different  passages,  it  is  only  in  the  section  from 
4:12  to  the  end  that  the  writer  speaks  in  specific  terms  of  a  persecu¬ 
tion  which  is  actually  raging.  In  the  remainder  of  the  book,  the 
problem  of  suffering  is  not  the  central  theme,  but  is  raised  and 
dealt  with  only  in  relation  to  a  general  exposition  of  the  nature  of 
the  Christian  fife.  The  long  section  from  1:3  to  4:1 1  is  not  episto¬ 
lary  in  form  or  in  content;  it  contains  not  a  single  local  or  personal 
reference,  and  not  a  line  to  suggest  that  the  people  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  are  undergoing  persecution.  This  section  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  separate  composition.  It  has 
an  easy  and  natural  beginning  in  a  comprehensive  exordium 
(1:3-12),  and  it  is  rounded  off  with  a  concluding  paragraph  of 
succinct  general  exhortations  (4:7-11),  sealed  by  a  doxology.  If  we 
examine  it  for  itself,  without  allowing  our  interpretation  to  be 
determined  by  the  epistolary  setting  in  which  we  find  it,  we  shall 
readily  perceive  that  it  is  not  a  letter  but  a  sermon,  and  that  its 
theme  is  the  nature  and  significance  of  the  Christian  life.  It  takes 
for  granted  a  certain  schooling  in  the  elements  of  the  Christian 
faith,  such  as  would  naturally  be  given  to  candidates  for  baptism; 
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and  upon  this  basis  it  instructs  them  in  the  nature  of  the  life  which 
they  have  now  embraced,  exhorting  them  to  follow  faithfully  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  unseen  but  beloved  Master  despite  all  the 
difficulties  that  belong  to  their  situation  in  an  environment  of 
heathenism.  In  short,  it  is  a  baptismal  discourse,  addressed  to  a 
group  of  recent  converts.  The  references  to  trials  (1:6),  to  suffering 
unjustly  (2:i9ff.),  to  ‘suffering  for  righteousness’  sake’  (3:14®.), 
are  of  the  most  general  character;  and  in  the  last  of  these  passages, 
the  writer  clearly  assumes  that  if  they  are  innocent  of  wrongdoing 
they  can  confidently  expect  to  be  vindicated  before  the  Roman 
magistrate  (3:15-16),  and  to  put  their  accusers  to  shame.  The 
(profession  of  Christianity,  the  Christian  life  in  itself,  will  not 
normally  incur  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  authorities,  though 
they  must  be  prepared  for  occasional  miscarriages  of  justice  which 
will  oblige  them  to  ‘suffer  for  doing  good’  (3:17).  The  sky  is  not 
entirely  clear  by  any  means,  but  no  storm  has  yet  broken  over  their 
heads.  Moreover,  the  section  is  written  with  deliberate  care  and 
slow  elaboration.  The  long  sentences,  balanced  and  polished;  the 
calm  and  measured  tone;  the  pervading  mood  of  tranquillity,  all 
suggest  that  it  was  composed  for  a  solemn  occasion,  while  the  peace 
of  the  churches  was  as  yet  undisturbed  by  the  sudden  outbreak  of 
terror  which  occasioned  the  publication  of  the  Epistle. 

The  passage  which  immediately  follows  (4:i2ff.)  breathes  an 
entirely  different  atmosphere.  The  style  is  direct  and  simple. 
There  are  no  carefully  constructed  periods  or  nicely  balanced 
rhythms  and  antitheses,  such  as  mark  the  preceding  discourse.  It 
has  the  quick  and  nervous  language  of  a  letter  written  in  haste  and 
under  tension,  without  care  for  elaborations  of  style  or  loftiness  of 
diction,  to  a  flock  that  is  undergoing  the  actual  ravages  of  persecu¬ 
tion.  The  situation  envisaged  is  definite,  and  stands  forth  in  vivid 
clarity.  Suffering  is  no  longer  contemplated  as  a  vague  possibility 
for  which  Christians  must  always  be  prepared;  it  has  become  a 
stark  actuality  in  the  ‘fiery  ordeal’  which  is  putting  their  faith  to 
the  test  (iv  Tfj  rrupcoaei  irpos  irEipaopov  uiiiv  yivopev^—  not  ‘which 
is  to  try  you’,  as  in  A.V.,  which  suggests  that  it  still  lies  in 
the  future;  but  ‘which  is  upon  you  for  a  testing’,  4:11).  They 
are  sharing  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ  (v.  12);  they  are  liable  to  be 
upbraided  ‘in  the  name  of  Christ’,  and  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the 
governing  authority  ‘as  Christians’  (w.  14,  16).  The  terror  of 
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the  time  is  such  that  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Judgment  of  God  (v.  17).  The  devil  is  abroad  in  the  earth,  like  a 
lion  seeking  prey;  and  the  Christian  brotherhood  throughout  the 
world  is  facing  the  same  ordeal  of  suffering  for  the  faith  (5:8-9). 
This  is  no  general  warning  about  the  possibility  of  persecution, 
but  an  urgent  message  called  forth  by  a  crisis,  an  ordeal  which  is 
strange  and  incomprehensible  to  its  victims  (4:12)  —  clearly  a 
situation  for  which  the  normal  experience  of  pagan  hostility 
afforded  little  preparation. 

This  later  part  of  the  book  is  truly  epistolary  in  form  and  in 
content,  and  to  this  the  address  (1:1-2)  and  the  closing  greetings 
(5:12-14)  properly  belong.  Into  this  framework,  the  baptismal 
discourse  has  been  intruded,  possibly  by  a  later  editor,  but  more 
probably  by  the  writer  himself.  For  in  recognizing  the  composite 
structure  of  the  book,  there  is  no  need  to  postulate  two  different 
authors;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  every  indication  that  the  writer 
of  the  letter  to  the  persecuted  also  composed  the  discourse  to  the 
newly  baptized.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  Christian  teacher 
who  writes  to  rally  his  flock  against  their  sore  trial  incorporates 
into  his  letter  the  words  that  many  of  them  had  heard  from  his 
lips  on  the  occasion  of  their  baptism.  He  would  thus  remind  them 
that  through  the  sacrament  of  regeneration  they  were  brought  into 
inward  union  with  Christ  in  death  and  in  the  new  life  over  which 
death  has  no  power;  and  he  would  strengthen  and  console  them 
with  the  thought  that  this  union  of  heart  and  spirit  was  now  being 
sealed  by  the  unity  of  experience  of  suffering  endured  at  the  hands 
of  wicked  men.  For  them  as  for  us,  the  whole  teaching  of  the 
discourse  would  thereby  be  set  in  a  new  light,  and  they  would  be 
led  into  a  more  profound  understanding  of  the  faith  into  which 
they  had  been  baptized.  The  Epistle  will  then  have  been  sent  forth 
by  the  writer  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  have  it  before  us, 
even  though  the  major  portion  was  composed  for  a  different  pur¬ 
pose,  and  in  more  tranquil  times;  and  the  whole  work  receives  a 
secondary  unity  from  the  circumstances  of  its  publication. 

The  division  of  the  Epistle  along  these  lines  was  first  demon¬ 
strated  by  R.  Perdelwitz  in  his  essay  ‘Die  Mysterienreligion  und 
das  Problem  des  ersten  Petrusbriefes’  (Giessen,  1911,  in  the  series 
Religionsgeschichtliche  Versuche  und  Vorarbeiten  [XI,  3]).  It  was 
supported  also  by  Canon  B.  H.  Streeter,  in  his  remarks  on  First 
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Peter  in  The  Primitive  Church  (New  York,  1929),  pp.  129  ff.;  and 
by  H.  Windisch,  in  ‘Die  katholischen  Briefe’  (Handbuch  zum Neuen 
Testament ,  ed.  H.  Lietzmann.XV;  2nd  ed.  revised;  Tubingen,  1930). 
The  structure  of  the  book  may  then  be  outlined  as  follows: 

I.  The  Salutation  (1:1-2) 

II.  The  Baptismal  Discourse  (1:3-4:11) 

III.  The  Letter  Proper  (4:12-5:11) 

IV.  The  Closing  Greetings  (5:12-14). 


IV.  THE  DATE  OF  THE  EPISTLE 


The  Epistle  is  not  dated,  and  there  is  no  early  tradition  either  to 
guide  or  to  mislead  us.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  resort  to 
conjecture,  based  upon  evidence  of  literary  relationship  to  other 
writings  of  the  first  and  second  centuries,  and  upon  an  attempt  to 
relate  the  historical  situation  presupposed  by  the  Epistle  to  known 
conditions  within  the  Roman  Empire  during  the  period  in  question. 

The  literary  relationships  to  be  observed  are  twofold:  we  may 
seek  (1)  evidences  of  the  dependence  of  this  book  upon  other  New 
Testament  writings,  and  (2)  evidences  of  the  use  of  the  Epistle 
itself  by  later  Christian  writers.1 

The  facts  of  literary  relationship  between  First  Peter  and  several 
of  the  PaiTline  Epistles  including  the  deutero-Pauline  Ephesians 
are  patent,  and  all  critics  are  now  agreed  that  the  dependence  is  on 
the  side  of  First  Peter.  (The  attempts  of  earlier  critics  such  as 
B.  Weiss  and  Kiihl  to  argue  that  our  Epistle  is  prior  to  the  letters 
of  Paul  must  be  regarded  as  a  curious  example  of  critical  perver¬ 
sity.)  The  Epistle  must  therefore  be  later  even  than  Ephesians. 
Most  scholars  now  regard  the  latter  as  a  work  of  the  second  Chris¬ 


tian  generation,  and  the  studies  of  Professor  E.  J.  Goodspeed2 
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would  appear  to  have  established  this  conclusion  beyond  the  reach 
of  serious  dispute.  But  as  several  modern  scholars  of  the  highest 
standing  are  still  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  Paul  himself,  we  are 
perhaps  not  entitled  to  claim  for  it  an  assured  dating  of  later  than 
a.d.  64,  the  year  of  the  Apostle’s  death.  This,  then,  is  a  terminus 
post  quern  for  the  writing  of  First  Peter. 

The  Epistle  has  unmistakable  literary  relationships  with  other 
New  Testament  writings  also,  especially  with  Hebrews  and 
James;  but  they  are  not  of  a  character  to  establish  dependence 
definitely  in  one  direction  or  the  other.  James  and  Hebrews 
themselves  cannot  be  dated  with  certainty,  and  the  question  of 
their  dependence  upon  or  priority  to  First  Peter  must  remain  to 
be  determined  by  the  dates  which  may  be  assigned  to  them  sever¬ 
ally  upon  other  grounds. 

The  first  Christian  writer  to  show  unmistakable  evidence  of 
acquaintance  with  First  Peter  is  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  in  a  letter 
which  P.  N.  Harrison1 2 3  has  dated  with  good  reason  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  in  A.D.  135.  In  the  other  Apostolic 
Fathers  there  is  not  a  single  passage  that  shows  clear  evidence  of 
dependence  upon  our  Epistle.  Some  degree  of  relationship  has 
been  claimed  for  First  Clement,  but  the  evidence  to  which  appeal 
is  made  falls  far  short  of  a  demonstration*  and  can  in  any  case  be 
employed  in  either  direction;  in  the  view  of  Harrison,  for  example, 
‘the  literary  relations  between  1  Peter  and  other  Christian  writings 
seem  to  favour,  for  its  origin,  a  date  seventeen  years  or  so  after, 
rather  than  before,  First  Clement’.  *  Polycarp  thus  remains  our 
earliest  certain  witness  to  the  use  of  the  Epistle.  On  the  basis  of 
literary  relationships,  accordingly,  we  can  do  no  better  than  fix 
its  date  within  the  broad  limits  of  A.D.  64-135. 

Within  this  period  there  are  three  persecutions  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers,  Christian  or  pagan  or  both.  At  the  very  beginning, 
there  is  the  persecution  instituted  by  Nero  immediately  following 
the  burning  of  Rome  in  a.d.  64.  There  is  no  good  reason  to 
challenge  the  trustworthiness  of  the  tradition  that  Peter  and  Paul 

1  Polycarp’s  Two  Epistles  to  the  Philippians  (Cambridge,  1936). 

2  Usteri,  op.  cit.,  p.  324.  'Reminiscenzen  aus  I.  Petri  zwar  moglich,  aber 
keineswegs  mit  Sicherheit  zu  behaupten  sind.  Durchaus  lasst  sich  das  Zusam- 
mentreffen  in  einzelnen  Citaten,  Wendungen,  und  Ausdriicken  auch  ohne 
schriftstellerische  Abhangigkeit  wohl  denken.’ 

3  Harrison,  op.  cit.,  p.  300. 
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both  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome  at  this  time.  In  none  of  our 
authorities,  however,  is  there  any  suggestion  that  this  persecution 
extended  to  the  provinces.  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  look  upon  it  as 
purely  local  in  its  origin  and  effects1  —  an  outburst  of  savagery 
designed  to  turn  away  the  anger  of  the  Roman  populace  from  the 
Emperor,  whom  they  regarded  as  having  been  himself  responsible 
for  the  setting  of  the  fires  in  the  City.  But  if  the  Epistle  cannot 
be  attributed  to  the  time  of  Nero,  it  cannot  have  been  written  by 
the  man  whose  name  it  bears,  the  Apostle  Peter. 

No  one  has  presented  the  evidence  against  the  possibility  of  a 
Neronian  dating  more  cogently  than  Sir  William  Ramsay.1  He 
develops  his  argument  along  three  lines:  first,  that  the  legal  and 
political  aspects  of  the  situation  presupposed  by  First  Peter  are 
very  different  from  those  of  the  Neronian  period;*  second,  that 
Christianity  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  reached  Pontus 
before  a.d.  65,  and  that  a  further  ten  years  or  so  must  be  allowed 
for  the  development  of  organization  and  inter-communication 
which  is  presupposed  by  the  Epistle;4  and  third,  that  the  manner 
in  which  Romans  and  Ephesians  are  employed  requires  us  to 

1  W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire  (New  York,  1893),  p.  aogf., 
holds  on  the  contrary  that  the  effects  of  a  policy  once  adopted  by  an  Emperor 
must  have  been  felt  almost  at  once  in  the  provinces.  ‘The  imperial  policy  ruled 
absolutely  in  the  provinces,  and  the  emperors,  though  not  present,  were  con¬ 
sulted  before  even  slight  modifications  of  the  general  rules  were  made.  The 
representatives  who  ruled  provinces  were  not  viceroys  but  merely  deputies. 
This  fact  is  very  important  to  our  subject:  the  policy  throughout  the  Empire 
was  moulded  wholly  by  the  wishes  and  views  of  the  reigning  Emperor.’ 

This  conclusion,  however,  rests  wholly  upon  the  evidence  of  the  relations 
between  Pliny  and  Trajan.  Now  Pliny  was  in  the  first  place  something  of  a 
sycophant;  and  in  the  second  place,  he  was  not  in  the  typical  position  of  a 
provincial  governor:  he  had  been  sent  out  as  ‘legatus  Augusti  consulari 
potestate’  to  a  province  which  had  been  until  that  time  under  the  control  of  the 
Senate.  Moreover,  there  was  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  a  Trajan 
and  a  Nero;  between  an  administration  headed  by  a  vain  and  incompetent 
playboy  and  that  headed  by  the  strong  and  skilful  Flavian  Prince.  It  is  very 
much  to  be  doubted  whether  provincial  governors  paid  the  same  deference  to 
Nero,  especially  as  his  reign  drew  to  its  cloudy  close,  as  Pliny  showed  to  Trajan. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  196-295. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  242.  ‘Pliny  and  Trajan  both  assume  that  Christianity  is  in  itself 
a  crime  deserving  of  death.  .  .  .  But  under  Nero  it  is  otherwise.  The  trial  is  held, 
and  the  condemnation  is  pronounced,  in  respect  not  of  the  Name,  but  of  serious 
offences  naturally  connected  with  the  Name  (flagitia  cohaerentia  nomini). ’ 

1  Ibid.,  p.  285.  ‘If  we  assume  that  this  great  further  development  had  taken 
place  in  time  for  i  Peter  to  be  written  about  75-80,  we  are  straining  historical 
probability  as  far  as  the  evidence  will  reasonably  permit.  So  far  as  an  opinion  is 
possible,  they  that  make  Peter  write  to  the  congregations  of  Pontus  during 
Nero’s  reign  remove  the  story  of  early  Christianity  from  the  sphere  of  history 
into  that  of  the  marvellous  and  supernatural.’ 
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conclude  not  only  that  they  had  been  written,  but  that  since  their 
publication  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  enable  them  to  acquire 
a  recognized  authority. 

Ramsay  at  first  took  it  for  granted  that  these  historical  conditions 
told  decisively  against  the  Petrine  authorship,  and  in  his  lectures 
on  the  subject  at  Mansfield  College  he  stated  this  conclusion.  In 
the  interval  before  their  publication,  however,  he  discussed  the 
question  with  Hort,  who  firmly  maintained  the  authenticity  of  the 
Epistle;  and  as  a  result  of  this  conversation,  he  put  forward  another 
possibility.  He  still  held  that  ‘if  it  be  proved  that  [Peter]  died 
before  a.d.  70,  we  should  have  to  assign  the  composition  (like  2 
Peter)  to  another  author’;  but  he  then  suggested  the  novel  theory  — 
which  has,  as  far  as  I  know,  attracted  not  one  lone  supporter  — 
that  the  Apostle  did  not  perish  in  the  persecution  under  Nero,  but 
lived  on  into  the  later  years  of  Vespasian  (died  a.d.  79).  For  this 
conjecture,  he  offered  as  'the  strongest  bit  of  evidence  which  we 
possess  on  the  point’,  the  reference  of  Tertullian  (De  Praescr. 
Haeret.  32)  to  a  Roman  tradition  that  Clement  had  been  ordained 
by  Peter!  How  he  could  regard  this  as  historical  ‘evidence’,  in  any 
sense,  it  is  hard  to  see;  there  is  in  any  case  no  way  of  calculating 
the  date  of  Clement’s  ordination.  The  reference  to  Scorpiace  15, 
which  Ramsay  also  gives,  tells  against  his  conjecture,  for  it  couples 
the  martyrdom  of  Peter  with  the  Neronian  persecution  and  lists  it 
before  the  death  of  Paul.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  date 
of  Peter’s  death  is  by  no  means  so  well  established  as  the  fact  of 
his  residence  at  Rome.  But  if  we  are  to  be  guided  at  all  by  tradition 
—  and  in  respect  of  this  problem  we  have  no  other  guide  — we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Peter  was  put  to  death  not  later 
than  a.d.  66.  The  rejection  of  Ramsay’s  conjecture  about  the  date 
of  the  Apostle’s  death,  however,  ought  not  to  have  blinded  the 
defenders  of  the  traditional  authorship  to  his  demonstration  that 
no  other  hypothesis  could  save  the  day  for  them.  If  Peter  died  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  he  did  not  write  the  Epistle. 

It  should  be  said  further  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
the  legal  and  political  situation  of  Christians  changed  significantly 
for  the  worse  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  or  that  the  Church  in  any 
part  of  the  Empire  was  persecuted  under  his  administration.  Yet 
the  Church  was  not  apt  to  forget  its  conspicuous  enemies,  and  if 
Vespasian  had  actually  initiated  a  policy  of  persecuting  ‘for  the 
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Name’,  not  for  the  ‘flagitia  cohaerentia  nomini’,  it  is  incredible  that 
no  Christian  writer  should  have  mentioned  the  fact.  Moreover,  if 
persecution  ‘for  the  Name’  had  been  the  settled  policy  of  the 
Empire  for  over  thirty  years,  it  is  not  possible  that  Pliny,  an 
experienced  administrator,  should  have  been  in  doubt  about  it. 

A  great  many  critics  and  commentators  of  recent  times,  perhaps 
the  majority,  have  been  inclined  to  date  the  Epistle  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian  (a.d.  81-96).  This  theory  appears  to  rest  upon  two 
considerations:  first,  that  the  Epistle  is  used  by  Clement  of  Rome 
(a.d.  96-97?);  second,  that  some  of  the  persons  accused  before 
Pliny  confessed  that  they  had  once  been  Christians,  but  that  they 
had  renounced  the  new  faith,  some  as  many  as  twenty  years 
earlier;  and  it  is  confidently  assumed  that  they  renounced  under 
the  pressure  of  persecution.  But  we  have  already  remarked  that 
Clement  cannot  be  shown  to  have  utilized  First  Peter;  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  language  of  Pliny  to  suggest  that  the  accused  in 
question  had  recanted  because  of  persecution;  as  the  interpretation 
of  the  Parable  of  the  Sower  indicates,  men  forsook  the  Church  for 
many  other  reasons  also  (Matt.  13: i8fF.).  But  the  chief  objection 
to  a  dating  under  Domitian  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  little  or  no 
evidence  for  a  persecution  of  Christians  under  this  Emperor. 
Unless  the  book  of  Revelation  can  be  indubitably  ascribed  to  this 
period,  there  is  nothing  worth  calling  ‘evidence’  of  persecution  at 
all.1  Moreover,  even  if  we  were  to  admit  that  this  Emperor  was  a 
persecutor,  and  that  his  administrators  persecuted  the  Church  in 
Asia,  there  would  still  remain  the  problem  of  Pliny’s  ignorance, 
sixteen  years  after  Domitian’s  death,  of  the  principles  of  juris¬ 
prudence  applicable  to  the  trial  of  Christians.  If  Roman  officials 
in  Asia  had  for  nearly  twenty  years  been  punishing  Christians  for 
the  mere  profession  of  allegiance  to  Christ,  how  could  Pliny  be  in 
doubt  whether  the  Name  itself  or  the  flagitia  associated  with  it 
were  to  be  punished? 

We  are  therefore  brought  to  a  consideration  of  the  one  persecu¬ 
tion  for  which  we  have  clear  evidence  in  the  very  region  with 
which  we  are  concerned.  In  the  reign  of  Trajan  (a.d.  98-117), 
persecution  broke  out  in  the  province  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus 


1  See  the  discussions  by  E.  T.  Merrill,  Essays  in  Early  Christian  Hist 
(London,  1924),  chap,  vi;  R.  L.  P.  Milbum,  ‘The  Persecution  of  Domitu 
Church  Quarterly  Review,  cxxxix.  No.  287  (January,  1945);  and  J.  Knuds 
‘The  Lady  and  the  Emperor’,  Church  History,  xiv.  No.  1  (March,  1945),  17- 
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under  the  administration  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  who  became  its 
governor  in  the  year  a.d.  iio-iii.  In  a  letter  to  the  Emperor,1 
dispatched  a  few  months  after  his  arrival  in  the  province,  Pliny 
asserts  (i)  that  he  has  never  taken  part  in  an  examination  of  Chris¬ 
tians  and  does  not  know  whether  the  name  itself  or  the  offences 
associated  with  the  name  are  to  be  punished;  (2)  that  many  of  all 
ranks  and  of  both  sexes,  including  some  Roman  citizens,  had  been 
accused  before  him  .  as  Christians  (tamquam  Christiani  ...  cos 
XpioTiotvds,  1  Peter  5:16);  (3)  that  his  inquiries,  though  pursued 
with  the  use  of  torture,  had  brought  out  no  evidence  of  wrong¬ 
doing,  but  that  ‘the  sum  of  their  fault  was  this  —  that  they  were 
accustomed  to  meet  on  a  fixed  day,  and  to  sing  responsively  a 
hymn  to  Christ  as  to  a  god;  and  to  bind  themselves  with  an  oath, 
not  for  any  criminal  purpose,  but  not  to  commit  thefts,  robberies, 
or  adulteries,  not  to  break  their  word,  not  to  refuse  to  restore  a 
deposit  when  called  upon  to  do  so’;  (4)  that  when  they  confessed 
themselves  Christians,  he  had  at  first  threatened  them  with  punish¬ 
ment,  and  when  they  persevered  in  their  confession  had  ordered 
their  execution,  on  the  ground  that  ‘stubbornness  and  unbending 
obstinacy  certainly  deserve  to  be  punished’;  and  (5)  that  when  it  was 
found  that  he  took  these  cases  seriously,  the  accusations  multiplied. 

Pliny’s  description  of  his  experience  and  methods  could  not 
conceivably  correspond  more  closely  to  the  words  of  1  Peter 
4:i2-i6;a  and  there  is  certainly  nothing  resembling  it  to  be  found 
elsewhere  in  ancient  literature  or  in  official  documents.  It  would 
therefore  seem  unnecessary  to  look  further  for  the  persecution 
which  called  forth  our  letter,  and  we  may  make  the  tentative  con¬ 
jecture  that  it  was  written  at  about  the  same  time  as  Pliny’s  letter 
to  Trajan,  i.e.,  A.D.  111-112. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  Pliny  is  not  creating  new  jurisprudence. 
He  does  not  know  precisely  what  the  practice  of  the  Imperial 
authority  has  been  in  dealing  with  Christians;  but  he  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  profession  of  this  faith  is  illegal  and  liable  to  the 
penalty  of  death,  and  the  Emperor  appears  to  confirm  this.  ‘You 
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have  followed  the  proper  course,  my  dear  Secundus’,  he  writes  in 
reply,  ‘in  dealing  with  the  cases  of  those  who  are  accused  to  you  as 
Christians.’1  It  is  therefore  possible  that  the  conditions  described 
by  Pliny  may  be  read  back  into  earlier  times,  and  in  fact  we  must 
suppose  that  the  action  of  Nero  had  made  the  profession  of 
Christianity  illegal  throughout  the  Empire.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
have  such  a  situation  existing  in  law,  and  another  to  find  the  law 
actively  applied  against  all  offenders.*  Pliny  evidently  found 
nothing  in  the  judicial  records  of  his  own  predecessors  in  Bithynia 
to  guide  him,  and  his  own  by  no  means  limited  experience  had 
never  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  trial  of  Christians  in  other 
parts  of  the  Empire.  Moreover,  his  own  words  suggest  that  in  the 
earlier  months  of  his  governorship,  Christians  were  brought  before 
his  tribunal  only  occasionally,  but  ‘after  a  short  while,  as  the 
offence  was  dealt  with,  the  charge  became  common’  ( mox  ipso 
tractatu,  ut  fieri  solet,  diffundente  se  crimine,  etc.).  When  informers 
found  that  the  charge  was  taken  seriously  by  the  new  governor, 
they  began  to  search  for  more  victims,  and  the  hunt  was  on  in 
earnest.  Previous  governors  may  well  have  refused  to  entertain 
such  accusations,  and  it  is  quite  possible,  and  even  probable,  that 
the  persecution  of  Christians  became  general  in  Asia  Minor  only 
when  Pliny  by  his  severe  judgments  whetted  the  zeal  of  informers, 
and  satisfied  them  that  their  accusations  would  bring  the  desired 
results. 

A  further  confirmation  of  this  dating  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  letters  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  written  during  his  journey  to 
Rome  to  suffer  martyrdom  under  the  same  Emperor,  probably 
four  or  five  years  earlier  than  the  coming  of  Pliny,  show  no  trace  of 
acquaintance  with  the  Epistle,  though  they  make  much  use  of  the 
letters  of  St.  Paul.  Now  if  such  a  letter  had  been  in  circulation  in 
the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  it  would  never  have  come  to  the  attention  of  Ignatius, 
or  that  it  would  have  left  no  traceable  impression  on  the  mind  of 
one  who  was  himself  in  the  toils  of  the  persecutor.  But  too  much 
weight  cannot  be  given  to  this  consideration  in  the  present  state 

1  Pliny,  Epist.  x.  97. 

*  Ramsay,  op.  cit.,  p.  193.  The  fact  that  Christianity  was  a  religio  illicita 
‘does  not  constitute  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  persecution.  The  same 
prohibition  applied  to  many  other  religions  which  practically  were  never  inter¬ 
fered  with’. 
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of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  conditions  under  which  Christian 
literature  circulated  at  this  early  period. 

All  these  considerations  apply  only  to  the  letter  proper,  not  to 
the  Baptismal  Discourse,  which  contains  no  specific  indication 
of  the  conditions  existing  at  the  time  of  its  composition,  beyond  the 
negative  evidence  that  no  persecution  was  actually  raging,  though 
the  possibility  of  being  called  to  suffer  for  the  faith  was  ever 
present  and  had  to  be  taken  into  account  by  the  new  converts.  The 
language  and  ideas  clearly  reflect  a  time  later  than  the  Apostolic 
Age,1  but  is  there  any  means  of  setting  narrower  limits  for  the 
production  of  such  a  work? 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  R.  Perdelwitz,  in  the  essay  to 
which  reference  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  section. 
After  putting  forward  the  argument  for  the  twofold  division  of 
the  book  he  subjects  several  passages  of  the  Discourse  to  a  search¬ 
ing  examination,  in  comparison  with  the  texts  of  the  mystery-cults, 
especially  the  cult  of  Cybele,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  part  of  the  Epistle  also  belongs  to  the  world  of  the  early  years 
of  the  second  century. 

Perdelwitz  himself  recognizes  the  fragility  of  the  evidence  upon 
which  he  is  obliged  to  rely.  He  is  not  primarily  concerned  with  the 
question  of  dating,  but  with  the  problem  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
fundamental  ideas  behind  the  mysteries  may  be  shown  to  have 
affected  the  language  of  our  writer,  and  his  presentation  of  the 
Christian  religion.  He  does  not  take  the  position  that  the  religious 
conceptions  embodied  in  these  cults  have  modified,  much  less 
that  they  have  positively  determined  the  character  of  the  faith  here 
exhibited,  but  rather  that  ‘Peter’  has  pointed  the  essential  contrasts, 
with  a  view  to  emphasizing  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  what 
Christianity  has  to  offer.  He  suggests  that  many  of  the  expressions 
of  the  Epistle  take  on  greater  vividness  when  they  are  read  against 

1  Wand  {op.  cit.,  p.  24)  observes  that  acceptance  of  the  Neronic  dating  obliges 
us  ‘to  draw  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  development  of  Christian  thought 
which  are  somewhat  unusual  at  the  present  time.  We  should  have  to  recognize 
the  early  existence  of  a  type  of  Christianity  which  can  best  be  described  as 
“central”,  and  which  bears  a  close  similarity  to  that  which  was  generally 
accepted  in  the  fully  organized  church  of  the  second  century’.  But  if  it  be 
perceived  that  the  general  Christian  attitude  of  the  Epistle  reveals  such  close 

affinities  with  that  which  we  find  in  the  literature  of  the  second  century,  the 

most  natural  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  surely  that  the  Epistle  also  belongs  to 
that  century,  not  that  we  must  recast  the  entire  history  of  the  development  of 
Christian  thought  in  order  to  assign  it  to  the  seventh  decade  of  the  first  century. 
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the  background  of  the  type  of  religion  which  was  familiar  both  to 
the  writer  and  to  his  readers,  many  of  whom  may  have  been  de¬ 
votees  of  Cybele  or  of  Isis  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 

A  single  example  of  his  exposition  may  be  given,  to  illustrate 
how  he  approaches  the  problem,  and  the  degree  of  success  which 
attends  his  efforts.  In  an  examination  of  i  Peter  1:3-4,  he  begins 
with  a  study  of  the  general  ideas  of  regeneration,  which  appear  in 
connection  with  all  the  mysteries.  He  finds  that  in  them  all,  there 
is  the  basic  thought  that  a  new  and  divine  life  is  offered  to  all  the 
initiates,  following  upon  the  death  of  the  old  nature.  This  death  to 
the  old,  and  regeneration  to  a  new  life  is  accomplished  by  a  cultic 
act;  in  the  mysteries  of  Cybele,  to  which  he  devotes  particular 
attention,  it  is  the  Taurobolium.  For  this  fearful  ceremony,  the 
candidate  was  lowered  into  a  pit  with  a  grating  over  him;  above 
this  a  bull  was  slaughtered,  and  the  blood  allowed  to  pour  down 
over  his  whole  body.  On  emerging,  he  was  hailed  as  one  ‘reborn 
for  eternity’  ( renatus  in  aeternum);1  he  was  crowned  with  a  wreath 
of  laurel;  and  his  bloody  garment  was  stored  away  for  him  in  the 
temple  against  the  time  when  the  ceremony  would  have  to  be 
repeated,  twenty  years  later;  for  we  meet  the  curious  notion  to 
which  numerous  inscriptions  bear  witness,  that  the  ‘eternity’  thus 
acquired  was  secure  for  only  ,  twenty  years.  Against  this  back¬ 
ground,  Perdelwitz  now  sets  the  language  of  the  Epistle.  Here 
again  we  have  the  thought  of  a  regeneration  accomplished  through 
a  cultic  act  —  in  this  case,  baptism.  But  the  life  thus  conferred  is 
I  not  limited  to  a  span  of  twenty  years;  it  is  d<p9ap-ros  (incorruptible, 
'  truly  immortal).  The  Christian’s  inheritance  is  laid  up  for  him  in 
heaven,  not  in  any  earthly  temple;  and  it  is  no  garment  stained 
with  blood,  but  a  treasure  apiccvTos  (undefiled).  After  the  ceremony 
the  mystes  is  given  a  crown  of  laurel,  which  must  soon  wither; 
but  that  which  the  Christian  receives  is  ctpdpocv-ros  (unfading). 
The  three  epithets  are  thus  given  an  explanation  which  depends 
upon  a  single  setting,  and  that  in  relation  to  a  cultic  act  which  is 
held  to  effect  regeneration.  The  parallelism  appears  to  him  too 
complex  to  be  merely  accidental.  It  must  at  least  be  admitted  that 
it  adds  great  vividness  and  pertinence  to  the  language,  if  we  find 
it  permissible  to  adopt  such  a  line  of  approach  at  all. 

1  This  phrase  occurs  only  rarely;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  rite  always 
signified  a  rebirth. 
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A  difficulty  arises  in  the  dating  of  the  documents  of  the  cults  to 
which  appeal  is  made.  Many  of  those  cited  by  Perdelwitz  are  much 
later  than  the  Epistle,  and  others  are  of  undetermined  date.  It  is 
necessary  also  to  reckon  with  the  possibility  of  an  influence  of 
Christian  ideas  upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  mysteries  them¬ 
selves.  There  is  in  fact  no  direct  evidence  for  the  rite  of  the 
Taurobolium  in  the  cult  of  Cybele  until  after  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  and  none  for  its  use  in  Mithraism  until  still  later. 
Perdelwitz  points  out,  however,  that  the  oldest  inscription  to 
mention  the  rite  belongs  to  Lyons,  far  up  the  Rhone  valley,  in  a.d. 
160.  But  this  is  in  a  region  far  removed  from  the  home  of  Cybele, 
which  was  in  Phrygia;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
it  would  be  introduced  in  Phrygia  and  would  spread  through  Asia 
Minor  some  years  before  it  found  its  way  to  Rome,  let  alone  to 
such  a  distant  point  as  Lyons.  We  may  be  permitted  to  conjecture, 
then,  that  it  had  its  beginnings  in  the  East  in  the  opening  years  of 
the  second  century.  Perdelwitz  is  far  from  seeking  to  establish 
such  a  date  for  the  Epistle  on  this  basis;  it  is  sufficient  for  his  pur¬ 
poses  to  show  that  the  early  date  of  the  Epistle  does  not  render  any 
such  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  the  Taurobolium  quite  incon¬ 
ceivable.  ‘Die  historische  Situation  also  spricht  jedenfalls  nicht 
dagegen,  dass  der  Verfasser  mit  den  Worten  i,  4  den  Taurobolien- 
kult  hat  treffen  wollen’  (p.  50).  It  must  further  be  conceded  that 
if  we  find  ourselves  able  to  agree  that  he  has  sufficiently  justified 
his  claim  that  this  writer  shows  evidence  of  some  acquaintance 
with  the  Taurobolium,  it  would  tell  in  favour  of  the  dating  under 
Trajan  rather  than  anything  earlier. 

The  evidence  is  really  too  fragile  to  permit  us  to  feel  that  an 
acquaintance  with  this  particular  ceremony  has  been  established. 
It  is,  however,  impossible  to  escape  from  the  fact  that  more  general 
traces  of  the  terminology  of  the  cults  or  of  the  philosophy  of  reli¬ 
gion  associated  with  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  Epistle.  These 
would  not  of  themselves  require  us  to  postulate  a  second-century 
date  and  we  must  recognize  the  possibility  that  the  Baptismal  Dis¬ 
course  was  composed  some  years  earlier  than  the  persecution.  At 
the  same  time,  it  will  be  felt  that  the  presence  of  these  indications 
brings  us  into  a  time  long  after  the  death  of  the  great  Apostles, 
when  Christianity  was  wholly  transplanted  to  Gentile  soil,  when 
relations  with  Judaism  had  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  pressing  im- 
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portance,  and  when  the  real  straggle  was  being  waged  against  the 
powerful  rivalry  of  the  mystery-cults.  To  say  the  least,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  such  a  situation  existing  much  earlier  than  the  end  of 
the  first  century;  and  the  more  one  examines  the  points  of  contact 
between  the  Epistle  and  the  cults,  the  more  one  is  inclined  to  feel 
that  he  is  indeed  in  the  religious  atmosphere  of  the  second  century, 
to  which  the  other  evidence  has  already  pointed  us. 


V.  THE  DESTINATION  OF  THE  EPISTLE 

The  Epistle  is  addressed  to  the  Christians  of  five  districts  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  are  listed  as  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and 
Bithynia  —  Pontus  and  Bithynia  forming  a  single  province.  In  a 
.general  way,  it  may  be  said  that  these  provinces  included  the  whole 
(jof  the  peninsula  north  of  the  great  divide  of  the  Taurus  mountains. 
This  area  possesses  a  certain  geographical  .unity,  and  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  to  £vtos  tou  Tctupou.  (Strabo,  Geog.  II,  5,  31;  Dio 
Cass.  LXXI,  23;  cf.  Livy  XXXVII,  35,  10,  etc.  —  cis  Taurum 
montem).  The  narrow  and  rugged  coastal  strip  south  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  (to  ekt6s  tou  TaOpou),  including  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and 
Cilicia,  had  poor  communications  with  the  north,  and  was  con¬ 
nected,  milch  more  closely  in  trade,  culture,  and  administration 
with  Syria  and  Cyprus. 

Roman  Pontus  had  been  associated  with  Bithynia  for  adminis¬ 
trative  purposes  from  the  time  of  Pompey.  After  the  defeat  of 
Mithridates  (65  B.C.),  his  kingdom  was  divided,  and  only  a  narrow 
strip  along  the  coast  in  its  western  parts,  from  the  old  frontier  of 
Bithynia  to  the  district  around  Amisus,  was  united  with  Bithynia, 
which  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  Roman  people  some  ten  years 
earlier  by  its  last  king,  Nicomedes  III.  Most  of  the  inland  country 
was  left  under  the  rule  of  local  chieftains,  and  was  incorporated 
some  sixty  years  later  (6  b.c.)  into  the  province  of  Galatia.  In  2  B.c. 
a  small  region  around  the  delta  of  the  Iris  River,  just  east  of  Amisus, 
was  likewise  added  to  Galatia  under  the  name  of  Pontus  Galaticus; 
and  eight  years  afterwards  the  same  province  was  enlarged  to 
include  the  remaining  sector  of  the  ancient  kingdom,  the  coastal 
lands  east  of  the  Iris,  .to  which  the  name  Pontus  Polemoniacus 
was  given. 
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The  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  under  the  Augustan 
settlement,  were  divided  between  the  Senate  and  the  Princeps.  In 
general,  the  Princeps  reserved  for  himself  the  administration  of  the 
frontier  provinces,  where  fighting  had  still  to  be  done,  and  where 
thTarmed  forces  of  the  Empire  were  chiefly  concentrated;  while  the 
Senate  held  authority  over  the  interior  provinces,  where  only  a  few 
cohorts  were  needed  to  maintain  order  internally.  Bithynia  and 
Pontus  was  a_  Senatorial  province  until  the  time  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  (a.d.  161-180),  except  for  briet  periods  under  Claudius, 
Nero,  and  Trajan,  when  it  was  transferred  temporarily  to  the 
directcare  of  the  Emperor  (or  Princeps) . 

The  province  of  Asia  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  popu¬ 
lous  parts  of  the  Empire.  It  included  the  regions  bordering  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  to  which  the  old  names  were  still 
attached  in  popular  usage  — Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria;  together 
with  the  adjacent  islands  of  the  Aegean,  and  the  Phrygian  high¬ 
lands  in  the  interior.  Here  were  the  great  seaports  of  Ephesus  and 
Miletus,  the  rich  islands’  of  Rhodes  and  Lesbos,  masters  of  sea¬ 
borne  commerce  for  centuries  past,  and  many  inland  towns  of 
considerable  importance,  such  as  Sardis.  Pergamum.  and  Philadel¬ 
phia.  All  this  region  had  been  evangelized  by  St.  Paul  and  other 
missionaries  of  the  first  Christian  generation,  and  there  was  per¬ 
haps  no  other  part  of  the  Roman  world  in  which  the  Christian 
cause  had  taken  such  firm  root  and  brought  forth  so  many  able 
leaders. 

The  province  of  Galatia  included  most  of  the  great  central 
plateau  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  foothills  of  the  Taurus  in  the  south 
to  the  wild  and  rugged  Paphlagonian  country  in  the  north.  The 
addition  of  the  eastern  Pontic  regions  gave  it  an  outlet  to  the^sea, 
with  the  important  harbour  of  Trapezum  (Trebizond).  St.  Paul 
had  established  a  number  of  Christian  groups  in  the  province 
during  his  ‘first  missionary  journey’  (Acts  13-14),  and  others  had 
followed  him,  partly  to  criticize  him  and  undermine  his  authority, 
partly  also  to  extend  the  mission  in  their  own  way.  This  province 
was  under  the  Senate  until  the  time  of  Vespasian  (a.d.  70-79),  who 
transferred  its  south-west  corner  to  the  province  of  Lycia  and 
Pamphylia,  and  Pontus  Polemoniacus  to  Cappadocia,  and  put  the 
administration  of  the  remainder  under  his  legate  for  the  latter 
province. 
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The  territory  of  Cappadocia  was  a  wild  and  inaccessible  country 
of  heavy  forests  and  deep  gorges,  lying  to  the  east  of  Galatia,  be¬ 
tween  the  mountains  of  Armenia  and  the  headwaters  of  the 
Euphrates.  In  72,  Vespasian  added  to  it  the  region  known  as 
Oommagene,  thus  extending  it  to  the  Euphrates  in  the  south-east; 
in  the  north,  he  attached  to  it  a  small  sector  of  western  Armenia. 
From  his  time,  the  means  of  communication  were  greatly  im¬ 
proved,  for  he  and  his  successors  undertook  a  great  programme 
of  roadbuilding  and  repair  throughout  Asia  Minor,  opening 
;the  whole  region  for  commerce  as  well  as  for  military  trans¬ 
port,  in  a  development  that  was  as  important  in  its  time  as  the 
building  of  the  railroads  through  the  American  West  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Rome’s  eastern  frontiers  were  now  the  only 
ones  where  she  confronted  a  foe  able  to  match  her  legions  in 
^combat.  In  Armenia  and  along  the  middle  Euphrates  she  faced  the 
power  of  Parthia.  In  case  serious  trouble  should  break  out,  the 
legions  permanently  quartered  in  the  East  would  not  suffice  to  meet 
the  danger,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  shift  additional  troops 
from  the  West,  chiefly  from  the  Danube  lands.  The  Flavians  were 
therefore  bent  upon  providing  better  communications^  with  the 
fortresses  of  the  Eastern  provinces  by  way  of  the  road  system  of 
Asia  Minor. 

Along  these  lines  of  communication,  the  province  of  Bithynia 
and  Nonius  occupied  a  place  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  two 
great  highways  to  the  East,  starting  from  the  Bosporus  and  the, 
Hellespont  and  providing  the  most  direct  route  for  the  Danubian 
legions,  ran  through  several  of  its  principal  cities.  It  was  thus  a 
necessity  for  Trajan,  when  he  was  making  ready  for  his  great 
Parthian  war,  to  arrange  with  the  Senate  to  have  this  province 
placed  for  a  time  under  his  direct  authority.  By  virtue  of  this 
agreement  Pliny  was  sent  out  to  serve  as  ‘Imperial  legate  with 
consular  powers’  ( legatus  Augusti  consulari potestate)  from  a.d.  i  i  i 
to  113. 

For  this  was  a  troublesome  province;  social  conditions  were  un¬ 
healthy  and  unstable.  Although  it  was  rich  in  natural  resources 
and  productive  of  great  wealth,  the  masses  of  the  population  were 
kept  on  a  level  of  bare  subsistence.  The  Roman  administrators 
tried  to  remedy  or  at  least  to  check  the  worst  abuses,  but  there  was  a 
property  qualification  for  membership  in  the  local  councils,  and  the 
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oppressed  had  no  means  of  redressing  their  grievances.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  the  peace  was  perpetually  disturbed  by  local  uprisings. 
The  uneasiness  of  the  urban  proletariat  is  reflected  in  Pliny’s 
letters  to  Trajan.  After  a  bad  lire  in  the  capital  city  of  Nicomedia, 
Pliny  thought  of  forming  a  fire-brigade  of  150  men,  from  which  he 
apprehended  no  trouble;  but  Trajan  declined  to  permit  him  to 
carry  out  this  very  modest  plan,  on  the  ground  that  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  province,  any  such  group  was  likely  to  prove  a  nucleus 
of  disturbance.  In  a  letter  which  reveals  with  startling  clarity  the 
dangerous  mood  of  the  populace,  he  bids  Pliny  remember  that 
‘that  province  and  especially  those  towns  have  been  troubled  by 
bodies  of  this  kind.  Whatever  name  we  give  to  those  who  are 
brought  into  association,  and  whatever  the  purpose,  they  soon 
become  gangs  (hetaeriae  brevi  fiunt)’.1  He  advises  him  therefore  to 
provide  machines  for  firefighting,  and  to  lay  upon  the  property- 
owners  themselves  the  chief  responsibility  for  extinguishing  fires. 

In  Bithynia,  then,  the  capital  city  could  not  be  permitted  to 
organize  a  fire-brigade,  even  though  the  governor  promised  to  take 
care  in  the  selection  of  the  personnel  and  judged  that  ‘it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  keep  an  eye  on  so  small  a  group’.  Trajan  had  learned 
from  experience  that  all  such  formations  were  dangerous  to  the 
public  peace.  In  such  an  atmosphere,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  con¬ 
gregations  of  the  faithful  should  take  on  a  sinister  aspect  in  the 
eyes  of  authority;  it  helps  to  explain  why  the  governor  should  have 
judged  the  Christians  worthy  of  death  for  their  obstinacy  in  refus- 
ing  to_give  uptheir  illegal  association.  Every  small  group,  however 
innocuous  or  even  laudable  its  aims,  was  looked  upon  as  a  possible 
source  of  intrigue  and  rebellion.  A  governor  who  had  received  his 
appointment  primarily  in  order  that  he  might  assure  undisturbed 
passage  for  Trajan’s  legions  as  they  were  being  mobilized  for  a 
major  campaign  could  not  afford  to  take  the  chance  of  allowing 
such  associations  to  continue.  The  unbending  refusal  to  perform 
the  usual  rites  before  the  statue  of  the  Emperor  could  only  serve 
to  confirm  the  suspicion  that  the  movement  was  essentially 
subversive. 

These  considerations  may  help  us  to  approach  the  puzzling 
problem  of  the  order  in  which  the  provinces  are  named,  for  which 
no  convincing  solution  has  yet  been  offered.  The  most  peculiar 
1  Pliny,  Epist.  x.  34. 
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feature  of  the  list  is  that  it  begins  with  Pontus  and  ends  with 
Bithynia,  though  these  are  the  two  departments  of  a  single  province. 
If  we  may  suppose,  however,  in  the  light  of  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  of  this  province,  that  the  persecution  began  there,  and  was 
there  felt  most  severely,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  letter  was 
addressed  primarily  to  the  Christians  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  and 
only  secondarily  to  the  rest  of  the  area?  The  order  in  which  the 
three  other  provinces  are  mentioned  would  then  have  no  particular 
significance.  Galatia  and  Cappadocia  would  naturally  be  coupled, 
as  they  had  been  for  many  years  under  a  single  administrator. 

The  suggestion  was  made  by  Ewald  and  strongly  supported  by 
Hort,  that  the  order  of  the  names  reflects  the  route  which  the 
bearer  of  the  letter  (presumably  Silvanus,  on  this  theory)  was  to 
follow  in  delivering  it  to  the  churches.  These  critics  suppose  that 
he  planned  to  come  by  sea  from  Rome  through  the  Bosporus  to  a 
harbour  of  Pontus,  probably  Sinope;  to  proceed  then  through 
Galatia,  perhaps  taking  the  road  which  branched  off  the  main  high¬ 
way  from  Amasis  to  Ancyra,  the  capital  and  chief  city  of  that 
province.  From  Ancyra,  he  might  go  by  way  of  Tavium  and 
Melitene  to  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  then  returning  westward 
along  the  southern  trunk  road  through  Arabissus  and  Caesarea 
Mazaca  to  Ephesus,  on  the  Aegean,  the  capital  of  Asia.  He  would 
then  make  his  way  north  to  Bithynia  through  many  towns  and 
cities  where  Christian  congregations  had  been  long  established, 
and  take  ship  for  Rome  from  one  of  the  harbours  of  the  Propontis. 

The  suggestion  is  ingenious  and  attractive,  but  it  seems  to  take 
too  little  account  of  the  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time,  which 
were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  letter.  When  a  fierce  persecution/ 
was  known  to  be  raging,  is  it  likely  that  people  in  Rome  would  be 
able  to  plan  the  itinerary  of  their  messenger  so  carefully  in  advance? 
And  is  it  right  to  assume,  is  it  indeed  remotely  possible,  that  such 
an  urgent  message  would  depend  for  its  circulation  upon  a  single 
copy  and  be  entrusted  to  a  single  messenger?  It  seems  much  more 
probable  that  numerous  copies  would  be  made,  and  that  they 
would  be  transmitted  as  rapidly  as  possible,  by  many  different 
channels,  as  opportunity  offered  or  means  could  be  devised. 

We  may  conjecture,  then,  though  without  too  much  confidence, 
that  the  names  of  Pontus  and  of  Bithynia  are  put  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  list  in  order  to  give  them  prominence,  since  the 
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writer’s  anxious  concern  is  focused  upon  them  as  the  storm  centre; 
and  the  names  of  the  other  provinces  are  inserted  between  them  to 
reflect  his  care  for  the  whole  region  within  the  Taurus,  since  there 
was  always  the  danger  that  the  wave  of  terror  would  not  stop  at 
provincial  boundaries  but  would  extend  its  havoc  into  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  states. 


vi.  the  problem  of  authorship  and  the 

PLACE  OF  WRITING 

The  salutation  attributes  the  letter  to  ‘Peter,  Apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ’,  and  the  conclusion  intimates  that  it  was  written  at 
‘Babylon’,  and  that  Silvanus  and  Mark  were  with  the  Apostle 
when  he  wrote  it. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  attribution  of  the  letter  to 
St.  Peter  was  ever  questioned  in  ancient  times,  although  it  happens 
that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  known  by  his  name 
earlier  than  the  end  of  the  second  century.  No  writer  before 
Irenaeus  ( post  190  a.d.)  mentions  the  Apostle  as  the  author,  and 
it  is  not  listed  in  the  Muratorian  fragment  on  the  Canon.  On  the 
strength  of  this  silence,  Harnack1  has  ventured  to  conjecture  that 
it  circulated  during  most  of  the  second  century  without  either 
salutation  or  conclusion,  not  as  a  letter  but  as  an  anonymous 
Christian  treatise;  and  that  the  name  of  Peter,  with  appropriate 
epistolary  furnishings,  was  added  to  it  by  ecclesiastical  authorities 
sometime  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  to  justify  its  inclusion 
in  the  canon  of  New  Testament  writings,  then  in  process  of 
formation.  This  hypothesis  has  found  favour  with  some  dis¬ 
tinguished  scholars,  but  it  has  no  positive  evidence  to  support  it, 
and  very  little  to  commend  it.  In  view  of  the  frequent  resort  to 
pseudonyms  in  both  Jewish  and  Christian  literature  of  the  period, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  not  published  with  the 
salutation  as  we  have  it.  The  composition  of  pseudonymous  letters 
is  a  fairly  common  device  in  purely  Greek  circles  also,  in  Hellen¬ 
istic  and  Roman  times. 

1  A.  von  Hamack,  Die  Chronologie  der  altchristlichen  Literatur  bis  Eusebius,  I, 
pp.  451-65.  Criticized  by  W.  Wrede,  ‘Miscellen  3:  Hamacka  Hypothese 
iiber  die  Addresse  dea  I  Petruabriefea’,  ZNTW,  1  (1900),  pp.  75-85. 
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There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  ‘Peter’  is  a  pseudonym. 
It  has  been  shown  above  (Introduction,  Section  iv)  that  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  dating  the  Epistle  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and 
that  in  any  case  it  must  be  later  than  the  persecution  under  Nero, 
in  which  the  Apostle  met  his  death.  This  conclusion  was  based 
upon  a  study  of  the  external  conditions  which  called  it  forth. 
Equally  weighty  arguments  against  the  Petrine  authorship  are  to 
be  found  in  the  language  and  style  of  the  writer  himself.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  if  the  name  ‘Peter’  did  not  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  Epistle,  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  anyone  to  suggest 
him  as  the  author. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  seems  incredible  that  Peter  should  show 
such  clear  dependence  upon  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  with  whom  he 
had  never  had  any  close  relations,  while  he  makes  little  use  of  the 
language  of  Jesus,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimately  associated 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  public  ministry;  and  that  he  should 
rely  wholly  upon  the  words  of  Deutero-Isaiah,  not  upon  his  own 
reminiscences,  in  holding  forth  the  example  of  Jesus’  demeanour 
under  suffering  (2:2iff.).  It  is  true  that  he  does  not  expound  the' 
distinctive  Pauline  doctrines  of  freedom  from  the  law,  justification 
by  faith  and  the  mystical  union  of  the  Christian  with  Christ;  but  this 
is  in  part  at  least  a  matter  of  emphasis,  and  due  in  large  degree  to 
the  character  of  the  writing  and  of  the  people  addressed.  Much  of 
what  is  generally  regarded  as  most  distinctive  in  the  theology  of  St. 
Paul  is  worked  out  in  opposition  to  a  peculiarly  Jewish  religious 
legalism,  which  was  of  no  concern  to  the  Gentiles  for  whom  First 
Peter  is  written.  Even  so,  the  book  is  strongly  marked  by  the 
impress  of  Pauline  theological  ideas,  and  in  language  the  depend¬ 
ence  upon  St.  Paul  is  undeniably  great.  All  through  the  Epistle, 1 
we  have  the  impression  that  we  are  reading  the  work  of  a  man  who 
is  steeped  in  the  Pauline  letters,  who  is  so  imbued  with  them  that 
he  uses  St.  Paul’s  words  and  phrases  without  conscious  search, 
as  his  own  thoroughly-assimilated  vocabulary  of  religion.  Entire 
passages  are  little  more  than  an  expansion  or  restatement  of  Pauline 
texts,  and  whole  verses  are  a  kind  of  mosaic  of  Pauline  words  and 
forms  of  expression.  As  a  theologian,  the  writer  has  a  mind  of  his 
own  and  is  no  mere  echo  of  Paul,  but  it  is  abundantly  evident  that 
he  has  formed  himself  on  Paul’s  writings.  And  as  we  have  re¬ 
marked  above  (Section  iv)  he  makes  use  also  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
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Ephesians,  which  is  almost  certainly  the  work  of  a  later  Paulinist, 
not  of  Paul  himself.  The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  is  that  his 
Epistle  is  not  only  later  than  the  time  of  Paul,  but  sufficiently  late 
to  permit  of  at  least  a  partial  collection  of  the  Pauline  letters  being 
made  and  circulated.  For  most  of  the  Apostle’s  letters  were 
addressed  to  particular  congregations  in  relation  to  local  difficul¬ 
ties  and  problems;  they  would  not  be  likely  to  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  a  wider  circle  until  some  years  after  his  death,  when 
his  name  had  become  revered  in  the  memory  of  the  entire  Church. 
In  his  own  lifetime,  and  indeed  for  most  of  the  next  generation, 
the  several  letters  would  have  only  a  local  circulation,  and  a 
Christian  teacher  would  have  no  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  any  but  those  that  had  been  directed  to  the  churches  of  his 
own  region.  But  quite  apart  from  the  question  of  dates,  it  is  hard 
to  conceive  that  Peter  himself,  who  for  a  time  at  least  was  not  in 
entire  sympathy  with  his  fellow-Apostle  (cf.  Gal.  2:11-14),  should 
finally  have  become  his  admiring  disciple  to  the  extent  displayed 
by  the  writer  of  this  Epistle. 

In  the  second  place,  the  writer  of  this  Epistle  is  thoroughly 
well  acquainted  with  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures;  but  he 
appears  to  know  them  only  in  the  Greek  version  and  there  is  not  a 
word  in  his  writing  to  suggest  that  this  knowledge  is  anything  other 
than  literary.  The  ready  familiarity  with  the  language  of  the 
Septuagint  which  he  displays  all  through  the  Epistle  is  scarcely 
imaginable  in  a  man  who  would  have  no  occasion  to  use  the  Greek 
Scriptures  at  all  until  late  in  life.  It  will  be  recalled  that  as  late  as 
the  Jerusalem  Council  (Acts  15  and  Galatians  2;  probably  in 
a.d.  44),  it  was  agreed  that  Peter  along  with  James  and  John  should 
go  ‘unto  the  circumcision’,  while  Paul  and  Barnabas  went  ‘unto 
the  heathen’  (Gal.  2:9;  cf.  v.  7  —  ‘they  saw  that  the  Gospel  of  the 
uncircumcision  was  committed  unto  me,  as  the  Gospel  of  the 
circumcision  was  to  Peter’).  At  this  time,  clearly,  Peter  was  not 
even  contemplating  a  mission  of  his  own  among  the  Gentiles,  and 
would  have  no  motive  for  studying  the  Scriptures  in  the  Greek 
version.  It  is  probable  that  during  his  flight  from  Jerusalem  in  the 
persecution  under  Agrippa,  only  a  few  months  later,  Peter  was  led 
quite  unexpectedly  to  follow  the  example  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  in 
carrying  the  Gospel  to  Gentiles  at  Caesarea  (see  my  article  ‘The 
Sequence  of  Events  in  Acts  9  to  15,  and  the  Career  of  Peter’  in  the 
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Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  Vol.  LXII,  Part  IV,  December  1943, 
pp.  295-306).  For  this  modest  beginning,  he  would  not  need 
Greek;  he  would  address  the  centurion’s  household  in  Aramaic, 
the  language  of  the  country.  Only  as  he  extended  his  missionary 
labours  to  more  distant  lands  would  he  find  it  necessary  to  preach 
in  Greek;  and  as  he  was  by  then  some  fifty  years  of  age,  it  would  be 
a  most  unusual  feat  For  him,  ‘unlearned  and  ignorant’  as  he  was 
(Acts  4:13),  subsequently  to  become  so  versed  in  the  Greek  Old 
Testament  as  the  author  of  our  Epistle. 

Moreover,  this  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  which  he  exhibits  is 
a  literary  knowledge,  not  that  of  one  who  has  himself  practised  the 
religion  of  the  Old  Testament  before  becoming  a  Christian.  To 
the  Jew,  the  Torah  was  the  heart  of  the  religion  in  which  he  was 
reared;  but  to  this  writer,  the  substance  of  the  earlier  revelation 
lay  in  its  testimony  to  ‘the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  that 
should  follow’,  and  there  is  never  a  suggestion  that  he  is  troubled 
by  the  problem  that  so  strongly  occupied  the  mind  of  Paul,  the 
problem  of  showing  how  a  faith  which  made  constant  appeal  to  the 
Old  Testament  could  at  the  same  time  reject  the  fundamental 
principle  which  based  the  whole  religious  life  upon  obedience  to 
the  divinely-given  Law.  If  this  man  was  a  Jew,  he  had  emanci¬ 
pated  himself  from  his  own  religious  inheritance  to  a  degree  that 
was  never  possible  to  Paul.  On  the  other  hand,  the  numerous 
points  of  contact  with  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  mysteries  — 
and  they  remain  abundant  even  if  we  are  forced  to  reject  the 
hypothesis  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  Taurobolium  —  seem  to  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  indicate  that  he  has  known  them  as  a 
devotee,  and  that  his  own  religious  past  lies  there,  and  not  in 
Judaism.  (So  Perdelwitz  —  ‘ich  glaube  aber,  dass  alle  Stellen 
unseres  Schreibens  an  Anschaulichkeit  and  Lebendigkeit  nur 
gewinnen,  wenn  man  sie  auf  ganz  bestimmte,  sowohl  dem  Ver- 
fasser  wie  seinen  Lesern  durchaus  bekannte  Erscheinungen 
beziehen  kann  .  .  .  Wenn  seine  Leser  aus  den  Kreisen  stammten, 
die  mit  den  religiosen  Anschauungen  und  Gebrauchen  der 
Mysterien  and  besonders  des  Kybelekults  vertraut  waren,  dann 
verstanden  sie  ihn  sofort,  was  er  ihnen  damit  sagen  wollte’,  op. 
cit.,  pp.  92-93,  and  103.) 

In  the  third  place,  and  most  decisively,  the  Epistle  is  quite 
obviously  the  work  of  a  man  of  letters,  skilled  in  all  the  devices  of 
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rhetoric,  and  able  to  draw  upon  an  extensive  and  even  learned 
vocabulary.  He  is  a  stylist  of  no  ordinary  capacity,  and  he  writes 
some  of  the  best  Greek  in  the  whole  New  Testament,  far  smoother 
and  more  literary  than  that  of  the  highly-trained  Paul.  This  is  a 
feat  plainly  far  beyond  the  powers  of  a  Galilean  fisherman,  who  at 
:  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion  could  neither  read  nor  write  even  his 
'  own  native  tongue  (Aramaic).  For  the  word  AypApiiaros  in  Acts 
4:13  means  exactly  that  — not  merely  ‘unlearned’,  but  actually 
‘illiterate’.  It  is  quite  probable  that  there  was  some  bilingualism  in 
Galilee,  and  that  a  fisherman  would  be  able  to  manage  enough  of 
the  Greek  of  the  marketplace  to  bargain  for  a  good  price  for  his 
fish,  but  that  he  should  ever  become  a  master  of  Greek  prose  is 
simply  unthinkable. 

The  force  of  these  considerations  is  admitted  even  by  those  who 
are  most  determined  to  uphold  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle, 
but  they  think  that  the  difficulty  can  be  overcome  by  ascribing 
to  Silvanus  (5:12)  a  large  degree  of  responsibility  for  the  language 
and  style  of  the  letter.  Inasmuch  as  we  know  very  little  about  this 
man,  apart  from  the  fact  that  he  accompanied  Paul  on  some  of  his 
missionary  journeys,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  he  may  have  been 
capable  of  writing  good  Greek  prose;  as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes, 
he  may  have  been  highly  educated  or  altogether  uneducated;  it 
may  at  least  be  said  that  he  had  been  associated  with  the  mission 
among  the  Gentiles  from  a  very  early  period.  We  should  then 
have  to  ask  why  a  man  of  the  standing  of  Silvanus  should  not 
write  in  his  own  name  to  a  region  in  which  he  himself  had  laboured, 
or  why  he  should  not  at  least  be  associated  with  Peter  in  the 
salutation,  as  with  Paul  in  the  Thessalonian  Epistles.  The  fatal 
objection  to  this  hypothesis,  however,  lies  in  the  character  of  the 
teaching,  most  conspicuously  in  the  meagreness  of  the  references 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit.  Unless  we  disregard  all  the  evidence 
of  Acts  and  the  Pauline  Epistles  concerning  the  life  and  thought  of 
the  Apostolic  Age,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  any  important 
leader  of  that  early  period  could  have  written  about  the  moral  life 
.  of  Christians  without  paying  any  attention  at  all  to  the  transform- 
|  ing  power  of  the  Spirit.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  some 
commentators  (Usteri,  von  Soden,  and  others)  have  suggested 
that  Silvanus,  independently  of  Peter,  is  the  author  of  the  Epistle, 
and  that  he  wrote  it  a  number  of  years  after  the  Apostle’s  death. 
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This  form  of  the  Silvanus-hypothesis  is  no  more  attractive  than 
the  other.  It  seems  clear  that  the  mention  of  Silvanus  in  the 
closing  greeting  is  merely  a  part  of  the  apparatus  of  pseudonymity 
(see  the  commentary  on  5:12). 

The  case  against  the  attribution  to  Peter  is  overwhelming.  It 
has  been  shown  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  written  during 
his  lifetime,  unless  we  reject  the  well-established  tradition  that 
he  died  in  the  Neronic  persecution,  and  make  him  live  on  well  into 
Flavian  times.  And  such  a  letter  could  not  have  been  written  by 
him,  the  illiterate  fisherman,  if  he  had  lived  to  be  over  a  hundred. 
The  attempt  to  get  around  these  hard  and  stubborn  facts  is  due 
only  to  the  erroneous  feeling  that  if  we  admit  the  Epistle  to  be 
pseudonymous,  we  somehow  deprive  it  of  its  authority  and  deny  it 
a  right  to  a  place  in  the  Canon  of  New  Testament  writings.  But 
spiritual  authority  cannot  thus  be  tied  to  questions  of  authorship 
and  date.  The  intrinsic  qualities  of  our  Epistle  entitle  it  to  an 
assured  place  among  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Christian  faith, 
whoever  may  have  been  the  author  or  whenever  he  may  have 
written. 

The  use  of  the  pseudonym  need  not  trouble  us  in  the  slightest; 
the  feeling  that  it  is  somehow  fraudulent  is  a  purely  modern 
prejudice.  It  was  not  intended  to  deceive  anyone,  or  to  confer  an 
undeserved  lustre  on  the  writing,  any  more  than  the  various 
pseudonyms  used  by  Kierkegaard.  The  Christians  of  Asia  Minor 
must  have  known  that  Peter  was  long  since  dead,  for  the  fame  of 
such  a  martyrdom  would  quickly  be  spread  throughout  the 
churches  of  all  regions.  They  would  recognize  the  pseudonym  for 
what  it  was  —  an  accepted  and  harmless  literary  device,  employed 
by  a  teacher  who  is  more  concerned  for  the  Christian  content  of  his 
message  than  for  the  assertion  of  his  own  claims  to  authority. 
Where  a  writing  conveys,  not  the  views  and  reflections  peculiar  to 
an  individual,  but  a  presentation  of  the  common  teaching  of  the 
society,  the  question  of  authorship  becomes  unimportant.  The 
writer  is  only  a  minister  by  whom  they  may  be  instructed;  and  his 
teachings  are  important,  not  as  his  teachings,  but  as  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church. 

Under  such  circumstances,  a  writer  may  issue  his  work  anony¬ 
mously,  as  in  the  case  of  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews;  or  he  may  send  it  forth  under  a  pseudonym,  as  in  the 
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case  of  the  Petrine  literature,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and 
the  Pastoral  Epistles.  The  pseudonym  introduces  an  element  of 
dramatic  creation,  akin  to  that  which  we  find  in  the  monologues  of 
Browning  (Andrea  del  Sarto,  etc.).  It  requires  of  the  writer  an 
effort  of  the  creative  imagination.  He  does  not  simply  attach  a 
great  name,  chosen  at  random  from  the  honour  roll  of  antiquity, 
to  his  own  words;  nor  is  he  concerned  to  gain  an  artificial  prestige 
for  his  work  by  giving  it  such  an  honourable  attribution.  Like  the 
dramatist,  he  seeks  to  re-create  the  personality  of  the  one  whose 
name  he  has  chosen,  and  to  make  him  speak  in  his  own  personality 
and  accents.  In  First  Peter,  the  effort  has  been  attended  with 
marked  success.  The  theology  clearly  belongs  to  a  post-Apostolic 
stage  of  development,  and  the  style  and  language  are  of  course 
those  of  the  writer;  but  his  personality  is  veiled  behind  that  of  the 
martyred  Apostle  who  is  here  made  to  speak  his  noble  words  of 
instruction  and  encouragement  for  the  benefit  of  another  genera¬ 
tion  in  its  time  of  trial. 

An  unreal  difficulty  has  been  alleged,  in  the  use  of  the  name  of 
Peter  to  head  a  letter  addressed  to  a  region  evangelized  by  St. 
Paul.  In  fact,  it  is  not  so  clear  that  this  is  a  Pauline  ‘Missions- 
j  gebiet’.  St.  Paul  might  indeed  claim  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
!  the  Church  in  Asia,  and  to  have  been  the  first  to  preach  the  Gospel 
in  Galatia.  But  his  own  letters  show  that  others,  and  indeed  a 
Jerusalem  group  unfriendly  to  himself,  had  worked  in  both  these 
regions  with  some  success  even  in  his  own  lifetime.  In  Asia, 
indeed,  his  memory  seems  to  have  been  eclipsed  at  a  fairly  early 
date  by  that  of  a  John,  who  was  so  revered  that  he  came  to  be 
identified  with  the  son  of  Zebedee;  and  it  was  certainly  not  St. 
Paul  that  evangelized  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  to  which  the  Epistle  is 
primarily  addressed.  That  region  owed  its  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel  to  many  different  preachers,  most  of  them  unknown;  and 
indeed  the  salutation  may  reflect  a  tradition  that  St.  Peter  himself 
had  laboured  there  at  some  period  of  his  life.  At  any  rate,  the 
attribution  to  St.  Peter  of  a  writing  so  imbued  with  the  language  of 
St.  Paul  indicates  that  for  this  writer  there  was  no  longer  any 
recollection  of  any  disharmony  between  the  two  great  leaders.  He 
draws  upon  the  letters  of  the  one,  and  upon  the  name  of  the 
other,  as  upon  two  that  were  chief  in  the  noble  army  of  martyrs, 
and  hallowed  in  the  memory  of  the  Church  as  co-workers  with  God 
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in  the  building  of  the  foundations  on  which  all  subsequent 
construction  must  rest. 

The  mention  of  Mark  and  Silvanus,  and  also  of  Babylon,  has 
no  significance  except  as  part  of  the  device  of  pseudonymity. 
Babylon,  of  course,  can  be  intended  to  mean  neither  the  ancient 
city  on  the  Euphrates,  nor  the  Roman  garrison-town  in  Egypt.  As 
in  the  Apocalypse,  it  means  Rome.  But  Rome  is  mentioned  as 
the  place  of  writing,  only  because  St.  Peter  is  put  forward  as  the 
writer,  and  the  connection  of  St.  Peter  with  Rome  was  already 
firmly  established  in  the  tradition  of  the  Church.  With  the 
definitive  abandonment  of  the  Petrine  authorship,  all  reason  for 
connecting  the  letter  with  a  Roman  author  vanishes.  Moreover, 
on  the  theory  of  a  Roman  origin,  it  seems  impossible  to  account 
■  for  the  fact  that  there  is  no  trace  of  its  use  in  the  Latin  churches 
;  until  the  time  of  Cyprian.1  As  mentioned  before,  it  is  not  listed  in 
the  Muratorian  Canon,  which  is  a  document  of  the  Roman  Church 
of  the  end  of  the  second  century.  It  seems  probable,  accordingly, 
that  it  was  written  in  the  area  to  which  it  is  addressed,  by  a 
presbyter  of  the  region,  who  knew  at  first  hand  the  sufferings  of  his 
flock  under  the  terror.  But  we  have  no  means  of  penetrating 
behind  the  pseudonym,  and  the  true  author  remains  hidden  from 
us  by  the  veil  which  he  has  himself  chosen  to  draw. 


VII.  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  EPISTLE 

The  Epistle  is  in  no  sense  a  theological  treatise.  The  central 
doctrines  of  Christianity  are  presupposed,  but  they  are  not 
expounded  or  discussed;  except  for  the  brief  Christological 
passages  in  2:21-24  and  3:18-22  they  are  not  even  stated.  The 
writer  is  concerned  to  set  forth  the  manner  of  life  to  be  followed  by 
the  Christian  in  the  Church  and  in  the  world,  and  he  refers  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  faith  only  as  to  principles  held  in  common  by 
him  and  his  readers,  to  which  he  may  therefore  appeal  with  con¬ 
fidence  in  seeking  to  direct  their  conduct.  The  elements  of 
doctrine  which  are  thus  introduced  are  few  and  simple,  seldom 

1  The  references  in  Tertullian  occur  in  writings  whose  genuineness  is  sus- 
,  pected;  if  he  knew  the  Epistle  at  all,  it  was  not  until  late  in  life.  Its  use  by  Ire- 
|  naeus,  and  also  the  traces  in  the  Epistle  of  the  Churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne, 
reflects  the  connection  of  the  Gallic  church  with  Asia  Minor. 
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going  beyond  the  fundamental  instruction  about  God  and  Christ 
that  would  be  given  in  preparation  for  baptism.  Accordingly,  he 
does  not  present  anything  like  a  system  of  Christian  thought,  nor 
does  he  attempt  to  enter  into  the  profounder  implications  of  the 
-  doctrinal  teaching.  He  is  directly  concerned  not  with  thought  but 
!  with  conduct  and  character;  and  his  ground  of  appeal  lies  not  in 
doctrines  as  such,  but  in  the  living  relationship  which  has  been 
established  between  the  Christian  believer  and  God  through  the 
life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ  and  through  entrance  into 
the  Christian  community  by  baptism. 


The  Doctrine  of  God 

Christians  know  God  as  the  Father  who  has  begotten  them 
again  into  a  new  life,  which  is  inspired  and  directed  by  the  hope  of 
immortality  and  of  a  part  in  the  triumphant  consummation  of 
God’s  purpose  for  the  universe,  soon  to  be  realized  (1:3-5).  As 
His  children,  dedicated  to  His  obedience,  their  lives  are  no  longer 
to  be  governed  by  the  impulses  of  desire,  but  by  the  constant 
aspiration  after  His  holiness  (1:14-16).  He  whom  they  have 
learned  to  invoke  as  Father  is  the  Judge  to  whom  they  must  render 
account;  therefore  they  may  not  presume  upon  the  intimate 
relationship  to  which  He  has  admitted  them,  but  must  live  in  awe 
of  Him,  remembering  that  He  judges  without  partiality  ‘according 
to  each  man’s  work’  (1:17).  God  is  to  them  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  all  things.  It  is  He  that  ‘called  them  out  of  darkness  into 
His  marvellous  light’  (2:9);  His  all-determining  ‘foreknowledge’ 
predestined  them  to  be  His  own  (1:1-2);  His  grace  endows  them 
with  the  gifts  that  enable  them  to  serve  Him  and  their  brethren 
(4:10-11);  His  glorious  Spirit  rests  upon  them  in  time  of  persecu¬ 
tion  (4: 14).  Even  the  sufferings  which  they  bear  come  upon  them 
in  accordance  with  His  will,  for  their  present  chastening  and  future 
glory  (4:12-13).  He  is  the  ‘faithful  Creator’  who  takes  into  His 
keeping  the  souls  which  He  has  made  (4:19);  He  cares  for  His 
people  and  invites  them  to  cast  upon  Him  the  whole  burden  of 
their  anxieties  (5:7);  and  He  will  at  the  last  manifest  the  fullness  of 
His  grace  in  restoring,  confirming,  and  perfecting  them  (5:10).  As 
He  has  so  revealed  Himself,  their  faith  and  hope  are  in  Him  (1:21); 
all  their  relations  with  others  are  determined  by  the  desire  to  please 
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Him  and  to  do  His  will  (1:17, 2:15,  18, 20;  3:2,  4,  12;  4:2),  to  glorify 
Him  (4:11)  and  to  lead  others  to  glorify  Him  also  (2:12).  Clearly, 
the  thought  of  this  writer  is  not  Christocentric  but  theocentric;  it 
begins  from  and  returns  constantly  to  the  thought  of  God  as 
Creator,  Father,  and  Judge,  as  the  One  whose  will  determines  all 
that  comes  to  pass,  who  shapes  the  destiny  and  determines  the 
actions  of  those  whom  He  has  chosen  for  His  own,  who  sustains 
them  through  the  sufferings  which  He  sends  to  test  them,  and  who 
at  the  last  will  vindicate  them  and  reward  them  eternally. 


The  Doctrine  of  Christ 

The  thought  of  Christ  in  the  Epistle  revolves  almost  entirely 
around  two  poles,  viz.,  His  sufferings  and  death,  and  His  subse¬ 
quent  exaltation.  These  are  regarded  by  the  writer  as  the  twin 
themes  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  —  ‘the  sufferings  destined  for 
Christ,  and  the  glories  that  should  follow’  (1:11),  and  they  likewise 
form  the  substance  of  the  Gospel  proclamation  —  it  is  ‘these  things 
which  were  now  proclaimed  to  you  by  those  who  brought  you 
the  Gospel’  (1:12).  The  fullest  statement  of  his  Christology  is 
given  in  31:18-22.  ‘Christ  once  suffered  for  sins,  a  just  man  for 
unjust  men,  that  He  might  bring  you  to  God;  put  to  death  in  the 
flesh,  He  was  made  alive  in  the  spirit,  wherein  also  He  went  and 
preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison; . . .  baptism  now  saves  you  through 
His  resurrection;  He  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  having  ascended 
into  heaven,  with  angels  and  authorities  and  powers  made  subject 
to  Him.’  Here  we  are  given  something  like  a  pre-statement  of  the 
articles  of  the  Creed  —  ‘He  suffered  (under  Pontius  Pilate);  was 
crucified,  dead,  and  buried;  He  descended  into  hell;  (the  third  day) 
He  rose  again  from  the  dead;  He  ascended  into  heaven  and  sitteth 
at  the  right  hand  of  God.’  To  this,  there  is  elsewhere  added  the 
thought  of  His  coming  in  power  —  ‘the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ’ 
(1:7,  13)  —  to  ‘judge  the  quick  and  the  dead’  (4:5),  to  reward  the 
faithful  with  ‘glory  and  honour’  (1:6;  5:4)  and  to  punish  their  foes; 
in  that  great  day  His  glory  will  be  revealed  and  will  be  shared  with 
His  followers  (4:13;  5:1,  6).  No  specific  mention  is  made  of  His 
pre-existence  (though  this  has  sometimes  been  read  into  1:11  and 
1:20),  of  His  birth,  or  of  His  earthly  ministry  (apart  from  the 
Passion). 
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The  significance  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  set  forth  in  a  number 
of  passages,  though  it  receives  less  attention  than  the  thought  of 
the  pattern  which  He  provides  for  Christian  conduct  in  His  suffer¬ 
ings  as  an  innocent  victim  of  man’s  injustice.  The  ‘blood’  of 
Christ,  shed  in  sacrifice,  is  represented  (in  a  figure  drawn  from  the 
imagery  of  Exodus  24)  as  ‘sprinkled’  upon  the  faithful  for  the 
establishment  of  a  covenant  between  them  and  God,  sealing  them 
for  His  service  in  obedience  to  Christ  and  binding  them  to  Him  in 
a  living  communion  (1:2).  Again,  in  1:18-19,  ‘the  precious  blood  of 
Christ  as  of  a  Iamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot’  is  brought  to 
mind  as  the  effective  power  which  has  liberated  believers  from  the 
futile  life  of  paganism  which  was  their  natural  inheritance.  The 
vicarious  aspect  of  His  sacrifice  is  brought  forward  in  2:24,  where 
it  is  coupled  with  the  thought  of  moral  efficacy  —  ‘He  bare  our  sins 
in  His  body  on  the  tree,  that  we  might  die  to  sins  and  live  to  right¬ 
eousness’;  and  again  in  3:18,  where  it  is  associated  with  His  media¬ 
torial  office  of  bringing  us  into  the  presence  of  God  —  ‘He  suffered 
for  sins  once,  a  just  man  for  unjust  men,  that  He  might  bring  you 
to  God’.  Yet  again,  the  thought  that  ‘He  was  put  to  death  in  the 
flesh’  (3:i8=‘suffered  in  the  flesh’,  4:1)  is  made  the  ground  of  an 
exhortation  to  Christians  to  ‘arm  themselves  with  the  same  mind’; 
that  is,  to  count  themselves  dead  to  the  old  life  that  was  governed 
by  ‘the  desires  of  men’,  in  obedience  to  ‘the  will  of  the  Gentiles’, 
and  to  ‘pass  the  remainder  of  their  time  in  the  flesh  in  devotion  to 
the  will  of  God’  (4:1-3;  an  elaboration  of  the  thought  already  sug¬ 
gested  in  2:24).  If  this  brief  Epistle  may  be  taken  as  any  index, 
the  writer  finds  the  chief  significance  of  Christ’s  death  in  the 
motive  power  which  it  gives  for  the  dedication  of  life  to  God;  for 
this  thought  alone  is  developed.  In  keeping  with  the  common 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  he  also  believes  that  Christ’s  death  was 
sacrificial,  vicarious,  and  redemptive;  but  none  of  these  ideas  is 
given  more  than  passing  notice,  and  they  seem  to  belong  rather 
to  his  inheritance  than  to  the  essential  fabric  of  his  own  thought. 
It  would  be  rash,  however,  to  insist  upon  such  a  conclusion,  for  a 
single  work  may  reflect  a  particular  emphasis  which  would  not 
always  be  given  by  the  teacher. 

But  above  all  other  thoughts,  this  writer  sees  in  Christ,  both  in 
His  sufferings  and  in  His  glory,  the  Pattern  which  is  set  before  the 
Christian  that  it  may  be  unfolded  anew  in  his  own  life.  Christ 
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suffered  as  an  innocent  man,  and  He  endured  the  suffering 
patiently,  submissively,  without  retaliation.  In  both  respects  He 
set  the  example  which  we  are  to  follow  (2:21-23).  The  Christian 
must  take  care  not  to  do  any  wrong  to  justify  the  infliction  of 
punishment  upon  him;  and  if  he  is  called  to  suffer  in  innocence,  let 
him  endure  in  the  spirit  manifested  by  Christ,  without  reviling  or 
threatening,  without  returning  evil  for  evil,  but  on  the  contrary 
blessing  his  persecutors  and  glorifying  God  in  the  Name  for  which 
he  suffers  (2:i9ff.;  3:9;  4:14-16).  In  such  trials,  he  is  ‘sharing  the 
sufferings  of  Christ’,  and  will  at  the  appointed  time  have  the  joy  of 
sharing  the  eternal  glory  to  which  Christ  has  already  been  exalted. 
Christians  live  in  hope  of  the  revelation  of  that  glory;  its  gleams 
already  brighten  their  inward  being,  as  they  look  in  faith  to  the 
unseen  Lord  and  are  joined  with  Him  in  the  bond  of  love  (1:8). 

The  life  and  example  of  Christ  are  mentioned  only  in  this 
context  of  His  demeanour  in  suffering,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
much  of  the  language  is  borrowed  from  the  Old  Testament  Scrip¬ 
ture  (Isaiah  53).  There  is  not  a  word  to  indicate  that  a  disciple  of 
Jesus,  an  eye-witness  of  His  conduct,  is  speaking;  there  is  nothing 
that  lies  outside  the  range  of  that  which  would  be  familiar  to  all  who 
knew  the  story  of  the  Passion,  even  in  its  most  general  outline.  The 
life  of  holiness  is  not  grounded  in  the  imitation  of  Christ,  but  on  the 
nature  of  God  Himself  (1:15-16)  and  on  the  ‘immortal  seed’  from 
which  the  regenerate  life  springs  (1:23). 


The  Doctrine  of  the  Spirit 

The  Spirit  of  God  is  mentioned  only  four  times  in  the  Epistle. 
In  1:2  the  writer  speaks  of  the  ‘sanctifying  action  of  the  Spirit’ 
which  accompanies  election  ‘according  to  the  foreknowledge  of 
God  the  Father’;  but  no  other  reference  is  made  to  the  idea  of  the 
Spirit  as  exercising  moral  power  in  the  life  of  the  believer;  nor,  in 
speaking  of  the  xapicruorra,  the  ‘gifts  of  grace’  which  are  imparted 
to  all  Christians,  does  he  associate  them  with  the  activity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  Church;  it  is  God  Himself  who  supplies  the  strength  in 
which  they  do  their  various  services.  Here  certainly  our  author  is 
no  follower  of  Paul;  but  more  than  that,  he  seems  far  removed  from 
the  general  atmosphere  of  the  Apostolic  Age.  For  in  the  great 
place  which  he  gives  to  the  Spirit  in  the  life  of  the  believer  and  of 
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the  Church,  Paul  shows  no  indication  that  he  is  offering  a  doctrine 
peculiar  to  himself;  indeed,  it  is  just  in  this  area  that  he  appears  to 
be  moving  most  completely  in  the  full  stream  of  the  common 
Christian  life  and  thought  of  his  time.  The  Apostolic  Age  was 
above  all,  in  its  own  consciousness,  the  Age  of  the  Spirit;  if  we 
may  affirm  anything  with  confidence  about  the  primitive  church,  it 
is  surely  this;  and  a  writing  in  which  the  sense  of  the  active  presence 
of  the  Spirit  has  fallen  into  eclipse  as  it  has  in  First  Peter  betrays  by 
that  indication  alone  that  it  is  the  product  of  a  later  generation.  It 
is  utterly  inconceivable  that  to  Peter,  or  to  Silvanus  for  that  matter, 
the  doctrine  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  was  wholly  unknown,  or  was 
not  of  the  first  importance  for  the  moral  life  of  the  Christian. 

The  writer  speaks  again  of  the  Spirit  in  1:1 1  and  12.  The  ‘Spirit 
of  Christ’  was  in  the  prophets,  ‘testifying  beforehand  to  the  suffer¬ 
ings  destined  for  Christ  and  the  glories  that  should  follow’;  and 
these  things  were  proclaimed  by  men  who  ‘preached  the  Gospel 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  sent  down  from  heaven’.  Here  the  thought  is  of 
the  Spirit  accompanying  the  message  of  the  Gospel,  formerly  in 
the  prophets,  afterwards  in  the  Apostles.  There  is  still  no  thought 
of  the  Spirit  as  a  constant  Presence  in  the  believer  and  within  the 
community. 

The  fourth  reference  to  the  Spirit  is  in  4: 14,  where  the  persecuted 
Christians  are  assured  that  in  the  midst  of  their  sufferings  under 
persecution,  ‘the  Spirit  of  glory  and  power,  the  Spirit  of  God  rests 
upon  them’.  This  is  a  new  application  of  an  O.T.  passage  (Isaiah 
11:2).  It  suggests  again  the  thought  of  a  visitation  wKIch  is  given 
under  particular  circumstances  —  a  power  to  sustain  them  and  a 
glory  to  reward  them  when  they  are  being  most  sorely  tested. 
Even  here,  the  thought  is  not  that  the  Spirit  dwells  in  their 
hearts,  as  in  the  teaching  of  Paul;  it  is  more  akin  to  the  O.T.  idea 
of  the  Spirit  coming  upon  men  of  God  at  particular  times,  to 
equip  them  for  the  immediate  task. 

The  doctrine,  then,  is  singularly  undeveloped  in  the  Epistle. 
This  is  clear  evidence  of  affinity  with  the  trends  of  the  second 
century,  not  with  the  first  age  of  the  Church. 
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Baptism,  Regeneration,  and  the  Christian  Life 

As  we  have  previously  observed  (Introduction,  Section  in),  the 
principal  theme  of  the  writer  over  the  major  portion  of  the  Epistle 
is  the  nature  of  the  Christian  life;  more  particularly,  the  manner  in 
which  the  Christian  is  to  conduct  himself  among  his  pagan  neigh¬ 
bours.  References  to  suffering  are  incidental  to  the  main  theme, 
until  in  4:12  there  is  a  sudden  shift  of  emphasis  which  reflects  the 
outbreak  of  a  violent  persecution.  The  impression,  once  widely 
held,  that  the  writer  is  pre-eminently  the  ‘Apostle  of  Hope’,  as  if 
Hope  received  a  disproportionate  attention  in  this  Epistle  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  is  quite  false.  He  is 
indeed  animated  by  the  hope  of  the  future  glory,  the  coming 
‘revelation  of  Jesus  Christ’,  but  not  more  conspicuously  than  other 
N.T.  writers;  in  fact,  there  is  an  equal  or  even  a  greater  emphasis 
on  hope  in  some  of  the  Pauline  writings  (e.g.,  Rom.  8:12-25;  2  Cor. 
5:1-10).  The  hope  that  is  set  before  us  in  the  Gospel  is  in  this 
Epistle  not  so  much  a  theme  of  instruction  as  one  of  the  pre¬ 
suppositions,  one  of  the  elements  of  the  common  faith  of  Christians 
on  which  the  writer  bases  his  exhortations  to  a  life  of  holiness, 
humility,  and  love. 

The  Christian  life  begins  with  Baptism,  the  sacrament  of 
regeneration,  wherein  the  believer  enters  into  a  new  relationship 
with  God,  as  of  child  to  Father,  receives  the  gift  of  immortality, 
and  becomes  heir  to  all  the  glories  that  God  has  purposed  and 
promised  to  His  people.  This  note  is  struck  in  the  opening  words 
of  the  Discourse:  ‘Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  has  regenerated  us  to  a  living  hope  through  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  to  an  inheritance 
incorruptible  and  undefiled  and  unfading,  reserved  in  heaven  for 
you’  (1:3).  Christians  have  ‘purified  their  souls  by  obedience  to 
the  truth’,  and  are  ‘begotten  again,  not  of  mortal  (“corruptible”) 
seed,  but  of  immortal  (“incorruptible”),  through  the  living  and 
abiding  Word  of  God’  (1:23).  In  keeping  with  the  same  thought, 
those  who  have  been  baptized  are  addressed  as  ‘new-born  babes’, 
and  bidden  to  ‘desire  the  pure  spiritual  milk’  that  will  foster  their 
growth  ‘unto  salvation’  (2:2).  Again,  in  3:21-22,  they  are  taught: 
‘Baptism  —  not  a  washing  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  a 
petition  to  God  for  a  good  conscience  —  now  saves  you  through 
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the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  at  the  right  hand  of 
God.’ 

Baptism  is  here  regarded  not  as  a  merely  formal  rite  of  initiation 
into  the  Christian  community,  but  as  a  sacrament  which  com¬ 
municates  to  the  believer  the  lifegiving  power  of  the  risen  and 
glorified  Christ.  The  outward  act  finds  its  true  significance  in  the 
spiritual  transformation  which  is  accomplished  —  the  ‘regener¬ 
ation’  to  a  new  life  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  mediated  through  His 
Word,  centred  not  in  earth  but  in  heaven,  issuing  not  from  mere 
amendment  of  the  old  life,  but  from  an  ‘immortal  seed’  implanted 
within.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  manner  of  thinking  is  not 
derived  from  Judaism;  the  bewilderment  of  Nicodemus  at  the 
proclamation  of  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth  (John  3:4)  reflects 
truly  enough  how  alien  to  Jewish  theology  this  idea  really  was;  a 
man  could  be  ‘a  master  in  Israel’,  and  yet  know  nothing  of  these 
things.  We  are  dealing  here  with  a  body  of  ideas  that  Christianity 
borrowed  from  the  contemporary  Hellenistic  modes  of  religious 
thought. 

If  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  found  a  ready  entrance  into  the 
Christian  teaching,  it  was  because  nothing  else  was  adequate  to 
express  the  sense  of  newness  which  men  experienced  in  Christ;  the 
sense  that  the  old  life  had  ended  and  a  new  life  begun  —  new,  not 
merely  in  direction  and  intention,  but  in  essence;  the  sense  that  the 
supernatural,  the  heavenly,  the  divine,  had  broken  in  and  dis¬ 
placed  the  earthly,  natural,  mortal  life.  Over  a  wide  area,  the 
Hellenistic  philosophy  had  marked  out  paths  which  were  emin¬ 
ently  congenial  to  the  Christian  experience:  a  salvation  which 
meant  deliverance  from  the  tyranny  of  the  passions,  and  regener¬ 
ation  to  enlightenment,  knowledge,  and  immortality  through 
mystical  participation  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Saviour- 
God.  But  in  its  borrowing,  Christianity  was  not  merely  imitative. 
Resting  upon  a  radically  different  conception  of  God,  of  man,  and 
of  human  destiny,  these  words  and  ideas  received  in  the  hands  of 
Christian  teachers  a  new  content  and  a  significant  transformation. 
In  the  pagan  conception,  the  initiate  became  himself  a  god, 
awakening  as  from  a  drunken  stupor  to  the  sober  realization  of  the 
divinity  within  him;  to  the  Christians,  on  the  contrary,  the  new 
life  is  still  a  ‘creation’  (2  Cor.  5:17  —  Kaivh  ktIjiQ.  and  God  stands 
above  it  as  Creator  and  as  Lord.  The  regenerate  life,  in  the 
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Christian  conception,  is  not  self-sufficient;  it  is  ‘guarded  by  God’s 
power’  (1:5),  and  subject  to  His  will  (4:2);  it  seeks  to  be  conformed 
to  His  holiness  (1:15-16),  stands  responsible  to  His  impartial 
judgment  (1:17),  and  devotes  itself  to  making  known  His  wonderful 
works  (2:9)  and  to  glorifying  Him  in  all  things  (4:11).  Moreover, 
it  is  lived  in  the  community  of  God’s  people,  and  finds  its  necessary 
expression  in  the  ‘love  of  the  brethren’  (1:22)  and  in  mutual 
service  (4:8-10);  in  this,  it  differs  profoundly  from  the  individual¬ 
ism,  the  solitary  mysticism  which  characterizes  the  Hellenistic 
conception.  Again,  the  Christian  regeneration  is  not  wholly 
realized  in  the  present  experience,  which  is  but  an  earnest  of  the 
glory  that  is  yet  to  be  revealed;  its  significance  is  not  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  except  in  relation  to  the  consummation  of  the  divine  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  ‘Hast  Time’,  in  the  ‘revelation  of  Jesus  Christ’  (1:5,  7, 
11;  5:1,  6,  10).  In  the  general  framework  of  Hellenistic  religion,, 
time  and  history  have  no  reality,1  but  the  Christian  thinker  sees 
even  the  highest  life  as  set  in  the  conditions  of  the  historical! 
process  as  it  has  been  ordered  by  God;  regeneration  is  made  pos¬ 
sible  for  man^ through  the  mighty  acts  of  God  in  Christ,  when  ‘He 
raised  Him  from  the  dead  and  gave  Him  glory’  (1:21;  cf.  3:21-22), 
and  is  an  anticipation  of  the  fulfilment  of  God’s  purpose  in  creation 
and  in  history.  The  Saviour  who  has  died  and  risen  again  is  not  a 
mythical  figure  like  the  ‘lords’  of  the  mystery-cults,  but  One  who 
has  lived  a  true  human  life  upon  earth,  as  a  man  upon  men;  who 
has  laid  down  His  life  in  love  and  voluntary  self-sacrifice,8  in 
humble  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  leaving  His  followers  an 
example,  that  they  may  follow  in  His  footsteps  (2:2iff.);  and 
mystical  union  with  Him  in  His  death  and  resurrection  is  signifi¬ 
cant  above  all  in  the  transformation  which  it  effects  in  the  moral 
life  —  it  is  a  death  to  sin,  and  a  life  to  righteousness  (2:24;  4:1-3). 3 

1  The  theologians  of  the  mysteries  clearly  realize  that  the  myths  are  merely 
graphic  representations  of  natural  principles,  not  tales  of  the  experiences  of  the 
saviour-god.  ‘All  this  did  not  happen  at  any  one  time:  the  mind  sees  the  whole 
process  at  once,  words  tell  of  part  first,  part  second.’  (Re  the  Attis-cult,  in  Sallus- 
tius’  Concerning  the  Gods  and  the  Universe,  iv,  ed.  A.  D.  Nock;  Cambridge,  1926.) 

2  J.  Weiss  points  out  that  the  Christian  conception  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
I  character  of  Christ  owes  nothing  to  Jewish  Messianism  or  to  the  mystery-cults; 

[  it  "derives  from  the  historical  personality  "of  Jesus.  The  History  of  Primitive 

Christianity,  trans.  by  f  our  "Friends,  ed.  by  F.  C.  Grant  (New  York,  1937),  II, 
45°- 

8  On  the  relationship  of  Christian  ideas  to  the  religious  thought  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  paganism,  see  especially  P.  S.  Minear,  And  Great  shall  be  your  Re¬ 
ward  (‘Yale  Studies  in  Religion’  XII  [New  Haven,  1941])  c.  5;  J.  Dey,  rJaAiyytveala: 
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The  life  which  is  imparted  to  believers  in  their  regeneration  is 
radically  different  from  the  old  in  its  outward  expression,  as  in  its 
essence.  The  old  way  of  life  was  futile,  a  mere  following  of 
ancestral  custom  with  no  sense  of  aim  or  purpose  (1:18);  lived  in 
ignorance  of  the  truth  of  God,  it  had  no  better  guide  than  the 
impulses  of  desire  (1:14).  It  was,  in  consequence,  enslaved  to  the 
mass  will  (‘the  will  of  the  Gentiles’),  and  given  over  to  the  vilest 
debauchery  (4:3).  The  new  way  of  life  is  grounded  in  hope;  it  is 
lived  in  the  light  of  the  unseen,  eternal  realities  which  God  has 
made  known  in  Christ,  of  the  divine  purpose  of  salvation  that  is 
shortly  to  be  revealed  (1:3-5).  *ts  relationships,  it  is  deter¬ 

mined  by  the  knowledge  of  God.  Christians  are  to  obey  Him,  as 
children  obey  a  Father.  They  are  to  be  holy  as  He  is  holy,  knowing 
themselves  to  be  responsible  to  Him  for  all  their  deeds  (1:14-17). 
As  Christ  has  liberated  them  from  their  old  vain  courses  at  the 
sacrifice  of  His  life,  they  are  now  faithful  to  the  God  who  raised 
their  Redeemer  from  the  dead  and  glorified  Him  (i:i8ff.). 

The  new  life  is  lived  in  the  community  of  God’s  people. 
Purified  in  soul,  and  endowed  with  immortality,  they  are  to  love 
one  another  with  all  their  hearts  (1:22-23),  ^  t0  Put  away  a^  the 
selfishness  and  deceit  that  would  be  incompatible  with  the  love  of 
the  brotherhood  (2:1).  In  living  union  with  Christ  and  with  one 
another,  they  are  being  formed  into  a  spiritual  household,  whose 
function  is  worship  —  ‘to  offer  spiritual  sacrifices’,  ‘to  tell  forth 
the  wonderful  works’  of  the  God  who  has  called  them  into  His 
service.  They  are  enjoined  to  give  the  first  place  to  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  a  strong  and  steadfast  love  for  their  brethren,  offering  them 
ungrudging  hospitality  when  they  come  as  guests,  and  devoting  to 
mutual  service  all  the  powers  of  speech  and  of  action  that  God  has 
given  them  (4:8-11). 

Their  conduct  amid  the  pagan  environment  in  which  they  are 
called  to  live,  as  temporary  sojourners  in  an  alien  land,  is  to  be  a 
1  silent  testimony  to  their  faith,  such  a  manifestation  of  the  beauty  of 
I  holiness  as  may  open  the  eyes  of  the  bitterest  opponents  and  turn 
them  at  last  to  God  (2:12;  3:1-2).  They  are  to  accept  in  submissive 
I  humility  the  inequalities  and  injustices  of  the  society  in  which 

Ein  Beitrag  zur  religionsgeschichtliche  Bedeutung  von  Tit.  3:5  (Munster,  1937); 
and  P.  Gennrich,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Wiedergeburt  in  dogmengeschichtlicher  und 
religionsgeschichtlicher  Beleuchtung  (Leipzig,  1907). 
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they  live,  for  this  is  God’s  will.  The  new  sense  of  spiritual  freedom 
must  not  move  them  to  break  the  bonds  of  authority.  Again  and 
again  the  writer  insists  on  the  virtues  of  humility  and  submission, 
as  if  he  apprehended  some  danger  that  the  Christian  cause  might 
be  set  in  a  false  light  by  the  rashness  of  some  of  its  adherents  in 
challenging  the  existing  social  order.  All  Christians  are  to  be  sub¬ 
missive  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  Governors  whom  he  appoints 
(2:i3ff.);  slaves  are  to  be  submissive  to  their  masters,  even  to  the 
harsh  ones  who  punish  them  for  no  fault  (2:i8ff.);  wives  are  to  be 
submissive  to  their  husbands,  adorning  themselves  with  the 
‘immortal  beauty  of  the  meek  and  quiet  spirit’  (3: iff.);  Christians 
who  are  brought  before  the  magistrates  to  give  account  of  them¬ 
selves  for  their  action  in  embracing  the  new  faith  are  to  comport 
themselves  ‘with  meekness  and  in  the  fear  of  God’,  that  they  may 
disarm  their  accusers  by  their  manifest  goodness  (3:15-16).  To 
suffer  for  doing  good  and  to  bear  the  suffering  patiently,  without 
,  retaliation  or  threatening,  is  the  genuine  mark  of  the  Christian, 
wherein  he  follows  the  example  set  by  Christ  Himself  (2:2iff.), 
and  is  true  to  his  own  calling  (3:9ff.).  God  will  call  his  accusers  to 
account  (4:5),  and  will  vindicate  his  faithful  followers  (1:7);  and  as 
they  now  share  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  they  will  in  due  time  share 
His  glory  (4:13;  5:6). 
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TEXT  AND  NOTES 


I.  THE  SALUTATION 
TTETPOY  A 

I.  1  TTeTpo;  onrooroAos  ’It|ooO  XpicrroO  6kA£ktoT5  Trotpe-rnSfiuois 
Siacrrop5s  TTovtou,  T aAcrnas,  KcnnraSoKiocs,  ‘Aaiag  Kod  BiSuvias, 
2  koctoc  upoyvcoaiv  0eoO  TTcrrpos,  ev  ayiaapco  ttveupoctos,  eis  UTron<of|V 
Kai  pccvTiCTnov  alporros  ’It|ctoO  XpicrroO'  x*PlS  0|alv  teal  siprivri  TrAT)0uv0e{r|. 

Peter,  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  chosen  sojourners  of  the 
Dispersion  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia; 
in  accordance  with  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father,  by  the 
sanctifying  action  of  the  Spirit,  unto  the  obedience  and  blood-sprink- 
ling  of  Jesus  Christ;  —  to  you  may  grace  and  peace  be  multiplied. 

I.  1  £KXeKT0is>+Kai  X  syrr  Acnas)  omK*  Kai  pt9umas>  om  B*  2  utokotiv) 

+  mffTsus  sah  XpiuTou>+Tou  Kvpiou  riiiww  boh 

(On  the  Authorship  and  Destination,  see  Introduction,  Section 
v  and  vi.) 

The  salutation  is  a  variation  upon  the  form  by  which  Greek 
letters  of  the  period  commonly  opened  —  6  Selva  Tcp  Selva  xafpeiv 
—  ‘A  to  B,  greetings’.  Each  of  the  three  elements  receives  elabora¬ 
tion,  most  significantly  the  last  of  them,  where  the  colourless 
infinitive  xatpElv>  conveying  vague  and  formal  ‘greetings’  is 
expanded  into  the  distinctively  Christian  prayer  for  the  divine 
gifts  of  grace  and  peace. 

A  similar  conclusion  to  the  salutation  had  been  adopted  by  St. 
Paul  and  the  language  here  is  clearly  influenced  by  his  practice. 
‘Grace  and  peace  from  God  the  Father’  is  almost  the  hallmark  of 
the  Pauline  correspondence.  It  must  be  noted  that  this  phrasing 
did  not  establish  itself  in  common  Christian  usage;  wherever  it  is 
found,  therefore,  we  are  obliged  to  see  direct  and  deliberate 
literary  dependence  upon  St.  Paul.  Christian  letters  among  the 
papyri  use  the  formula  ev  Kuplcp  (irAeiaTa)  xa'PElv>  with  minor 
variations. 

The  combination  elpf|VT)  irAn^uvOelri,  however,  is  not  Pauline. 
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It  is  a  borrowing  from  the  Greek  Old  Testament,  where  it  occurs 
in  letters  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Darius  in  the  Greek  version  of 
Daniel  3:98  and  4:34c  (Lxx).  It  is  used  again  in  First  Clement. 

v.  1 .  ekAektoTs  irapEmSfiuois  Siacnropas)  ‘to  the  chosen  sojourners  of 
the  Dispersion’.  As  the  general  form  of  the  salutation  reveals  dependence 
upon | the  Pauline  'mnrlpls,  so  this  phrase  is  the  first- nF  a_njimher  in  the 

in  the  address  to  ‘The  Twelve  Tribes  which  are  in  the  Dispersion’.  — 
(tops  ScoSekcc  <puAat$  Tons  £v  Tfj  Siaairopqt).  In  neither  case  is  the 
expression  to  be  taken  literally,  as  if  the  epistles  were  concerned  primarily 
with  Christian  Jews  resident  beyond  the  bounds  of  Palestine.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  it  is  clear  that  Jjirat  Peter  is. 
addressed  to  people  who  had  been  conyerted_tQ  Christianity  from 
paganism  "(see  1:18,  2:10, 4:3  etc.);  the  Jewish  Diaspora  is  here  regarded 
amyfnBol  of  the  Christian  Church. 

In  the  form  which  the  expression  takes  in  our  Epistle,  it  may  quite 
possibly  suggest  initially  that  the  Christians  of  these  provinces  were  not 
yet  organized  in  settled  Congregations;~5uf  that  over  "most  of  the  area 
there  were  individuals  here  and  there,  or  occasional  families  isolated  in 
the  sea  of  paganism;  or  at  most,  scattered  groups  endeavouring  to 
maintain  a  fellowship  of  faith  without  the  stimulus  of  numbers  or  of 
strong,  competent  leadership.  This  would  hardly  be  true  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  for  there  the  principal  towns  and  cities  had  Christian 
congregations  of  some  strength,  and  Ephesus  was  one  of  the  main 
centres  of  evangelistic  and  theological  work.  But  it  is  probable  that  in 
the  rest  of  the  Asian  peninsula  the  Christian  cause  was  as  yet  feeble  and 
its  adherents  few  and  far  between,  so  that  they  could  be  described  with 
literal  accuracy  as  ‘sojourners  of  dispersion’.  The  words  have,  however, 
a  deeper  significance  than  any  which  derives  from  the  temporary 
circumstances  of  the  churches  and  people  addressed;  the  symbol  of  the 
Diaspora,  as  we  shall  see,  is  full  of  meaning  in  relation  to  the  life  of  the 
Church  in  the  world  at  all  times. 

The  word  ekAektoTs,  which  we  render  ‘chosen’,  is  not  a  passive 
participle  as  the  translation  would  imply,  but  is  a  verbal  adjective,  a 
formation  which  had  only  a  loose  attachment  to  the  verb  system.  It  is 
indifferent  to  distinctions  of  tense  and  voice;  it  may  be  intransitive, 
active,  or  passive,  and  the  verbal  force  itself  frequently  disappears. 
ekAekt6s  in  the  papyri  is  used  in  the  sense  of  our  word  ‘select’  or 
‘choice’,  much  as  we  use  ‘picked’  in  the  phrase  ‘picked  troops’.  This 
sense  is  conveyed  here  also.  The  ‘sojourners  of  Dispersion’  are  choice 
souls,  rare  spirits,  picked  warriors,  who  can  be  counted  on  to  maintain 
the  faith  of  their  Master  amidst  perils  of  torture  and  death.  But  like 
the  word  kAt|tos  which  St.  Paul  prefers  in  his  own  salutations  (Romans, 
1  Corinthians),  it  conveys  also  the  sense  of  the  divine  election  or  calling 
which  has  made  them  what  they  are.  The  conviction  that  God  had 
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laid  His  mighty  Hand  upon  them  for  good  was  a  constant  inspiration 
and  strength  to  men  who  lived  in  daily  jeopardy,  facing  trial  by  fire, 
and  with  no  earthly  refuge  or  support. 

TrapErriSfinois)  ‘sojourners’  —  used  of  those  who  are  temporary 
residents,  not  permanent  settlers  in  the  land;  who  have  a  deeper 
attachment  and  a  higher  allegiance  in  another  sphere.  It  is  the  counter¬ 
part  of  the  thought  that  everything  in  this  life  is  transitory,  and  that 
Christians  ‘look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which 
are  not  seen:  for  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things 
which  are  not  seen  are  eternal’  (2  Cor.  4:18).  He  whose  eyes  are  fixed 
upon  the  eternal  can  never  feel  himself  anything  but  a  sojourner  among 
things  temporal  (Cf.  Heb.  11:13-16.)  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  writer 
imagines  the  Church  as  a  new  Diaspora.  The  Jewish  communities 
which  had  established  themselves  in  every  port  and  commercial  city 
of  the  Mediterranean  world  remained  attached  to  the  Holy  Land  and 
gave  their  primary  allegiance  to  the  spiritual  authority  of  Jerusalem; 
they  continued  to  regard  themselves  as  sojourners  in  the  various  lands 
of  their  adoption,  even  when  their  families  had  been  settled  abroad  for 
hundreds  of  years.  The  Christian  communities  likewise  looked  to 
another  land  as  their  true  home.  Not  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  but  ‘the 
Jerusalem  which  is  above’,  was  the  centre  of  their  life;  their  citizenship 
was  in  heaven  (Phil.  3:20).  Scattered  over  the  whole  earth,  as  alien 
residents  of  lands  in  which  they  could  never  be  truly  at  home,  they  were 
united  in  the  common  bond  of  loyalty  to  the  unseen  State  of  which 
they  sought  to  prove  themselves  worthy  citizens. 

The  general  thought  is  admirably  expounded  in  an  anonymous 
Christian  writing  composed  some  decades  later.  — ‘Christians  are  not 
marked  out  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  their  country  or  their  speech 
or  their  customs  . .  .  They  dwell  in  cities,  both  Greek  and  barbarian, 
each  as  his  lot  is  cast,  following  the  customs  of  the  region  in  clothing 
and  in  food  and  in  the  outward  things  of  life  generally;  yet  they  manifest 
the  wonderful  and  openly  paradoxical  character  of  their  own  (unseen) 
State.  They  inhabit  the  lands  of  their  birth,  but  as  temporary  residents 
thereof;  they  take  their  share  of  all  responsibilities  as  citizens,  and 
endure  all  disabilities  as  aliens.  Every  foreign  land  is  native  to  them 
and  every  native  land,  foreign  territory . .  .  They  pass  their  days  upon 
earth,  but  they  hold  citizenship  in  heaven’  ( Epistle  to  Diognetus,  5). 

‘Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia.’  On  the  provinces 
to  which  the  Epistle  is  addressed,  see  Introduction,  Section  v. 

‘In  accordance  with  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father,  through 
the  sanctifying  action  of  the  Spirit,  unto  the  obedience  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  sprinkling  of  His  Blood.’  This  threefold  phrase  cannot  possibly 
be  taken  exclusively  with  SkAektoIs  ‘chosen’,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  no  less  than  eight  words  in  the  Greek  text.  It  is  related  to  the  entire 
salutation,  and  has  a  measure  of  connection  with  each  part  of  it  —  to  the 
apostolate  of  Peter,  to  the  election  of  the  dispersed  sojourners,  and  to 
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the  grace  and  peace  which  the  writer  prays  may  be  theirs.  The  office 
of  apostle,  the  call  to  discipleship,  and  the  gifts  of  grace  and  peace  come 
all  alike  ‘according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father,  by  the 
sanctifying  action  of  the  Spirit’;  and  issue  in  ‘obedience  to  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  sprinkling  of  His  blood’. 

‘According  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father.’  — The  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  God,  in  Biblical  usage,  always  applies  primarily  to  persons 
and  includes  the  thought  of  the  divine  Providence  and  of  the  divine 
Will  for  human  life.  ‘Before  I  formed  thee  in  the  belly,  I  knew  thee; 
and  before  thou  earnest  out  of  the  womb  I  sanctified  thee,  and  I 
ordained  thee  a  prophet  unto  the  nations’  (Jeremiah  1:5).  In  this 
first  ‘word  of  the  Lord’  which  came  to  Jeremiah,  it  is  the  man  himself 
that  is  the  object  of  the  divine  foreknowledge,  and  his  sanctification  and 
ordination  to  the  prophetic  calling  are  immediate  developments  and 
consequences  thereof.  The  same  connection  of  ideas  is  characteristic 
of  Paul;  see  especially  Romans  8:29-30;  where  God’s  foreknowledge 
leads  through  predestination,  calling,  and  justification,  to  ultimate  glory. 
Another  Pauline  phrase  is  perhaps  more  directly  relevant  to  the  thought 
here.  Iij  Romans  11:2,  the  Apostle  writes  ‘God  hath  not  cast  away  his 
People  (i.e.  Israel),  which  He  foreknew’.  By  a  further  extension  of  the 
thought  of  the  Church  as  the  true  Israel,  this  writer  now  affirms  that 
God’s  foreknowledge,  with  all  that  it  conveys  of  providential  care, 
appointment  to  His  service  in  the  world,  and  glorious  privilege,  em¬ 
braces  also  these  feeble  and  scattered  communities  of  Asian  Christians 
and  ensures  the  fulfilment  of  their  high  destiny. 

v.  2.  tv  ayiaanco  uveOpotTOs)  ‘by  the  sanctifying  action  of  the  Spirit’. 
Ayiaapds  may  mean  either  ‘sanctifying  action’,  or  ‘holiness’;  and  the 
phrase  is  thus  susceptible  of  two  interpretations.  In  the  first  sense  it 
would  refer  to  the  hallowing  power  which  the  divine  Spirit  brings  to 
bear  upon  the  life  of  believers;  in  the  second,  it  would  mean  the 
inward,  spiritual  sanctity  of  character  — ‘holiness  of  spirit’ —  which 
results  from  dedication  to  the  service  of  God.  The  same  phrase  occurs, 
with  something  of  the  same  ambiguity,  in  2  Thessalonians  2:13  —  ‘God 
chose  you  unto  salvation’ ...  tv  dcyiaapco  ttvevucctos  Kai  ttIotei 
dAt|0Elas  —  ‘through  sanctification  of  spirit  (the  Spirit?),  and  belief  of 
the  truth’.  In  that  passage  it  seems  best  to  take  the  two  phrases  as 
parallel,  both  expressing  not  the  divine  activity  but  the  human  response 
—  ‘holiness  of  spirit  and  belief  in  the  truth’.  In  this  salutation,  however, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  writer  has  in  mind  the  trinitarian 
baptismal  formula  ‘In  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit’;  and  for  that  reason  the  rendering  ‘by  the  hallowing 
activity  of  the  Spirit’  is  to  be  preferred.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Hort 
(cited  below,  p.  53),  the  Christian  is  ‘daily  breathed  upon  by  an  invisible 
Power  of  good’. 

els  urrccKofiv  Kal  pavriapiov  aiporros  ’IqaoO  XpioroO)  ‘Unto 
obedience  and  sprinkling-of-the-blood  of  Jesus  Christ.’  This  is  a 
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hendiadys,  the  ‘obedience’  and  the  ‘blood-sprinkling’  being  two  aspects 
oTiTsmgle thought.  The  blood  of  Christ  is  the  seal  of  a  new  covenant 
between  God  and  man,  which  requires  the  response  of  obedience.  In  a 
rather  violent  symbolism,  the  sprinkling  with  water  in  baptism  is 
treated  as  figuring  the  sprinkling  of  the  community  with  the  blood  of 
sacrifice.  The  figure  is  taken  from  the  story  of  Exodus  34,  where  the 
people  pledge  their  obedience  to  the  Law  of  God,  the  Commandments 
which  Moses  has  received  on  Mount  Sinai;  and  Moses  sprinkles  over 
them  the  blood  of  the  oxen  offered  in  sacrifice  (the  peace-offerings). 
‘He  took  the  book  of  the  covenant,  and  read  in  the  audience  of  the 
people;  and  they  said,  All  that  the  Lord  hath  said  will  we  do,  and  be 
obedient.  And  Moses  took  the  blood,  and  sprinkled  it  on  the  people, 
and  said,  Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  which  the  Lord  hath  made 
with  you  concerning  all  these  words’  (Ex.  24:7,  8).  There  is  no  thought 
here  of  atonement  or  of  vicarious  suffering.  It  goes  back  rather  to  the 
primitive  idea  of  the  sacrifice  as  a  sacrament  which  binds  the  worshipper 
and  his  God  together  in  vital  communion,  establishing  between  them  a 
current  of  life  in  which  both  alike  participate.  In  the  Christian  (as  in 
the  Hebrew)  thought,  this  fellowship  of  man  with  God  has  the  most 
profound  moral  consequences;  it  must  issue  in  man’s  obedience  to  the 
revelation  of  the  divine  will  for  him.  The  blood  of  sacrifice,  which  is  the 
sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant  made  between  God  and  man,  is  indis¬ 
solubly  linked  with  the  obedience  without  which  the  communion 
cannot  be  maintained. 

The  threefold  phrase,  then,  sets  forth  in  splendid  clarity,  the  eternal 
purpose  of  God,  its  effective  operation  through  the  power  of  the  divine 
Spirit  sanctifying  the  inward  life,  and  its  issuance  in  the  obedience  to 
Jesus  Christ  which  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  covenant  sealed  in  His  blood. 

X&piS  Kod  eipfivq)  ‘Grace’  and  ‘peace’  are  perhaps  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  words  in  the  Christian  vocabulary,  summing  up  all  that 
man  receives  by  the  free  and  unmerited  gift  of  God,  on  the  one  hand; 
and  on  the  other,  the  whole  inward  state  that  results  from  enjoyment 
of  the  divine  goodness.  ‘Grace’  includes  forgiveness,  and  love,  and 
mercy,  and  power,  and  whatsoever  else  God  has  to  bestow  in  His 
goodness.  ‘Peace’  includes  the  entire  experience  of  the  soul  that  is  at  one 
with  God,  and  in  harmony  with  itself  and  with  its  fellows.  The  prayer 
that  ‘grace  and  peace  be  multiplied’  asks  therefore  that  they  receive 
more  and  more  of  the  divine  bounty,  and  that  it  may  bear  its  perfect 
fruit  in  their  lives. 
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II.  THE  BAPTISMAL  DISCOURSE 

A.  The  Exordium.  A  panegyric  on  regeneration  and  the 
glories  of  the  Gospel  (vv.  3-12). 

B.  The  Body  of  the  Discourse,  in  three  parts: 

Part  I.  The  Fundamental  Moral  Demands  of  the  New  Life 
(1:13-2:10): 

holiness,  based  on  the  knowledge  of  God  as  Father  and  as 

Judge  and  of  Christ  as  Redeemer  (1:13-21);  and 

love,  the  proper  fruit  of  the  holiness  and  immortality  which 

belong  to  the  new  life,  the  bond  of  a  sacred  fellowship  of 

priestly  service  to  God,  whereof  Christ  is  the  centre  (1:22- 

2:10). 

Part  II.  The  Attitude  and  Conduct  becoming  to  Christians  in  a 
pagan  environment  (The  Haustafel)  (2:11-3:12). 

Part  III.  A  Commendation  of  the  life  of  goodness,  as  (1)  the 
best  safeguard  against  harsh  treatment,  or  (2)  if  suffering  never¬ 
theless  is  inflicted,  giving  it  a  meaning  akin  to  the  meaning  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  (vicarious  and  redemptive)  (3:13-4:6). 

C.  The  Peroration.  A  final  exhortation  to  love  and  mutual 
service,  concluding  with  a  doxology  (4:7-11). 

This  portion  of  the  Epistle  is  complete  in  itself.  It  neither 
needs  nor  benefits  from  the  epistolary  setting.  As  Streeter 
remarks  (The  Primitive  Church,  p.  129),  it  ‘reads,  not  like  a  letter, 
but  like  a  sermon’.  It  will  appear,  as  we  proceed  with  the  com¬ 
mentary,  that  the  section  as  a  whole  finds  its  best  interpretation 
when  it  is  treated  as  a  baptismal  discourse,  and  that  a  number  of 
passages  stand  out  in  a  clear  and  vivid  light  only  when  they  are 
seen  to  be  addressed  to  a  group  of  recent  converts.  Moreover, 
once  the  Discourse  is  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  Epistle, 
and  is  read  for  its  own  message  without  reference  to  the  burning 
words  which  follow  it  in  4:i2ff.,  it  becomes  clear  that  its  principal 
theme  is  not  steadfastness  under  the  pressure  of  persecution,  but 
an  exposition  of  the  significance  of  Baptism  as  the  sacrament  of 
regeneration,  a  body  of  instruction  and  exhortation  respecting  the 
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character  and  conduct  which  should  accompany  and  flow  from 
their  profession  of  Christian  faith,  and  from  the  spiritual  experi¬ 
ence  into  which  they  have  entered.  ‘ 

The  persons  to  whom  the  discourse  is  addressed  are  of  course 
not  the  children  of  Christian  parents,  baptized  in  infancy,  but 
converts  from  paganism  for  whom  baptism  is  the  seal  of  conversion, 
the  act  of  public  profession,  and  the  symbol  of  admission  to  all 
the  privileges  of  the  Christian  society.  For  such  as  they,  baptism 
and  confirmation  are  one;  and  the  instruction  to  be  given  corre¬ 
sponds,  mutatis  mutandis ,  to  that  which  would  follow  confirmation 
in  circumstances  akin  to  our  own.  Any  grappling  with  problems 
of  doctrine,  any  controversial  exposition  would  be  entirely  out  of 
place.  A  plain  statement  of  the  meaning  of  the  sacrament  and  of 
the  nature  of  the  Christian  life,  with  its  ideals,  its  perils,  its  joys, 
and  its  unfailing  resources  —  this  is  what  the  occasion  requires  and 
it  is  precisely  this  that  the  Epistle  sets  forth. 

A  very  fine  literary  parallel  is  afforded  by  a  letter  of  Professor 
Hort,  which  he  wrote  to  his  eldest  son  on  the  occasion  of  the 
latter’s  confirmation.  I  venture  to  quote  at  some  length  from  this 
letter,  partly  as  a  modern  example  of  the  type  of  document  that 
we  are  studying,  but  even  more  for  its  own  sake,  as  a  little  gem  of 
instruction  in  the  elements  of  the  Christian  faith. 

‘The  first  thought  that  I  would  press  upon  you  is  that  Confirma¬ 
tion  is  not  the  laying  of  a  burden  upon  you.  In  so  far  as  it  has 
anything  to  do  with  burdens,  it  simply  reminds  you  of  a  burden 
which  is  already  there,  and  then  gives  you  strength  to  bear  it. 
But  what  is  the  burden?  Simply  the  responsibility  of  a  human 
being,  a  child  of  God,  endowed  with  reason  and  conscience  and 
affection  that  you  may  do  the  work  of  God,  and  in  doing  it  grow 
more  and  more  like  to  Himself,  inheriting  from  your  ancestors  a 
constant  liability  to  fall  into  evil,  yet  redeemed  to  good  at  an 
unspeakably  costly  price,  and  daily  breathed  upon  by  an  invisible 
Power  of  good  .  .  . 

‘You  are  reminded  of  temptations  from  three  sources:  from  the 
evil  customs  and  opinions  of  the  people  who  surround  you;  from 
lawless  indulgence  of  bodily  cravings  and  desires;  and  from  the 
spirit  of  evil,  whispering  pride  and  scorn  and  jealousy  and  hatred 
into  your  inner  self.  The  means  given  you  for  turning  all  tempta¬ 
tions  into  occasions  of  firmer  and  riper  life  is  the  recollection, 
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Whose  you  are  and  Whom  you  serve,  and  entire  grasping  at  His 
love  and  help  in  prayer. 

‘Let  the  touch  of  the  good  old  Bishop’s  hands  upon  your  head 
dwell  always  in  your  memory  as  a  sign  of  the  Hands  of  blessing 
which  are  ever  being  laid  upon  your  head  out  of  heaven.  Let 
nothing  ever  make  you  doubt  or  forget  your  heavenly  Father’s 
love  and  desire  of  your  good,  or  dream  that  He  can  ever  cease  His 
patient  working  in  and  for  you  and  all  His  children.  Remember 
that  you  are  called  to  share  His  work,  and  that  everything  which 
makes  you  useless,  not  to  say  mischievous,  to  others,  makes  you 
unworthy  of  that  for  which  He  created  you.  May  his  inexhaustible 
blessing  be  upon  you  always. . . .’  ( Life  and  Letters  of  F.  J.  A. 
Hort.  By  A.  F.  Hort.  Vol.  II.  Macmillan’s,  London,  1896,  pp. 
272-4). 
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3  EuAoyt)T6s  6  0eos  Kai  iraTTip  toO  Kuptou  f|pcov  ’lT)aoO  XpiCTToO,  6 
Korra  to  ttoAu  ccutou  eAeo;  avayEwfiaas  ripas  eis  EAtriSot  3coaav  6i’ 
dvacrraCTECos  Mt)ctou  Xpiorou  ek  VEKpcoV,  1  eis  KAripovopiocv  &90apTOV 
Kal  apictVTOV  Kal  apapaVTOV,  tett|Ptipevt|v  ev  oupavolg  si;  upas  5  tous 
ev  SuvapEi  0eou  9poupoupEvous  8ia  triarEcos,  eis  awrnplav  etoiptiv 
6aroKoAu90fivai  ev  xaipco  Ecrycrrcp. 

Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
according  to  His  abundant  mercy  has  regenerated  us  unto  a  living 
hope,  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead  —  unto  an 
inheritance  incorruptible  and  undefiled  and  unfading,  which  is  kept 
in  the  heavens  for  you  who  are  being  guarded  by  God’s  power  through 
faith  —  unto  a  salvation  which  is  ready  for  its  revealing  at  the 
Last  Time. 

3  aurov  eAsos)  sXsoj  aurou  33.  69  vg  4oupavois>  pr.  tois  y:  oupavu  K  *  upas) 

5  ETO.unu)  STOIMCOS  N 

v.  3.  The  opening  words  of  blessing  to  God  are  borrowed  outright 
from  St.  Paul,  who  uses  the  same  phrase  in  the  beginning  of  z  Corin¬ 
thians.  They  occur  again  in  the  third  verse  of  Ephesians,  where  they 
are  followed  by  a  participial  clause,  as  here,  to  bring  out  the  specific 
cause  for  which  we  bless  Him.  The  phrase  ‘Blessed  be  God’  occurs 
again  and  again  in  the  Greek  Old  Testament,  often  with  a  clause 
attached  to  recall  the  particular  action  which  inspires  the  utterance  of 
adoration  and  thanksgiving;  e.g.,  Psalm  66:20  —  ‘Blessed  be  God, 
which  hath  not  turned  away  my  prayer,  nor  His  mercy  from  me’; 

1  Maccabees  15:34  —  ‘Blessed  be  God,  which  hath,  kept  His  own  place 
undefiled’.  The  Apostolic  expansion  of  the  blessing  reminds  us  that 
Christians  know  God  primarily  as  the  ‘Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ’, 
in  whom  He  meets  us  also  as  our  Father  and  makes  known  to  us  His 
nature  and  His  will. 

God  is  blessed,  then,  as  the  author  of  the  grace  received  in  baptism; 
he  has  regenerated  us,  created  in  us  a  new  and  divine  life.  The  same 
connexion  of  thought,  cast  in  strikingly  similar  language,  is  found  in 
Titus  3:5  —  ‘according  to  His  mercy  He  saved  us,  by  the  laver  of 
regeneration  and  renewal  by  the  Holy  Spirit’.  The  thought,  though  not 
the  technical  language,  still  derives  from  St.  Paul.  The  Apostle  does 
not  use  the  words  ‘regenerate’,  ‘regeneration’,  etc.,  in*any  of  the  forms 
that  are  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  —  TraAivyEvsaiq. 
avayevvaco,  avayEWTiais,  ovco0ev  yEWTiOfjvai.  All  these  terms  1 
appear_ta_have  heen  introduced  into  the  Christian  vocabulary  by  Gentile  I 
teachers  of  post- Apostolic  times,  probably  appropriating  the  language  of  | 
the  pagan  mysteries  to  Christian  uses.  (See  H.  Windisch.  Die  katWo- 
lischen  Brief e,  2nd  edition,]  Tubingen,  1930,  p.  59,  in  an  excursus  on 
1  Peter  1:23  and  2:1.)  But  it  is  only  the  particular  words  that  are 
lacking  in  St.  Paul’s  exposition  of  the  sacrament;  the  underlying  idea  is 
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manifestly  present.  In  Romans  6:3-4,  he  teaches  that  baptism  sym¬ 
bolizes  death  and  resurrection,  or  more  exactly,  indeed,  that  it  sacra¬ 
mentally  effects  the  mystical  union  of  the  believer  with  Christ,  in  death 
to  the  life  of  this  world  and  in  resurrection  to  the  life  immortal.  The 
KaivoTTis  jcofis  —  ‘newness  of  life’  — of  which  he  there  speaks,  into 
which  men  enter  through  baptism,  is  the  precise  equivalent  of  the  life  to 
which  men  are  ‘begotten  again’,  in  the  later  terminology.  Still  more 
distinctly,  the  association  of  regeneration,  or  newness  of  life,  with  the 
resurrection-life  of  Christ,  reflects  the  dependence  of  our  writer  upon 
St.  Paul. 

Karra  to  ttoXu  carrou  eAeos)  ‘according  to  his  abundant  mercy’  —  As 
in  the  Titus  passage,  the  words  are  to  be  taken  as  rejecting  the  thought 
that  the  grace  received  is  in  any  sense  a  reward  for  our  merits.  It  is 
‘not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according  to 
His  mercy’.  In  Titus,  the  thought  is  explicit:  here  it  is  implicit. 
eAeos  —  ‘mercy’,  is  the  correlative  of  x^P'S  —  ‘grace’:  better,  perhaps, 
it  is  grace  itself  seen  under  a  particular  aspect,  grace  exercised  in 
forgiveness.  In  regeneration,  when  God  by  an  act  of  grace  makes  us  his 
sons,  he  mercifully  forgives  and  removes  all  that  makes  us  unworthy  of 
sonship. 

The  blessing  for  our  regeneration  is  followed  by  a  threefold  definition 
of  the  Sear  lite  into  which  we  have  been  brought;  God  has  regenerated 
us  e is  6 Arriba  jcoaav,  els  KAqpovoplav  .  .  .  ,  els  aooTqplav  ‘unto  a  living 
hope,  unto  an  inheritance,  unto  a  salvation’.  There  is  a  progressive 
widening  of  the  thought  from  (1)  the  nature  of  the  inward  life  to  (a)  the 
spiritual  possessions  to  which  it  gives  title,  and  ultimately  to  (3)  the 
total  fulfilment  of  God’s  will  in  all  his  creation. 

‘Unto  a  living  hope.’  The  words  undoubtedly  suggest  a  vigorous, 
firm,  vivid  hope,  in  contrast  with  any  lifeless  philosophical  doctrine  of 
immortality  or  any  wavering  anticipation  of  blessedness  such  as  men 
may  entertain  apart  from  Christ;  but  this  thought  is  far  from  exhausting 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase.  We  have  here,  rather,  a  pregnant  para¬ 
phrase  for  the  new  life  itself;  the  interpretation  is  to  be  sought  along  the 
lines  of  the  Ch/ofa  ?cocra  —  the  ‘Living  Sacrifice’  of  Romans  ia:i. 
As  St.  Paul  entreats  the  Christians  of  Rome  to  ‘present  (their)  bodies  a 
living  sacrifice’,  so  this  writer  suggests  that  the  regenerated  man  is 
himself,  in  the  very  essence  of  his  new  being,  ‘a  living  hope’.  If  we  may 
be  permitted  to  hark  back  at  the  same  time  to  the  u6cop  jcov  ‘living 
water’  of  John  4:ioff.(cf.  7:38),  we  might  say  that  the  life  of  the  Christian 
is  in  itself  ‘a  living  hope’;  in  its  attitude  towards  God,  'a  living  sacrifice’; 
and  in  its  outflow,  a  springing  fountain  of  ‘living  water’  for  the  blessing 
of  the  world. 

v.  4.  The  idea  of  the  KAqpovopla  goes  back  to  the  Old  Testament 
thought  of  the  land  which  was  promised  to  Abraham  ‘for  an  inheritance’, 
and  which  became  in  due  time  the  possession  of  his  descendants;  the 
‘inheritance’  promised  to  Abraham  becomes  the  patrimony  of  the 
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nation,  and  it  is  the  sense  of  a  divinely-given  patrimony  that  is  needed 
here.  But  the  patrimony  of  Christians-  is  no  earthly  Land;  it  is  the 
spiritual  reality  of  which  the  Promised  Land  of  Israel  was  but  a  symbol. 
(The  contrast  of  Symbol  and  Reality  is  not,  however,  expounded  here, 
as  it  is  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.)  Those  that  are  begotten  anew  by 
God  and  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  divine  sonship  thereby  acquire 
title  to  a  share  in  the  divine  patrimony.  (Cf.  Rom.  8:17  —  ‘If  children, 
then  heirs;  heirs  of  God  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ’.  In  this  context 
also,  the  ‘Inheritance’  is  conceived  in  terms  of  the  future  glory.) 

aq>0apTov  Kai  aplavTov  Kai  dpapavTOv)  Hort  thinks  that  ccq>0apTov 
may  reflect  the  use  of  90eipco  in  the  military  sense  of  ‘ravage’,  and 
suggests  ‘never  ravaged  by  hostile  armies’.  The  verbal  can  equally 
well  bear  the  meaning  ‘never  to  be  ravaged’  —  suggesting  ‘a  Promised 
Land  beyond  the  reach  of  ravaging  armies’.  It  is  more  naturally  taken, 
however,  in  the  more  general  sense  of  ‘not  corruptible,  not  perishable, 
not  liable  to  pass  away’,  as*  in  v.  23  (‘begotten  again  not  of  corruptible 
seed  but  of  incorruptible’),  where  the  thought  is  unquestionably  of 
immortality.  Cf.  1  Cor.  15:48-53;  Ep.  to  Diognetus,  sec.  6  —  dOocvorrbs 
f|  yUXT)  EV  0Vf|TCp  OKT|VCbpcm  KCCTOlKSt*  Ka'l  xplcmavol  TtapoiKoOaiv  iv 
q>0apTOts,  tt)V  iv  oupavols  acpOapolav  trpoaSexopevoi.  —  ‘the  soul,  itself 
immortal,  dwells  in  a  mortal  tabernacle;  even  so  Christians  sojourn 
among  things  corruptible,  while  they  wait  for  the  incorruptibility  that 
is  in  the  heavens’;  Poimandres,  27:28  —  peTaXdpeTE  Tfjs  a0ovaa(as, 
KOTaAelyavTes  Tqv  <p0opav.  The  word  thus  recalls  the  contrast  between 
the  imperishable  quality  of  the  heavenly,  and  the  evanescence  of  all 
earthly  goods,  which  finds  frequent  expression  in  the  New  Testament 
(Matt.  6:19,  20;  Lk.  12:16-21;  John  6:27;  etc.). 

ocpiocvTov)  ‘undefiled,  unstained  by  evil  (and  unstaining)’  —  found 
only  here  in  the  New  Testament.  (In  the  Gospels,  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
and  the  Apocalypse,  the  Hebraic  locutions  koivo$,  koivoco  —  ‘common’, 
‘make  common’  — are  used  of  defilement;  e.g.  Mark  7:15-23;  Rom. 
14:14;  Apoc.  21:27.)  The  thought  here  is  not  in  the  least  of  ceremonial 
defilement  but  of  moral  and  spiritual  evil.  Cf.  Plato,  Laws,  Book  VI, 
777E.  dplavTOS  toO  te  dvoaiou  Trepi  Kai  abiKOU  —  ‘as  touching  im¬ 
purity  and  injustice,  undefiled’.  There  may  also  be  a  reminiscence  of 
the  words  of  2  Maccabees  15:34  — ‘Blessed  be  God  who  has  kept  his 
own  place  undefiled’  —  6  6iarr|pT|aas  tov  eowtoO  tottov  aplccvTOV  — 
where  the  thought  of  ceremonial  defilement  is  certainly  present,  but  in 
connection  with  the  intrusion  of  alien  enemies;  the  word  ‘inviolate’ 
would  be  an  exact  rendering. 

apdpavTOv)  ‘unfading’,  cf.  the  ‘amaranthine  flowers’  of  Apocalypse 
of  Peter  5:15  (Tqv  yfjv  .  .  .  anapdnrrois  avQecnv  av0o uaav  —  ‘the  land 
—  with  amaranthine  flowers  blossoming’);  the  word  suggests  a 
supernal  beauty  which  time  does  not  impair.  The  paronomasia  of  the 
three  verbals  is  most  effective;  the  inheritance  is  untouched  by  death, 
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unstained  by  evil,  unimpaired  by  time;  it  is  compounded  of  immortal¬ 
ity,  purity,  and  beauty.  (See  also  the  suggested  interpretation  of 
R.  Perdehvitz,  which  is  discussed  in  the  Introduction,  Section  IV.) 

TETT|pr]HEVT]v  £v  oupocvoTs)  ‘watched  over,  kept  under  watch,  in  the 
heavens’.  Ttipeco  means  basically,  ‘watch’;  and  thence  ‘keep  watch 
over’,  or  more  generally  ‘keep’.  The  expression  takes  us  back  to 
Colossians  1:5  —  ‘the  hope  which  is  laid  up  for  you  in  the  heavens’. 
cnroKETpai,  the  verb  used  in  the  Pauline  passage,  is  the  ordinary  business 
term,  found  many  times  in  the  papyri,  of  storage  in  a  granary  or  other 
place  of  safekeeping;  the  substitution  of  Tqpfco  here  conveys  a  more 
vivid  apprehension  of  the  active  providence  of  God;  the  inheritance  is 
not  merely  ‘lying  safely  in  store’  (dnroKEiiifvriv)  but  kept  under  God’s 
watchful  care. 

v.  5.  ‘Guarded  by  God’s  power’,  ippoupfco  —  ‘guard’  —  belongs  to 
the  military  vocabulary,  and  the  use  of  the  present  tense  emphasizes  our 
need  for  continual  protection  in  the  unending  struggle  of  the  soul. 
Christians  are  not  removed  from  the  arena  of  combat  into  a  haven  of 
safety.  They  remain  in  the  field  of  spiritual  battle,  where  dangers 
encompass  them  and  they  are  subject  to  continual  attack.  But  they  are 
not  left  to  their  own  resources;  they  are  being  guarded  by  God’s  power, 
and  this  is  the  guarantee  of  final  victory.  Their  own  part  is  the  exercise 
of  faith,  which  lays  hold  on  the  divine  power. 

e’is  CTMTripiav  h-oi|iT|V  <rrroKO(Au<p0fivai  tv  Kaipcp  fax<5(Tcp)  ‘unto  a 
salvation  ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  Last  Time’.  This  phrase  has  a 
double  connection;  it  depends  upon  avoryEvvf|aas  (v.  3)  and  also  upon 
<ppoupou|ievous.  Once  begotten  again  unto  salvation,  Christians  are 
perpetually  guarded  by  God’s  power  until  the  salvation  is  finally  made 
manifest.  ocoTtipiot  —  ‘salvation’,  like  acoTrip  —  ‘saviour’,  is  one  of  the 
many  words  which  Christianity  took  over  from  the  current  paganism  to 
endow  them  with  a  deeper  and  richer  content.  (See  the  article  ‘ZcoTf|p: 
eine  religionsgeschichtliche  Untersuchung’,  by  P.  Wendland,  in 
ZNTW,  V  (1904),  pp.  335ff.;  and  the  Excursus  on  the  meaning  of 
crcoTfip  in  M.  Dibelius’  commentary  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles  [Lietz- 
mann’s  Handbuch  zum  Neuert  Testament,  III,  2],  under  2  Tim.  1 :8.)  Zeus 
and  Asklepios  were  commonly  given  the  title  ‘Saviour’,  and  many 
other  deities  received  it  occasionally;  Persephone,  the  Queen  of  Hades, 
is  called  Zomlpa  and  this  feminine  form  of  the  title  is  given  to  several 
of  the  great  goddesses  (Isis,  Athena,  Artemis,  etc.).  The  same  title 
could  even  be  given  to  kings.  (Ptolemy  Soter,  the  founder  of  the 
Macedonian  dynasty  in  Egypt;  Eumenes  II  in  Asia  Minor,  and  others.) 
Thus  it  may  mean  Healer,  or  Redeemer  from  death,  or  Liberator;  and 
in  its  application  to  our  Lord,  all  these  significations  are  united.  In 
acoTTipla  — ‘salvation’  —  there  is  the  same  range  of  meaning;  frequently, 
it  means  little  more  than  ‘health’  or  ‘(physical)  safety’  (inscriptions  and 
papyri  give  numerous  examples  in  this  sense).  But  in  Christian  usage, 
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it  has  the  deepest  and  most  comprehensive  significance,  embracing  in 
itself  all  the  great  Christian  thoughts  of  healing  (spiritual  and  physical, 
which  are  not  differentiated),  reconciliation,  deliverance  (especially 
deliverance  from  the  power  of  the  demons),  redemption,  immortality, 
and  the  final  universal  triumph  of  God.  In  this  verse,  the  word  must  be 
given  the  last  of  these  senses;  the  thought  moves  from  the  personal 
(hope),  and  the  social  (inheritance),  to  the  universal  —  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  God’s  kingdom,  the  final  triumph  of  love  and  truth.  This 
‘salvation’  is  now  ready;  it  awaits  only  the  striking  of  the  hour  that  God 
has  appointed  for  its  manifestation  —  it  is  ‘ready  for  its  revealing  at  the 
Last  Time’.  In  keeping  with  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  whole  Epistle  reflects  the  Church’s  belief  in  the 
imminence  of  the  Great  Consummation;  the  attitude  of  watchful 
waiting  for  the  Day;  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  near  (cf.  4:7). 
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« £v  d>  dyotAAtacrfiE,  6A(yov  6pTi  el  6lov  Autit|0Ivtes  Iv  ttoikIAois 
TTeipaaiiois,  7  Iva  t6  6okI|jiov  uucov  Trjs  -ttIotecos  TroAuTiiJOTEpov 
Xpucrtou  tou  cttoAAupIvou,  8ia  irupds  81  SoKipajop^uou,  Eupe0fj  els 
iiraivov  Kal  861;  av  Kai  Tipriv  Iv  dnroKccAOqiEi  ’Iqcrou  XpiaToO-  8  ov  ouk 
166vt6s  aycmarrE,  els  ov  fipTi  prf|  opcovTES  ttutteuovte?  61  dyotAAiaaSe 
Xap^  ovekAoAtitw  Kai  BeBo^ocapIvq,  "  Koni^dpevoi  t6  tIAoj  Tfjs  ttIotecos 
<Ju|jlcov)  acoTT|piotv  ^puydiv. 

In  this  prospect  you  rejoice,  though  now  for  a  little  while  it  may  be 
necessary  for  you  to  be  afflicted  by  manifold  trials,  that  the  fine  metal 
of  your  faith  — far  more  precious  than  gold,  which  though  it  is 
transient  yet  is  tested  by  fire  —  may  be  found  worthy  of  praise  and 
glory  and  honour  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ;  whom  you  love, 
though  you  have  not  seen  Him;  and  believing  in  Him,  though  now 
you  do  not  see  Him,  you  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  suffused  with 
glory,  receiving  the  end  of  the  faith,  the  salvation  of  souls. 

8  6eov)  +  eaTiv  AC  minusc.  pi.  q  *<jhT|9evtes)  TvvrrriesvTas  N*  L69  7  ttoXvti- 
UOTEpov)  ttoAu  Tiiiio-rcpov  q  xPw>ov>  xpw°v  B  So|av  Kai  Tipqv)  Tipqv  Kai  eis 
6o?au  q  8  iBovtej)  K  B  1739.  vg  sah  syrr  Polyc.  Iren.:  eiSovte?  C:  eiSotes 
AKLP  33.  69.  2412.  q  boh  Oec  Thphyl  dyoAAiooflE)  oyoAAioTE  B 
8  upcov)  om  B  1.  Clalei  Or 

In  this  passage,  the  thought  moves  rapidly  from  the  joy  inspired 
by  visions  of  the  future  glory,  which  is  tempered  by  the  burden 
of  present  tribulations,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  which  derives  from 
their  love  of  the  unseen  Master,  and  is  a  present  experience  of 
the  salvation  which  is  faith’s  ultimate  consummation. 

v.  6.  iv  d>)  the  relative  may  be  taken  as  masculine,  attaching 
directly  to  Kaipco  Itjyfrrop;  or,  probably  better,  as  neuter,  attaching  in  a 
general  way  to  the  whole  thought  of  the  preceding  sentence  —  ‘In  this 
regeneration  with  all  the  benefits  and  glorious  prospects  to  which  it 
leads’.  The  grace  of  God  fills  the  believer  with  an  abiding  Joy,  having 
its  foundation  in  the  contemplation  of  the  eternal,  which  no  hardness  of 
temporal  circumstances  can  destroy,  el  6iov  is  best  taken  as  having 
the  effect  of  a  concessive  particle,  defining  the  force  of  the  participle  — 
‘though  it  may  be  necessary  for  you  to  suffer  grief’  (so  Oecumenius); 
it  does  not  imply  that  the  coming  of  grief  is  inevitable,  and  it  clearly 
excludes  any  possibility  that  they  are  even  now  passing  through  a 
persecution  of  which  the  writer  has  knowledge.  (An  indication  that 
this  part  of  the  letter  was  written  before  the  writer  received  news  of  the 
persecution  which  inspired  the  burning  words  of  4:i2ff.)  But  if  the 
necessity  should  be  laid  upon  them,  let  them  remember  that  such  trials 
are  transitory  —  the  suffering  is  ‘now,  for  a  little  while’;  and  they  have  a 
purpose  —  to  test  and  manifest  the  pure  eternally-enduring  quality  of 
their  faith.  There  is  a  close  verbal  parallel  in  James  1:  2-3  (ttoikIAois 
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TT6ipaCT(joTs,  to  SoKimov  upwv  Trjs  mtrrEcos  —  note  also  the  association 
of  the  thought  of  ‘joy’,  though  James  uses  a  different  word,  X°Pa>  which 
is  however  coupled  with  dcyoAAiaaflE  in  v.  9);  but  the  phrase  to  SoKipiov 
Trjs  ttIotecos  is  used  quite  differently  in  the  two  passages.  In  James,  it 
means  ‘the  testing  of  your  faith’;  here  it  means  ‘the  sterling  quality  of 
your  faith’.  Sokiuiov  in  the  latter  sense  is  attested  by  the  papyri 
(see  Moulton  and  Milligan,  Vocabulary  of  the  Greek  Testament,  sub  voc.). 

otyaAAiacfle  .  .  .  Av/ttt|0evtes)  Many  commentators,  beginning  with 
Oecumenius,  have  somewhat  woodenly  asserted  that  ocyocAAiSofle  must 
have  the  force  of  a  future,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  an  incongruity  in 
saying  that  they  rejoice  at  the  very  time  that  they  are  burdened  with 
grief.  But  this  is  the  very  paradox  of  Christian  faith;  cf.  2  Corinthians 
6:8-10,  especially  v.  10,  ‘as  sorrowful,  yet  always  rejoicing’.  Calvin  has 
a  very  fine  note  on  the  passage.  ‘There  is  here  a  certain  appearance  of 
inconsistency,  in  that  the  faithful,  who  exult  in  joy,  are  said  at  the  same 
time  to  be  in  grief;  for  these  are  contrary  affections.  But  that  these  can 
be  felt  simultaneously  the  faithful  know  from  experience,  better  than 
can  be  put  into  words.  Nevertheless  to  treat  the  matter  briefly,  let  us 
say  that  the  faithful  are  not  stocks  of  wood,  and  have  not  so  put  off 
natural  human  feelings,  that  poverty  should  not  be  troublesome  to 
them,  and  persecutions  difficult  and  hard  to  bear.  Therefore  they  feel 
grief  because  of  their  ills,  but  it  is  so  lightened  by  faith  that  they  do  not, 
for  such  a  cause,  cease  to  rejoice.  Thus  grief  does  not  hinder  the  joy  of 
the  very  ones  that  are  afflicted,  but  rather  gives  place  to  it;  and  again, 
though  joy  overcomes  grief,  yet  it  does  not  wholly  make  an  end  of  it, 
inasmuch  as  it  does  not  rob  us  of  our  nature  as  men.’ 

ocyaAAi&opai)  This  verb  appears  to  be  used  always  with  the  conno¬ 
tation  of  a  religious  joy,  a  joy  which  springs  from  the  contemplation  of 
God  or  of  the  salvation  which  comes  from  God.  (See  R.  Bultmann’s 
study  of  the  word  in  G.  Kittel,  Theologisches  Worterbuch  zum  Neuen 
Testament,  I  [Stuttgart,  1933],  pp.  18-20.) 

v.  7.  The  comparison  with  gold  as  with  the  most  precious  of  metals, 
and  the  highest  standard  of  comparison  (Cf.  Pindar,  Olymp.,  In-4),  Yet 
less  to  be  valued  than  the  treasures  of  the  spirit,  is  found  frequently  in 
the  Old  Testament  (Ps.  19:10,  etc.)  and  in  Plato  (6iko(ioct0vt|  .  .  . 
Trpaypa  troAAcov  xPU(Jf“v  TipicoTEpov  —  ‘Justice  ...  a  thing  more 
precious  than  many  pieces  of  gold’  —  Republic,  Bk.  I,  336E);  and  the 
divine  discipline  of  man  is  compared  to  the  refining-furnace  in  Proverbs 
17:3,  probably  by  transference  from  the  trying  of  hearts  in  the  Judgment 
Day  (Mai.  3:3)  to  the  life  of  man  in  the  world.  The  basic  thought 
probably  originates  in  Zoroastrianism,  which  teaches  that  Ahura  Mazda 
will  judge  the  world  with  a  judgment  of  molten  metal.  In  the  thought  of 
this  writer,  the  testing  of  life  in  this  world  through  the  fiery  trial  of 
persecution  is  an  anticipation,  one  might  almost  say  a  preliminary 
stage,  of  the  fiery  testing  of  the  Last  Judgment  (4:17). 
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oTroAAupfvou)  Gold  is  ‘perishable’  in  the  sense  that  it  belongs  among 
the  transitory  things  of  this  world,  while  faith  belongs  to  the  realm  of 
the  eternal,  the  heavenly. 

‘Unto  praise  and  honour  and  glory,  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.’ 
‘The  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ’  means,  of  course,  His  appearing  in 
glory  to  judge  the  world;  His  coming  means  also  the  revelation  of  that 
salvation  which  is  now  ‘ready  to  be  revealed’  (v.5).  In  Romans  2:5-11, 
Paul  likewise  links  the  search  for  ‘glory  and  honour  and  immortality’ 
(6o£av  Kai  Ti|jf|V  Kai  aKpOapalav)  and  the  attribution  of  ‘glory  and 
honour  and  peace’  (5o£a  te  Kai  Tipf)  Kai  Eipf|vr|)  to  the  ‘day  ...  of  the 
revelation  of  God’s  righteous  judgment’.  Similarly  in  1  Corinthians 
4:3-5,  he  links  the  attribution  of  ‘praise’  (fitraivos)  to  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  (Jesus  Christ)  in  judgment.  The  thought  here  is  a  fresh  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  same  attitude.  The  Christian  believer  seeks  no  honour  or 
glory  or  praise  in  the  present  time,  or  from  the  judgment  of  men;  he 
is  concerned  only  with  how  he  may  show  himself  approved  in  God’s 
sight  in  the  divine  judgment  which  is  now  hidden  but  in  due  time  to  be 
revealed. 

The  thought  now  turns  to  the  present  (partial)  realization  of  the 
future  glory.  ‘The  Christ  whose  revelation  you  await,  you  love,  though 
you  have  not  seen  Him;  you  believe  in  Him,  though  you  do  not  behold 
Him  with  your  eyes;  and  in  thus  believing  you  rejoice  with  a  joy  inex¬ 
pressible  and  suffused  with  glory’.  The  repetition  of  the  verb  dyaAAiaofle 
recalls  the  beginning  of  the  passage  (v.5),  and  binds  the  several  thoughts 
together.  The  joy  of  the  Christian  is  not  wholly  a  joy  of  anticipation. 
The  splendour  of  the  divine  inheritance,  the  pure  imperishable  beauty 
of  heaven,  penetrates  the  barriers  of  time  and  circumstance  and  the 
spiritual  limitations  of  earthly  life.  Faith  lays  hold  on  the  unseen 
Master  and  love  embraces  him;  the  anticipated  joy  is  translated  into  an 
ineffable  experience  of  the  present;  and  thereby  Christians  are  even 
now  receiving  the  salvation  for  which  they  hope,  which  is  ‘the  end  of  the 
faith’. 

v.  8.  ov  ouk  iSovTes  dycm-crre).  One  is  tempted  to  think  that  the 
writer  has  in  mind  the  words  of  the  Gospel  (John  20:29)  —  ‘Blessed 
are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed.’  The  contrast  of 
‘faith’  with  ‘sight’  is  to  be  found  everywhere  in  the  New  Testament 
(esp.  2  Cor.  5:7;  Hebrews  n  passim-,  Rom.  8:24,  25);  accordingly,  it 
seems  far-fetched  to  see  in  the  words  ouk  ISovtes  an  implication  that 
the  writer,  unlike  the  readers,  has  seen  Christ.  apTi  —  ‘now’  —  as  in 
v.  6,  suggests  a  present  experience  which  will  be  surmounted  in  the 
future;  ‘now’  we  see  Him  not,  but  ‘then’  we  shall  see  Him  with  direct 
vision.  Cf.  i  Cor.  13:12— ‘Now  (apTi)  we  see  through  a  mirror  in  an 
enigma,  but  then,  face  to  face’. 

The  reading  eiSotes  is  inferior  both  in  attestation  and  in  intrinsic 
probability.  It  would  arise  easily  through  an  itacism  (ei  for  1)  coupled 
with  the  failure  of  a  copyist  to  observe  the  stroke  (for  v)  over  the  o. 
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C  actually  has  the  form  eiSovtes,  from  which  the  corruption  eiSotes 
has  arisen. 

dryaXXiao0E  xaP?  dvEKXaXf|Tcp  Kai  SeSo^oktpevij)  ‘Ye  rejoice  with 
joy  unspeakable  and  suffused  with  glory.’  The  words  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  mere  high-sounding  hyperbole.  6cvEKAdAr|TOS  —  ‘unspeakable, 
inexpressible,  ineffable’  conveys  the  sense  of  a  divine  mystery  exceeding 
the  powers  of  speech  or  thought.  It  recalls  the  words  used  with  such 
great  effect  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Corinthians  2:9  (from  Is.  64:4)  —  ‘Eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  man’s  heart,  what 
things  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him.’  StSo^aaiJEVt]  — 
‘suffused  with  glory’  —  takes  up  the  6o£;oc  of  v.  7  —  the  glory  to  be 
manifested  in  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ;  affirming  that  this  glory  of 
the  manifestation  of  the  heavenly  is  given  already  to  the  joy  of  Christian 
faith  and  love. 

v.  9.  koijijoijevoi  to  teAo;  Tfjs  Tn'crTEcos  (upcov)  acoTTipiav  vpvxcov) 
‘receiving  the  end  of  the  faith,  the  salvation  of  souls’.  Here  again,  the 
future  glory  and  the  present  experience  are  linked  together.  acoTripia 
yuxwv  —  ‘the  salvation  of  souls’  —  is  but  one  phase  of  the  salvation 
which  is  ‘ready  to  be  revealed’;  it  is  that  final  cosmic  triumph  of  the 
divine  will  insofar  as  it  is  realized  in  the  souls  of  men.  In  the  nature 
of  things  it  cannot  be  totally  realized  except  in  the  future,  and  therefore 
the  life  of  the  Christian  must  be  a  life  of  hope,  continually  ‘reaching 
forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before’  (Phil.  3:13).  Yet  in  this  ‘joy 
ineffable,  suffused  with  glory’,  the  future  sheds  its  divine  light  into  the 
present;  and  in  such  an  experience,  Christians  are  already  ‘receiving 
the  end  of  the  faith’  — the  culmination  in  which  faith  must  find  its 
issue  —  the  ‘salvation  of  souls’,  which  can  be  nothing  else  than  the 
transformation  of  man’s  whole  being  through  communion  with  God  and 
participation  in  His  essence. 

I  have  bracketed  Opwv  in  deference  to  the  judgment  of  Hort,  who 
had  no  doubt  that  it  was  an  interpolation;  but  the  arguments  which  he 
puts  forward  in  his  note  on  the  passage  (in  his  commentary)  hardly 
seem  strong  enough  to  justify  us  in  setting  aside  the  all  but  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  manuscripts  and  versions. 
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10  TTEpi  fjs  acoTTiptas  f^ejriTTicrav  xai  ^Tipauvriaav  Trpo9fiTai  ol  irepl 
Tfis  els  upas  x*P1TOS  TrpoipriTEuaavTES,  11  IpauvcovTES  els  Tlva  f)  -rrolov 
Kaipov  £6f|Aou  to  tv  ocutois  -rrveOpa  XpiaToO  TrpopapTupopEvov  tct  eIs 
Xpicrrov  TraOf|porra  Kai  Tas  PETa  TotuTa  8o£as.  12  ols  crrrEKCtAO(p0r|  oti 
oux  JowtoTs  u|iiu  6e  6if|k6vouv  ctutA,  a  vuv  dvriyyfAT)  upTv  81a  tcov 
EuayyEAio-apEVCOV  upas  iv  uvEuporri  aylco  ctttootocA^vti  oar’  oupotvoO- 
eIs  &  itri0upoOaiv  ayyEAoi  irapocKU^ai. 

Concerning  this  salvation  prophets,  who  prophesied  of  the  grace 
destined  to  be  bestowed  upon  you,  made  earnest  quest  and  query, 
seeking  to  learn  to  what  time  or  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  in  them  was  pointing,  when  it  bore  witness  beforehand  to  the 
sufferings  destined  to  befall  Christ,  and  the  glories  to  follow.  It  was 
revealed  to  them  that  their  ministry  was  not  for  their  own  benefit, 
but  for  yours,  in  respect  of  these  good  tidings  that  have  now  been 
proclaimed  to  you  through  those  that  brought  you  the  Gospel  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  sent  down  from  heaven.  Into  these  things  angels  fain 
would  glance. 

10  uuas)  Tinas  K  33  11  n  ttoiov)  om  sah  boh  syrr  Xpiorou)  om  B  irpo. 

MapTupaiievov) — oupsvov  AP  minusc.  nonnull.  Oecum  Thphyl  12  sv>  om 

BA  33 

In  this  passage,  the  primary  intention  of  the  writer  is  to  magnify 
the  salvation  which  is  ‘the  end  of  the  faith’,  by  recalling  that  it  was 
foretold  by  the  prophets  in  ages  gone  by,  that  the  Spirit  attends 
upon  its  proclamation,  and  that  it  awakens  the  longing  of  angels. 
At  the  same  time  he  brings  forward  with  deliberation  and  skill 
the  thought  of  the  unity  of  the  two  Testaments;  which  he  places 
in  (1)  the  witness  to  Christ,  in  humiliation  and  in  glory,  and  (2) 
the  activity  of  the  Spirit  —  then  in  the  prophets,  and  now  in  the 
preachers  of  the  Gospel. 

v.  10.  ‘Made  earnest  quest  and  query.’  The  rhetorical  device  of 
paronomasia  is  a  feature  of  this  writer’s  style  and  is  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  with  great  effect.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  combination  of 
verbs  is  borrowed  outright  from  1  Maccabees  9:26  (^EjfiTouv  Kal 
E^fipauvov)  with  a  change  only  in  the  tense.  The  phrase  reflects  his 
thorough  familiarity  with  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Greek  Version,  but 
under  the  circumstances,  we  need  not  look  for  shades  of  difference  in 
meaning  between  the  two  verbs.  Taken  together,  they  give  emphatic 
expression  to  the  earnestness  with  which  enlightenment  was  sought. 
Cf.  Socrates’  description  of  his  lifelong  search  into  the  meaning  of  the 
oracle  which  pronounced  him  the  wisest  of  men  ( Apol .  23A)  —  jqTco 
Kal  ipEuvco  Korra  tov  0eov. 
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■n-pocpfjTcci)  the  omission  of  the  article  gives  the  noun  a  generic  force 
—  ‘men  who  were  prophets’  —  calling  attention  not  to  their  persons, 
but  to  their  function.  (Cf.  Westcott’s  note  on  ev  uico  in  Hebrews  1:1, 
in  his  commentary  on  that  Epistle.)  The  assumption  is  that  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  prophet  was  predictive.  This  was  the  prevailing  view  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy  held  by  the  early  church,  which  found  a  powerful 
apologetic  in  the  correspondence  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  and  New 
Testament  fulfilment,  and  sought  for  nothing  more.  Indeed,  it  is  only 
in  very  recent  times  that  any  effort  has  been  made  to  interpret  the 
writings  of  the  prophets  in  their  historical  setting.  For  this  writer,  the 
content  of  the  prophetic  message  was  essentially  the  advance  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  coming  of  Christ  (to  suffer,  followed  by  resurrection  and 
exaltation  to  heaven),  and  of  the  blessings  which  He  would  thereby 
bring  to  His  people. 

•rrspl  Tfjs  sis  upas  X&P,T°S>  ‘Concerning  the  grace  destined  for  you.’ 
The  grace  destined  for  Christian  believers,  concerning  which  they 
prophesied,  is  the  apprehension  of  the  ‘salvation’.  X®P'S  —  ‘grace’  —  is 
here  used  concretely,  it  means  not  the  divine  favour  in  general,  which  is 
the  usual  New  Testament  force  of  the  word  (‘by  grace  are  ye  saved’),  but 
the  specific  consequences  of  the  divine  favour  —  the  life,  hope,  joy,  and 
glory  which  God  in  His  grace  purposed  to  bestow. 

sis  i/pas)  ‘destined  for  you’  —  this  is  the  pregnant  use  of  the 
preposition,  as  inTa  els  XpioTov  TraOfipcrra  just  below— ‘the  sufferings 
destined  for  Christ’.  This  writer  often  puts  great  weight  upon  his 
prepositions,  especially  sis  which  he  works  very  heavily  (eleven  times 
in  these  first  twelve  verses). 

v.  11.  (£pocwcovres)  els  tIvo  f|  ttoTov  Kaipov)  (seeking  to  learn)  ‘to 
what  time  or  what  manner  of  time’.  The  second  adjective  softens  the 
effect  of  the  first1—  Tlvct  suggests  a  defined  period,  almost  a  date  to  be 
fixed,  while  ttoTov  suggests  the  general  outward  circumstances  to  be 
expected,  the  ‘signs  of  the  times’  by  which  the  arrival  of  the  Messianic 
epoch  may  be  discerned.  The  prophets,  he  believes,  were  interested  to 
know  whether  their  visions  were  to  find  fulfilment  in  their  own  lifetime 
or  in  a  distant  future.  Such  inquiry  into  the  time  of  fulfilment  of  the 
prophet’s  own  oracles  is  mentioned  frequently  in  the  apocalyptic 
writings  of  later  Judaism,  from  which  the  writer  derives  his  general 
view  of  the  themes  of  prophecy  and  the  nature  of  its  inspiration. 
Among  the  canonical  books,  see  especially  Daniel  from  Chapter  8;  and 
among  the  Apocrypha,  4  Esdras  4:33-5:13;  cf.  Philo’s  views  of  prophetic 
inspiration  in  the  De  Vita  Mos.  II.  188,  190  (pp.  163,  164). 

to  ev  ocutoTs  TrveOpa  XpiaroO)  ‘the  spirit  of  Christ  that  was  in  them’. 
The  Spirit  of  prophecy  is  called  the  ‘spirit  of  Christ’,  possibly  in  the 
sense  that  the  pre-existent  Christ  is  Himself  the  spirit,  or  that  the 
1  A.  Debrunner,  Friedrich  Blass'  Grammatik  des  neutestamentlichen  Griechisch 
(5th  ed.  revised:  Gottingen,  1921)  section  298,  2. 
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spirit  was  sent  by  Him.  But  it  is  not  necessary  thus  to  read  into  the 
passage  the  implication  of  the  pre-existence  of  Christ;  the  words  may 
mean  only  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  was  the  very  Spirit  that  came  upon 
Him  in  the  baptism.  An  Old  Testament  expression  like  ‘the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord’  (2  Sam.  23:2),  would  easily  turn  in  Christian  parlance  into 
‘the  Spirit  of  Christ’,  under  the  influence  of  the  confessional  saying 
‘Jesus  is  the  Lord’,  and  the  familiar  title  ‘the  Lord  Jesus  Christ’. 

e6t|Aou)  The  verb  6r)A6co  is  used  in  exactly  the  same  way  in  Hebrews 
9:8,  of  that  which  the  Spirit  signifies  by  what  is  revealed,  the  revelation 
in  its  externals  being  veiled  in  mystery. 

irpopap-rupopevov)  In  classical  usage,  the  middle  papnipopai 
means  ‘to  call  (another)  to  witness’  to  the  truth  of  one’s  own  affirmation. 
Hort  therefore  proposed  to  interpret  the  participle  as  meaning  that  the 
Spirit  of  prophecy  called  upon  God  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  the 
revelation.  One  is  bound  to  feel  that  this  is  forced  and  unnatural  in 
the  extreme.  The  reading  irpo pap-n/poupe  vo  v ,  the  middle  of  irpopocp- 
Tupico,  is  a  classical  correction,  to  justify  to  the  purist  the  sense  that  is 
obviously  required  in  the  context.  However,  the  papyri  offer  instances 
of  the  use  of  papTupopai  as  equivalent  to  pap-rupEco  (=  to  bear  witness; 
see  Moulton  and  Milligan,  Vocabulary,  sub  voc.),  and  the  compound 
Siapap-njpopai  is  used  intransitively  in  Lxx.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible 
to  maintain  that  papnipopai  elsewhere  in  N.T.  invariably  means  ‘call  to 
witness’,  not  ‘witness’.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  untoward  in  this 
intransitive  use  of  the  compound  with  irpo  —  and  the  translation  ‘testify¬ 
ing  beforehand’  is  amply  justified. 

toc  els  Xpiorov  Troc6f)pcxTa  Kai  Ta;  pera  tocOtoc  Sofas)  ‘the  sufferings 
destined  for  Christ  and  the  glories  to  follow  them’.  The  phrase  is 
constructed  in  careful  parallelism  with  ‘the  grace  destined  for  you’ 
above,  thus  emphasizing  the  intimate  relation  of  the  two  themes  of 
prophetic  utterance  —  the  manifestation  of  Christ  in  humiliation  and  in 
glory,  and  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  men.  The  weighty  els  in  both  cases 
brings  out  the  thought  of  the  divine  foreordering;  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  like  the  grace  bestowed  upon  Christians,  came  upon  him  ‘by 
the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God’  (Acts  2:23;  cf. 
Acts  4:28). 

Christian  teaching  in  early  times  commonly  summarized  the  message 
about  Christ  under  the  two  heads  of  ‘suffering’  and  ‘glory’;  this  is  the 
sum  both  of  the  prophetic  witness  in  past  ages  and  of  the  gospel  pro¬ 
clamation  now  that  the  events  have  come  to  pass.  Cf.,  for  instance,  Luke 
24:25-27  —  ‘O  fools  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets 
have  spoken;  ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things,  and  to  enter 
into  His  glory?  And  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  He 
expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  scriptures  the  things  concerning  Him¬ 
self’.  (Cf.  also  Acts  17:3  and  1  Cor.  15:3,  4).  The  birth,  life  and  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Lord  were  secondary  to  the  story  of  His  ‘sufferings  and 
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the  glories  that  were  to  follow  them’.  The  ‘glories’  would  include  the 
Resurrection  and  Ascension,  the  Session  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
majesty  on  high  (as  in  Hebrews,  especially),  and  above  all,  His  final 
manifestation,  still  in  the  future,  as  the  glorious  King  ruling  over  all  the 
earth.  His  life  and  example  and  His  teachings  were  not  used  as  part  of 
the  missionary  propaganda  for  the  winning  of  converts;  they  were  not 
included  in  ‘the  Gospel’.  They  were,  of  course,  part  of  the  teaching 
(Si8otxf|),  which  was  subsequently  given  to  converts  (so  in  this  Epistle  — 
2:2iff.;  3:21!!.). 

v.  12.  From  the  very  beginning,  the  Church  of  Christ  was  possessed 
of  the  triumphant  assurance  that  in  its  Master,  His  Gospel,  and  the 
fellowship  of  faith  which  was  founded  upon  Him,  all  the  purposes  and 
promises  of  God  were  beginning  to  be  realized.  It  claimed  for  its 
inheritance  the  whole  Old  Testament,  and  all  the  promised  glories  of 
the  Messianic  Age.  ‘These  things  were  written  for  our  sakes’  (1  Cor. 
9:10).  Even  the  history  of  the  Chosen  People  has  significance  chiefly  as  a 
detailed  symbolism  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church.  ‘These  things 
happened  to  them  in  symbol  (tuttikcoj),  and  were  written  for  the 
enlightenment  of  us,  upon  whom  the  consummation  of  the  ages  has 
come’  (1  Cor.  10:1 1).  The  entire  Old  Testament,  both  in  history  and  in 
prophecy,  is  an  anticipation  and  a  preparation  for  that  which  has  now 
come  into  the  world  with  Christ  and  the  Church.  This  attitude  had 
unfortunate  consequences  in  one  way,  in  that  it  led  to  a  complete  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  historical  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  long- 
continued  misinterpretation  and  a  multitude  of  false  applications  of  its 
words  and  of  the  institutions  of  religion  which  it  portrays.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  perhaps  the  sole  attitude  that  could  have  enabled  the 
Church  to  continue  to  treasure  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  face  of  her 
long  and  sharp  conflict  with  Judaism  and  the  temptation  to  surrender  to 
the  unhealthy  dualism  of  Greek  thought.  With  all  the  errors  and 
extravagances  which  resulted  from  the  attempt  to  wrest  everything  in 
the  Old  Testament  to  Christian  uses,  the  Church  retained  the  funda¬ 
mental  values  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  in  Creation  and  in 
Redemption,  of  His  transcendence,  His  glory  and  majesty,  His  love  and 
mercy  —  a  conception  to  which  Greek  philosophy  at  its  highest  and  best 
never  began  to  approach.  The  knowledge  of  the  One  Living  and 
True  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  the  Creator  of  all  things  visible  and 
invisible,  of  whom  and  unto  whom  are  all  things  —  this  was  the  ines¬ 
timable  treasure  which  the  Church  inherited  in  the  Old  Testament,  to 
make  it  available  no  longer  to  a  single  race  but  to  all  mankind.  It  is, 
of  course,  quite  impossible  to  maintain  the  position  that  it  was  revealed 
to  the  prophets  that  they  were  ministers  of  promises  intended  not  for 
their  own  nation,  but  for  a  catholic  Church  still  to  be  created.  This 
assertion  of  our  writer  is  based  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  the  late-Jewish  apocalyptic,  which  projected  into  the 
heroic  past  messages  meant  for  the  immediate  situation  and  couched 
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them  in  the  form  of  prophecies  delivered  by  some  ancient  worthy 
(Adam,  Enoch,  Noah,  Moses,  Daniel,  etc.).  Hort  observes  that  there  is 
a  fundamental  general  truth  in  the  formula  'Not  for  themselves  but  for 
you',  in  that  ‘the  privileges  of  a  Divine  revelation  were  of  necessity  held 
in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  not  yet  received  it’. 

vuv)  ‘now’  —  the  present  age,  in  contrast  to  the  pre-Christian  period 
in  which  the  prophecies  were  delivered. 

6ia  tcSv  EuayyeAiaapfvcov  upas  4v  irvEupom  aylco)  ‘through  those 
who  brought  you  the  Gospel  by  the  Holy  Spirit’.  —  Cf.  i  Thess.  1:5  — 
to  EuayyeAiov  .  .  .  £yevf|&n  sis  upas  . . .  £v  irvEupan  aylco. 

sis  a)  The  relative  takes  up  the  preceding  &  vuv  avr|yy£Ar]— it  refers 
to  the  substance  of  the  Gospel  proclamation.  It  is  certainly  implied 
that  this  remains  veiled  from  the  sight  of  angels.  There  is  a  similar 
emphasis  on  the  high  privilege  of  Christian  believers,  a  privilege  to 
which  the  angels  themselves  may  not  aspire,  in  Hebrews  2:16  — 
‘(Christ)  lays  not  hold  upon  angels,  but  upon  the  seed  of  Abraham’. 
iiri9upew  in  itself  does  not  imply  a  desiring  which  cannot  be  fulfilled; 
but  it  is  not  possible  otherwise  to  giveirapccKu'pai  its  proper  force  (liter¬ 
ally,  ‘to  cast  a  quick  glance,  to  peep’  as  through  a  door  or  window). 
The  thought  is  clearly  that  the  angels  are  eager  to  win  some  slight 
understanding  of  the  mystery  of  salvation,  but  even  this  is  not  open  to 
them.  By  contrast,  the  readers  may  appreciate  more  fully  the  gracious 
favour  which  God  has  shown  to  themselves.  ‘Selbst  Engel,  den  Men- 
schen  von  Natur  weit  iiberlegen,  haben  nicht,  was  ihr  habt,  sondern 
mochten  gern  einen  verstohlenen  Blick  hineintun’  (Gunkel). 

In  most  of  the  popular  religion  of  the  time,  Jewish  as  well  as  pagan, 
a  great  place  was  accorded  to  angelic  beings  of  various  grades  and 
dignities,  and  the  most  diverse  functions  were  ascribed  to  them.  The 
Gospels  reflect  the  extent  to  which  the  Christian  imagination  was 
affected  by  similar  ideas.  In  the  Epistles,  on  the  other  hand,  the  powers 
of  the  angels  are  greatly  circumscribed;  they  tend  on  the  whole  to  be 
regarded  as  the  representatives  of  the  old  order  of  things  which  is 
passing  away,  to  give  place  to  the  sole  sovereignty  of  Christ.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  indeed,  speaks  of  them  as  ‘ministering  spirits, 
sent  forth  on  service  for  the  sake  of  those  that  are  to  inherit  salvation’ 
(Heb.  1:14);  but  even  these  apparently  honourable  words  are  meant  to 
reject  a  higher  conception  of  their  functions,  and  to  show  them  to  be 
not  only  subordinate  to  Christ  Himself  (w.  6-8),  but  subsidiary  to  'the 
heirs  of  salvation’  (in  which  they  are  not  included).  To  St.  Paul,  they 
are  ‘the  rulers  of  this  age’  (1  Cor.  2:6-8),  and  have  no  knowledge  of  ‘the 
wisdom  of  God  .  .  .  which  God  fore-ordained  before  the  ages,  for  our 
glory’.  Our  writer  in  another  passage  (3:22)  speaks  of  them  as  ‘made  sub¬ 
ject  to  Christ’,  in  His  exaltation.  He  appears  to  think  of  them,  there¬ 
fore,  not  as  resplendent  spirits  attendant  upon  God,  but  as  emblems  of 
the  dark  spiritual  forces  that  hold  sway  over  the  lower  realms  of  being. 
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13  A10  dcvajcoa&UEVOi  tocs  ooqnias  Tqs  Siavoias  upxov,  vqcpovTES 
teAeicos,  EA-TTiaarE  Eiri  ttjv  (peponevqv  U|iiv  X®Plv  ^  drn-OKaAukjJEl  ’IqaoO 
XpiCTTOU. 

Wherefore  gird  up  the  loins  of  your  minds ,  live  in  perfect  sobriety, 
and  fix  your  hope  upon  the  grace  that  is  coming  swiftly  to  you  in  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  close-knit  and  weighty  exordium,  the  writer  has  magni¬ 
fied  the  new  life,  with  its  high  hopes  and  promised  glories.  Now, 
in  a  series  of  exhortations,  he  sets  forth  the  strenuous  moral 
demands  of  the  life  into  which  they  have  entered. 

This  verse  effects  the  transition  to  the  hortatory  part  of  his  discourse. 
As  in  v.  3,  he  lays  the  primary  stress  on  hope.  As  God  has  ‘begotten 
them  again  unto  a  living  hope’,  their  first  duty,  and  in  a  sense  their 
entire  function  is  to  hope.  But  observe  that  this  hope  is  no  vague  and 
shallow  optimism,  no  mere  natural  buoyancy  of  spirit  that  sees  the 
future  through  rose-tinted  spectacles.  It  is  a  strenuous  moral  exercise, 
requiring  thorough  discipline  of  mind  and  body,  that  all  the  faculties 
may  be  concentrated  upon  and  directed  toward  it.  To  gird  the  loins  of 
the  mind  is  to  prepare  oneself  mentally,  as  an  athlete  would  prepare 
himself  physically,  for  a  sustained  output  of  energy.  The  instruction  to 
keep  perfectly  sober  is  to  be  taken  first  of  all  in  its  elementary  sense,  of 
avoiding  drunkenness  (cf.  1  Thess.  5:6-8);  then  more  widely,  in  the 
sense  of  a  true  asceticism,  refraining  from  self-indulgence  of  every 
kind,  and  keeping  all  one’s  powers  under  control  that  there  may  be 
no  failure  through  dissipation  or  slackness  in  the  pursuit  of  the  highest 
and  best.  The  hope  which  calls  for  this  earnest  concentration  of  all  the 
faculties  is  nothing  less  than  the  continual  practice  of  laying  hold  upon 
the  realities  that  are  unseen,  seeking  the  things  that  are  above  (Col.  3:1), 
and  resolutely  rejecting  the  ever-present  temptations  of  earthly  ambition 
and  human  glory. 

vficpovTes)  Sobriety  is  given  a  particular  emphasis,  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  maintenance  of  that  acute  watchfulness  of  spirit  which 
belongs  to  the  hope  of  Christ’s  manifestation  in  triumph.  More 
generally,  it  is  used  in  the  religious  vocabulary,  beyond  the  Christian 
circle,  of  those  that  are  awake  to  the  possibility  of  achieving  immortality; 
while  those  that  are  wholly  absorbed  in  this  present  life  are  described 
as  ‘drunken’.  The  words  are  frequently  contrasted,  in  this  sense,  in  the 
Hermetic  literature;  e.g.  Poimatulres  27  —  ‘O  peoples,  earth-born  men, 
who  have  given  yourselves  over  to  drunkenness  and  sleep  and  the 
ignorance  of  God,  become  sober  and  cease  from  revelling,  under  the 
enchantment  of  irrational  sleep.  (28)  Why,  O  earth-born  men,  have 
you  given  yourselves  over  to  death,  when  you  have  the  power  to  partake 
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of  immortality?’  Professor  Dodd  (The  Bible  and  the  Greeks  [London, 
1935],  P-  1 83 )  remarks,  ‘The  Hermetist  characterizes  the  two  ways  of 
life  and  death  by  a  series  of  antithetical  terms.  The  way  of  death  is 
ctkotos,  ayvcoola,  TrAavT],  pf0r|,  q>0opd:  the  way  of  life  is  <pcos,  yvcocns, 
dAf|0£ia,  vfiyis,  CTUTT|pla:  .  .  It  will  be  observed  that  the  whole 
series  occurs  in  First  Peter,  and  may  reasonably  be  interpreted  in 
relation  to  the  same  circle  of  ideas.  The  injunction  to  ‘keep  perfectly 
sober’  will  then  include  the  thought  that  they  are  to  shun  the  intoxi¬ 
cation  of  earthly  things;  true  sobriety  consists  in  having  the  affections 
‘set  on  things  above,  not  on  things  on  the  earth’  (Col.  3:1-2). 

fAmo-otTE)  ‘fix  your  hope’  —  the  aorist  has  ingressive  force;  not  ‘be 
hopeful’  but  ‘start  to  hope’,  ‘fix  or  set  one’s  hope’;  it  implies  the  pur¬ 
poseful  adoption  of  a  new  attitude  of  mind  and  heart.  The  ‘grace  which 
is  coming  swiftly’,  connected  as  it  is  with  ‘the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ’ 
is  the  manifestation  of  God’s  glory  in  all  His  creation,  the  ‘salvation 
ready  to  be  revealed’  of  v.  5.  X^P'S  *s  use<i  in  this  concrete  sense,  of 
the  eschatological  consummation,  in  the  ‘Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles’  (10:6)  —  ‘May  grace  come,  and  this  world  pass  away’.  The 
participle  96popevr|v  is  taken  by  Hort  (and  others)  as  ‘the  passive  of 
<p£pco  in  its  commonest  sense  “bring”,’  but  this  interpretation  arises  from 
the  failure  to  appreciate  the  eschatological  sense  of  X®P*S  here.  The 
middle  (pepopai  is  commonly  used  in  the  sense  of  swift  motion;  here  it 
suggests  the  vision  of  a  triumphal  procession  sweeping  upon  the  world 
with  whirlwind  speed;  it  is  no  ‘far-off  divine  Event’,  but  a  rapidly 
approaching  salvation,  ‘toward  which  the  whole  creation  moves’; 
rather,  which  moves  toward  the  whole  creation. 

‘For  lo!  the  days  are  hastening  on 
By  prophet  bards  foretold.’ 

ev  dnTOKcxAOyEi  I.X.)  ‘in  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ’ —  again,  as 
in  v.  7,  His  manifestation  in  glory.  Cf.  Titus  2:13. 

vfi9ovTEs  teAeicos  EAiriaoTe)  It  is  grammatically  possible  to  attach 
the  adverb  teAeicos  to  lAirfoaTE,  which  follows  it,  instead  of  to  vqqiovTES, 
which  precedes;  and  it  is  this  arrangement  which  leads  to  the  rendering 
of  the  Authorized  Version  —  ‘be  sober,  and  hope  to  the  end’.  But  the 
Greek  commentators  attach  it  to  vf)<povTES,  and  as  Hort  points  out,  the 
author’s  ‘prevalent  usage  elsewhere  suggests  a  presumption  in  favour  of 
taking  an  adverb  with  a  verb  that  precedes  rather  than  with  a  verb  that 
follows’  (as  in  1:22;  2:19,  23).  The  rendering ‘to  the  end’  is  in  any  case 
wrong;  teAeicos  can  only  mean  ‘perfectly,  completely,  fully’.  (See 
Moulton  and  Milligan,  Vocabulary,  sub  voc.  t^Aeios). 
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14  tbs  TEKva  urrcntofjs,  PT)  cruayTiponTjopEvoi  Tals  TrpoTEpov  ev  tt) 
ayvoia  upcov  ETnOupiais,  16  aAAa  koto  tov  KaAEaavTa  upas  "Ayiov  xai 
auToi  ayioi  ev  Tracrfl  dcvaarpo<pfj  yEvqOriTf,  16  Sioti  yEyponrrar  ayioi 
eoeoOe,  oti  Eycb  ayios. 

As  children  of  obedience,  do  not  continue  to  mould  your  life  in 
accordance  with  the  desires  which  formerly  governed  you  in  the  time  of 
your  ignorance;  but  in  likeness  to  the  Holy  One  who  called  you,  do  you 
also  become  holy  in  all  your  active  life,  for  it  is  written,  ‘  Ye  shall  be 
holy,  for  I  am  holy'. 

48  6ioti)6io  N  C:  om  33  yeypcrnrm)  om  33  oryioi)  pr  oti  B  69  syrr  (?) 

Eaecrfte)  yivECT0e  vel  yevea0E  KLP  minusc  pier  q  oti)  Sioti  X  minusc  pauc 

<*«*>  + CP  q 

The  passage  reflects  dependence  upon  Ephesians  2:1-3.  The 
description  of  Christians  as  tekvo  u-rraKofjs  is  suggested  by  the 
description  of  pagans  as  uioi  Tfjs  cnreiOelas  — ‘sons  of  disobedience’, 
and  tekvo  opyfjs  — ‘children  of  wrath’.  Notice  also  the  use  of 
Korra  in  the  sense  of  moral  conformity  to  a  model;  the  description 
of  pagan  life  as  governed  by  ‘the  lusts  of  the  flesh’  —  ev  Tats 
Ein0upi'ais  Tfjs  aapKos;  and  the  occurrence  of  the  verb  dtvao-rplqjco, 
in  the  Ephesians  passage,  with  its  cognate  noun  avaoTp09f|  here. 

v.  14.  ws  Tkva  CnraKofjs)  A  reminder  that  they  are  called  e!s 
UTTOCKof|V  (v.2).  The  locution  is  Hebraic  in  form,  and  sounds  as  unusual 
in  Greek  as  in  English,  but  it  is  used  in  the  sense  required  by  Greek 
syntax,  not  according  to  the  Semitic  idiom.  The  genitive  is  objective 
—  ‘children  born  for  obedience’. 

pq  ouayripaTijopEvoi)  This  writer  is  exceptionally  fond  of  using 
the  participle  as  an  imperative,  whether  in  subordination  to  a  main  verb 
in  the  imperative  mood  (as  in  v.  13),  or  absolutely,  as  here  (cf.  EyovTES, 
2:12;  uTroTaCTCTopEvoi,  2:18;  etc.).  This  usage  easily  passes  over  into  an 
imperatival  use  of  the  adjective  (3:8;  4:8-10).  The  same  verb  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  of  moral  conformity  in  Romans  12:2. 

vais  ETn0uplais)  ‘desires’  in  the  most  general  sense,  not  necessarily 
base  or  evil.  In  other  New  Testament  writings  the  word  is  frequently 
coupled  with  Tfjs  crapitos,  tcov  KapSicov,  in  which  case  it  is  quite  properly 
rendered  ‘lusts’.  Here,  however,  the  thought  is  not  that  their  former 
life  was  vicious  or  depraved,  but  that  it  was  morally  unstable,  lacking  a 
governing  principle  of  knowledge  to  control  desire;  it  was  a  time  of 
moral  and  spiritual  ignorance,  with  no  understanding  of  the  true  nature 
and  destiny  of  man.  ‘Conduct  ruled  by  desires  is  irregular  and  erratic, 
at  the  mercy  of  outward  circumstances,  not  moulded  by  a  consistent 
principle  of  life  within’  (Hort).  The  same  thought  seems  to  lie  in  the 
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phrase  Korra  Tas  frmBuulas  Tfjs  cnT&TTis  ‘according  to  the  desires  of 
deceit’  (Eph.  4:22)  —  i.e.,  the  desires,  which  are  a  deceitful  guide,  lead¬ 
ing  only  to  destruction;  true  conduct  is  modelled  Korra  0s6u  (Eph.  4:24), 
as  Korra  tov  .  .  .  "Ayiov  here.  Desires  may  in  themselves  be  good  or  evil; 
in  no  case  can  they  be  allowed  to  guide  conduct  and  determine  character 
for  the  Christian. 

v.  15.  Korra  tov  KaXeaavTa  upas  "Ayiov)  ‘In  likeness  to  the  Holy 
One  who  called  you’.  Not  the  vagrant  impulses  of  desire,  but  the 
character  of  God  Himself  is  to  inspire  and  direct  the  conduct  of  those 
He  has  called  into  His  fellowship.  6  KaXkras  (upas,  npas,  p£)  is  a  charac¬ 
teristic  phrase  of  St.  Paul’s;  he  uses  the  participle  as  a  substantive,  but 
here  it  is  more  naturally  taken  as  modifying  tov  "Ayiov.  The  familiar 
Pauline  usage  has  misled  commentators  into  treating  KaAsaavTa  as  the 
substantive  and  "Ayiov  as  a  predicate  adjective;  but  this  would  be  a  very 
awkward  syntactical  arrangement  here.  6  "Ayios  is  used  in  several  well- 
known  Old  Testament  passages  as  a  name  for  God  (cf.  also  1  John  2:20) 
and  is  appropriate  to  the  writer’s  purpose  here.  It  is  in  his  moral 
character  as  'the  Holy  One’  that  God  is  the  model  for  our  imitation; 
to  seek  to  be  like  Him  in  other  ways  may  be  presumption  and  sin. 

Kal  oruToi  aytoi  ev  iracrq  dvaorpo<pfj  ysvf|0r|Te)  ‘Do  you  also  become 
holy  (or,  “show  yourselves  holy”)  in  all  your  active  life’.  &vaarpo<pf|  is 
used  of  public  activity,  life  in  relation  to  others— ‘conversation’  in  the 
old  sense.  (E.  L.  Hicks,  Classical  Review ,  I  [1887],  p.  6;  A.  Deissmann, 
Bible  Studies,  trans.  A.  Grieve  [Edinburgh,  1901],  p.  194.)  The  rule  of 
Christian  conduct  is  holiness,  modelled  upon  the  holiness  of  God;  the 
inward  character  must  have  a  corresponding  outward  expression. 

The  use  of  ayios  to  describe  moral  perfection  is  a  debt  to  the  Greek 
Old  Testament,  where  it  translates  The  Hebrew  word  and  its 

Greek  equivalent  have  no  necessary  connotation  of  morality,  etymolo¬ 
gically;  they  derive  their  moral  content  from  the  conception  of  God 
as  revealed  and  proclaimed  in  Old  Testament  Scripture.  The  root  idea 
is  merely  ‘separateness’,  for  dedication  to  religion.  That  which  is 
dedicated  takes  its  character  from  that  to  which  it  is  dedicated;  women 
dedicated  to  Astarte,  for  instance,  were  temple  prostitutes.  (Cf.  Sir 
J.  G.  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough,  Part  IV,  Vol.  I,  Attis,  Adonis,  and 
Osiris  [3rd  ed.,  London,  1924],  c.  iv  —  ‘Sacred  Men  and  Women’.) 
That  which  was  dedicated  to  the  God  of  Israel  was  under  obligation  to 
conform  to  His  essential  purity  and  goodness;  so  Israel  as  a  people 
‘holy  unto  the  Lord’,  was  to  reflect  in  its  national  life  the  moral  per¬ 
fection  of  its  God.  The  adjective  ‘holy’  (ayios,  tftlj?)  and  the  noun 
‘holiness’  (ayicoouvr),  Vilp)  thus  took  on  a  far  deeper  meaning,  and 
could  be  applied  to  God  as  expressing  His  complete  and  perfect  purity, 
His  essence  as  goodness. 

The  verb  yEvf|0r|TE  is  not  a  mere  equivalent  for  Iote.  The  aorist  may 
be  taken  as  inchoative  (ingressive)  — ‘begin  to  be’,  ‘become’  — and  as 
an  instruction  to  converts  newly-baptized,  this  sense  is  most  fitting. 
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ylvoiiai  may  indeed  have  the  sense  ‘prove  oneself,  show  oneself,  as 
Hort  takes  it  —  1  “show  yourselves  holy,  as  you  are”,  “show  forth  in 
your  lives  the  character  of  holiness,  which  you  possess”.  Being  holy  as 
members  of  a  holy  people,  they  were  to  show  themselves  holy  in  every 
kind  of  dealings  with  other  men’.  It  seems  better,  however,  to  take  it 
as  an  injunction  to  a  change  of  conduct,  answering  to  the  call  to  a  new 
life  which  they  have  received. 

v.  16.  The  injunction  is  supported  by  a  reference  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  which  affords  a  further  illustration  of  the  notion  of  the  Church 
as  the  true  Israel;  the  command  laid  upon  the  ancient  people  of  God  is 
transferred  automatically  to  the  new. 

yeypcnrTai)  ‘It  is  written’— the  regular  Christian  usage  in  introduc¬ 
ing  citations  from  the  Old  Testament,  which  in  the  first  Christian 
century  were  the  only  Scriptures  treated  as  sacred. 

eoec6e)  This  is  the  reading  of  virtually  all  the  best  Greek  witnesses, 
and  of  some  of  the  Latin  texts.  The  imperative  yiveoQs  (or  yeveo0E) 
appears  to  be  a  corruption  induced  by  the  presence  of  yevf|0T)TE  in  the 
preceding  verse.  The  sense  is  in  any  case  imperative,  not  pure  future. 
In  the  passage  cited,  the  MSS.  of  Leviticus  (Lxx)  read  ectect0e  without 
variant. 
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17  Kai  el  irotTepa  eTriKaAelaSE  tov  daTpoatoiroAf|pTTTcos  KpIvovTa  Kcrra 
to  Skocotou  epyov,  tv  cpopko  tov  Ttjs  irapoiKlas  upcov  XP°V0V  6vaar- 
pa<pr|TE,  18  eISotes  oti  ou  <p0apTOIs,  apyuplco  f|  xp'-'O'Im,  eAutpw0t|te 
£k  tt]s  poralas  upcov  avacrrpocpfjs  TTorrpoTrapa66Tou,  19  aAAa  Tiplco 
aipom  cbj  apvoO  dpcbpou  Kai  dorriAou  XpiaToO,  20  Trpoeyvcotjpdvou  mev 
irpo  Ktrra|3oAfis  Koapou,  q>ocvepoo0evTos  6 e  err’  tayirrov  tcov  xpovcov 
Si’  upas  21  tou5  8i‘  ccOtoO  TricrroOs  els  0eov  t6v  fyelpotvTa  ctutov  ek 
VEKpcov  Kai  6o£av  aCrrco  SovTa,  dxrre  tt)v  iricrnv  up,cov  Kai  dAirlSa 
elvai  els  0eov. 

And  if  you  invoke  as  Father  Him  who  judges  every  man  according 
to  his  work  without  respect  of  persons,  conduct  yourselves  with 
reverent  fear  during  your  earthly  pilgrimage,  in  the  knowledge  that 
you  were  redeemed  from  the  aimless  way  of  life  which  you  inherited 
from  your  ancestors,  not  with  perishable  treasures  of  silver  or  gold, 
but  with  precious  blood,  as  of  a  spotless  and  unblemished  lamb  —  with 
the  blood  of  Christ,  who  ‘was  foreknown  before  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  manifested  at  the  end  of  the  ages'  for  your  sakes,  who 
through  Him  are  faithful  to  God  who  raised  Him  from  the  dead  and 
gave  Him  glory;  so  that  your  faith  and  hope  are  in  God. 

17  KpivovTa)  KpivouvTa  C  boh  avaoTpa^xe)  avauTpopoptvoi  K  19  ijEapTOii 
apyupico)  (pEopTou  apyvpiou  N  19timko)  pr  toj  C  69  20  Ecrxcrrou)  ETycrrcoi’ 

KLP  69  q  vg  uwct5)  qpas  A  21  ttiotous)  BA  vg:  iriuTsuffavTaj  33:  ttiotsvov- 
xas  cett.  Sf  outou)  61a  tov  viou  outou  sah  (et  post  8eov  posuit)  sysipavra) 
eyeipovTa  N* 

In  w.  14-16  the  writer  teaches  that  our  new  relationship  to  God 
as  His  children  should  lead  us  to  model  our  conduct  upon  His 
character  of  holiness  as  revealed  in  Scripture.  Now  he  turns  from 
the  thought  of  God’s  moral  character  to  the  thought  of  his  function 
as  Judge,  and  finds  in  this  a  further  motive  for  holy  living.  Starting 
again  from  the  Christian  relation  to  God  as  our  Father,  whom  we 
invoke  by  that  name  in  our  prayers,  he  impresses  upon  us  the 
reflection  that  He  to  whom  we  thus  pray  in  filial  confidence  and 
devotion  is  none  other  than  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  who  judges 
every  man  according  to  his  work,  with  no  concern  for  special 
privilege,  though  it  be  the  privilege  of  sonship.  Our  knowledge  of 
Him  as  Father  must  not  dispel  our  dread  of  Him  as  our  Judge. 
It  must  lead  not  to  presumption,  but  to  humility;  it  must  not 
induce  moral  laxity,  as  if  by  our  new  position  we  were  exempted 
from  rendering  an  account  to  Him  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body; 
rather,  it  should  inspire  in  us  all  the  greater  moral  earnestness,  as 
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in  those  to  whom  is  given  the  true  knowledge  of  Him.  The 
thought  is  finely  illustrated  in  William  Penn’s  words  about  George 
Fox  —  ‘The  most  awful,  living,  reverent  frame  I  ever  felt  or 
beheld,  I  must  say,  was  his  in  prayer.  And  truly  it  was  a  testimony 
that  he  knew  and  lived  nearer  to  the  Lord  than  other  men;  for 
they  that  know  him  most  will  see  most  reason  to  approach  him 
with  reverence  and  fear’.  In  a  different  context,  St.  Paul  writes  in 
2  Corinthians  5:10-11  —  ‘For  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judg¬ 
ment  seat  of  Christ;  that  every  one  may  receive  the  things  done 
in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or 
bad.  Knowing  therefore  the  terror  (properly,  fear  —  96(305,  as  in 
our  own  passage)  of  the  Lord,  we  persuade  men,  but  we  are  made 
manifest  unto  God’. 

From  the  thought  of  God  as  Father  and  as  Judge,  the  writer 
proceeds  to  the  thought  of  Christ  as  Redeemer  and  as  Mediator, 
who  by  the  sacrifice  of  His  own  spotless  life  has  delivered  us  from 
our  vain  ways  and  brought  us  into  communion  with  God,  in 
whom  we  now  place  our  faith  and  hope.  In  the  recollection  of  this 
costly  sacrifice,  he  bids  us  find  a  further  weighty  motive  for  the 
holiness  that  befits  children  of  God. 

v.  17.  e!  TTocTgpoc  frnKaAeiaOe)  This  verb  in  the  middle  voice  im¬ 
plies  more  than  the  knowledge  of  God’s  fatherhood.  It  is  not  merely 
that  we  call  Him  by  that  Name,  but  that  we  pray  to  Him,  exercising  the 
privilege  that  He  has  granted  us  of  invoking  His  gfacious  goodness.  The 
writer  may  possibly  have  in  mind  the  opening  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer; 
in  any  case,  he  thinks  of  God’s  fatherhood  not  in  terms  of  an  abstract 
doctrine,  but  of  an  effective  communion  of  spirits. 

drrrpoCTooTroAfi ptttcos)  the  adverb  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  its  cognates  occur  several  times.  In  them,  we  have  an 
instance  of  the  creation  of  religious  and  moral  vocabulary  through  the 
medium  of  the  Septuagint,  the  expression  deriving  from  a  literal 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  'JS  NtM  by  Aapp&veiv  irpocrcoTrov  —  ‘to  receive 
the  face’  of  someone,  in  the  sense  of  showing  special  favour  to  a  suitor. 
In  Acts  10:34  (ov*  «rriv  7rpoa<aTroAfj|jtirTr|5  6  0eos)  and  in  Romans 
2:10-11  (ou  yap  eotiv  TrpoacoTroATipvpia  trapa  tco  0ew),  the  thought  is 
of  the  impartiality  of  God  as  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  in  the  offer  of  the 
Gospel  and  in  the  pronouncing  of  judgment.  In  this  passage,  however, 
the  distinction  of  Jew  and  Gentile  is  not  envisaged;  the  thought  is 
rather  that  in  God’s  judgment  no  special  indulgence  is  extended  to  those 
who  invoke  Him  as  Father.  A  parallel  is  found  in  Deuteronomy  10:12- 
18,  where  Moses  is  represented  as  reminding  the  people  that  God  has 
made  them  the  object  of  His  love  and  favour,  exhorting  them  to  respond 
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with  true  inward  consecration  and  obedience,  and  finally  warning  them 
that  ‘the  Lord  your  God,  He  is  the  God  of  gods  and  Lord  of  lords,  the 
great  and  mighty  and  terrible  God,  ocrns  ou  GocupcijEi  Trpoacotrov  ou8’ 
o\i  pq  Adpq  8copov  —  who  shows  no  partiality  and  takes  no  bribes’  (Lxx). 
This  passage  may  have  been  in  the  mind  of  our  writer;  but  the  same 
thought  finds  not  infrequent  utterance  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament, 
receiving  perhaps  its  earliest  and  most  forceful  expression  in  Amos  3  :z 
—  ‘You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth;  therefore  will 
I  punish  you  for  all  your  iniquities.’  The  favour  which  God  bestows 
upon  His  people  in  choosing  them  to  be  His  people  does  not  entitle  them 
to  sin  with  impunity;  His  goodness  is  not  a  charter  of  licence,  but  the 
most  powerful  of  motives  for  devotion  to  His  will.  This  warning  which 
the  Old  Testament  prophets  reiterated  in  the  ears  of  the  people  of 
Israel  is  now  sounded  afresh  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  new 
covenant.  It  should  be  observed  that  this  is  no  contradiction  of  the 
doctrine  that  we  are  saved  by  grace  through  faith;  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
necessary  complement  of  that  doctrine;  for  the  life  of  faith,  and  that 
alone,  will  issue  in  the  ‘work’  that  God  can  approve,  without  partiality. 

KplvovTa)  the  present,  not  the  future,  because  the  thought  dwells 
upon  God’s  essential  character  and  function,  not  upon  a  particular  act 
or  time  of  judgment.  There  is  a  sense,  also,  though  it  is  not  included 
here,  in  which  God  is  continually  judging  our  acts.  They  carry  their 
consequences  with  them,  for  good  and  for  evil.  And  certainly  all  our 
acts  should  be  done  as  in  His  sight  and  under  a  profound  sense  of 
responsibility  to  Him. 

tov  Tfjs  irapoiKiots  Opcov  ypovov)  ‘the  time  of  your  sojourning’  — i.e., 
the  period  of  our  life  upon  earth,  conceived  as  a  time  of  sojourn  in  an 
alien  land,  absent  from  our  true  home  in  heaven  (cf.  note  on  TrcrpETriSi'ipois 
Siaairopas  in  1:1). 

tv  9opco  dvoccTpaqwyre)  ‘conduct  yourselves  with  reverent  fear’, 
‘let  your  life  among  your  fellows  be  governed  by  the  spirit  of  godly  fear’. 
Like  the  noun  &vacrrpo<pf|  above  (v.  15),  the  verb  is  used  of  life  in  its 
relations  with  others,  of  outward  conduct  in  social  intercourse;  this  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  Christian’s  attitude  to  God,  to  whom  he  is 
ultimately  responsible.  The  ‘fear’  of  which  he  speaks  is  of  course  not 
any  craven  terror  of  the  Judgment  Day,  but  the  sense  of  awe  which 
must  be  awakened  by  a  true  realization  of  the  presence  of  God  when 
we  know  ourselves  to  stand  in  His  sight.  It  is  that  ‘fear  of  God’  of  which 
the  Old  Testament  writers  often  speak,  which  is  at  the  heart  of  any 
true  approach  to  Him,  which  dispels  all  pride  and  haughtiness  and 
self-assertion;  cf.  the  injunction  of  St.  Paul  in  Romans  11:21  —  ‘Be  not 
highminded,  but  fear’.  A  life  which  is  governed  by  this  acute  sense  of 
the  awfulness  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do  will  not  succumb  to  the 
temptation  to  conform  to  the  habits  of  the  world  about  us;  even  in 
the  most  hostile  environment  it  will  be  impelled  to  stand  firmly  by  the 
moral  principles  which  befit  His  children. 
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v.  18.  eiSoTES  0T1)  ‘An  appeal  to  an  elementary  Christian  belief’ 
(Hort).  The  locution  is  frequently  used  by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  5:3  and  6:9; 

1  Cor.  15:58;  2  Cor.  1:7;  4:14;  5:6  etc.).  It  appeals  to  ateaching  that  has 
already  been  given,  recalling  it  to  their  memory  as  an  incentive  to  action, 
or  as  a  source  of  consolation,  or  as  the  basis  of  a  true  attitude  towards 
life,  as  here.  The  relationship  to  God  which  must  be  the  governing  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  Christian’s  life  among  his  fellows  is  made  an  even  stronger 
motive  for  us  by  the  constant  recollection  of  the  means  by  which  we 
have  been  brought  into  this  position  of  high  privilege,  and  of  the  One 
who  forms  the  link  between  us  and  the  God  whom  we  serve. 

EAuTpcb6r|TE)  ‘you  were  redeemed’,  or  perhaps  more  generally, 
‘you  were  delivered,  you  were  rescued’.  The  verb  is  found  only  three 
times  in  the  New  Testament  (always  in  the  middle  or  passive);  but 
has  an  important  place  in  all  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  occurring 
nearly  a  hundred  times.  It  is  infrequent  in  classical  usage;  in  Homer’s 
story  of  the  ransoming  of  Hector  (Iliad  XXIV),  the  active  of  Auco  is  used 
for  ‘release  upon  payment  of  the  ransom’,  and  the  middle  for  ‘ransom’, 
‘secure  release  upon  payment  of  a  ransom’.  The  noun  ACrrpov,  formed 
on  the  stem  of  Auco,  occurs  fairly  often  (though  not  so  early  as  Homer), 
for  ‘redemption-money’,  the  price  paid  to  secure  release,  usually  in  the 
plural  AuTpoc;  and  the  verb  AuTpoco  is  a  denominative  formed  upon  this 
noun,  replacing  Avico  in  this  particular  sense.  In  the  active  it  means 
‘hold  for  ransom’,  or  ‘release  upon  payment  of  the  ransom  demanded’; 
and  in  the  middle  it  means  ‘redeem’,  ‘ransom’,  ‘secure  release  of  that 
which  is  held’.  In  the  later  vernacular  (inscriptions  and  papyri)  the 
verb  and  the  noun  are  used,  but  infrequently,  of  the  redemption  of 
pledges,  and  of  the  manumission  of  slaves,  and  occasionally  of  release 
from  a  vow  or  from  a  legal  obligation. 

The  use  of  the  verb  in  the  three  N.T.  occurrences  is  dependent 
wholly  upon  the  usage  of  the  Greek  Old  Testament,  where,  except  for  a 
very  few  instances,  it  renders  either  or  iHB<  The  former  verb  in 
its  primary  sense  has  to  do  with  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  kinship, 
sometimes  in  relation  to  the  avenging  of  blood,  more  often  in  the 
redemption  of  property  which  has  been  alienated  through  sale  or 
mortgage,  or  of  members  of  the  family  who  have  been  enslaved;  the 
latter  verb  is  more  general  in  its  application.  Both  of  them,  however, 
have  weakened,  especially  in  the  later  literature,  into  the  less  precise 
idea  of  deliverance,  not  necessarily  by  payment  of  a  ransom,  but  also 
by  an  act  of  power;  and  it  is  this  looser  and  more  general  sense  of 
Aurpoouai  which  is  most  evident  in  the  Greek  version,  and  is  taken 
over  by  the  New  Testament  writers  for  this  verb  and  for  its  cognates 
such  as  AuTpcoois  and  (the  only  form  found  in  the  Pauline  letters) 
cnroAuTpcoais.  For  instance,  the  verb  is  used  frequently  of  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  and  again  from  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
where  there  is  certainly  no  thought  of  a  ransom  paid  to  the  enslaving 
power,  but  of  the  mighty  intervention  of  God;  as  in  Exodus  6:6, 
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Aurpcoaopai  upas  kv  (ipa/lovi  OvpT)Aco  Kai  Kpfaei  pey<4Ar|  —  ‘I  will  redeem 
you  with  a  lofty  arm  and  with  a  great  judgment’,  where  the  verb  is 
used  in  parallelism  with  ££<5c£co  and  pucropai  —  ‘I  will  lead  you  out .  .  . 
and  will  rescue  you’;  and  again  in  Nehemiah  1:10  —  Kal  auTOt  ttcxISes 
aou  Kai  Aaos  aou,  oOs  eAurpcbato  iv  Trj  Svv&pei  aouTfj  peydAq  Kal  ev  Tfj 
yeipi  aou  Tfj  KpaTaia.  —  ‘They  are  thy  children  and  thy  people,  whom 
thou  didst  redeem  by  thy  great  power  and  by  thy  mighty  hand’.  In  these 
and  many  like  passages,  the  verb  has  lost  most  if  not  all  of  its  proper  force, 
accompanied  by  the  thought  that  the  deliverance  is  costly  to  God,  but 
never  that  the  cost  is  a  ransom  paid  to  the  oppressor.  (Cf.  the  remarks 
of  Westcott  in  a  note  on  this  verb  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  p.  296  — 
‘It  will  be  obvious  from  the  language  of  the  Lxx  that  the  idea  of  a 
ransom  received  by  the  power  from  which  the  captive  is  delivered  is 
practically  lost .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  the  exertion  of  a 
mighty  force,  the  idea  that  the  “redemption”  costs  much,  is  everywhere 
present’.) 

In  our  own  passage,  the  ‘redemption’  is  really  a  moral  transformation, 
effecting  deliverance  from  the  vain  way  of  life  which  their  fathers  had 
followed  and  in  which  they  themselves  had  been  reared.  It  is  costly, 
in  that  it  has  required  the  shedding  of  the  ‘precious  blood’  of  Christ; 
yet  it  must  be  noted  that  he  does  not  use  for  this  the  genitive  of  price, 
which  would  be  the  normal  way  of  indicating  the  amount  of  the  ransom, 
but  the  dative,  which  is  not  used  at  all  of  price  (at  least,  not  without  a 
preposition),  and  seems  therefore  better  taken  as  instrumental.  Thus  the 
thought  of  power  is  associated  with  the  thought  of  cost. 

This  brings  us  to  the  problem,  very  difficult  for  us,  of  the  primitive 
religious  conceptions  of  the  efficacy  of  blood,  which  lie  behind  much  of 
the  New  Testament  language  about  the  ‘blood  of  Christ’.  To  the  people 
of  the  time,  these  conceptions  were  thoroughly  familiar,  not  only  to 
Jews  who  were  acquainted  with  the  sacrificial  ideas  of  the  Levitical  law, 
but  equally  so  to  pagans.  ‘The  blood’  is  not,  as  we  too  easily  assume,  a 
mere  metaphor  for  the  life  given  in  sacrifice,  as  in  our  own  usage  when 
we  acknowledge  that  we  owe  our  freedom  to  the  men  who  have  defended 
it  with  their  blood.  In  the  religious  thought  of  the  ancient  world, 
including  that  of  the  New  Testament,  the  blood  itself,  especially  the 
blood  of  a  victim  slain  in  sacrifice,  is  thought  to  possess  a  peculiar 
potency  in  the  release  of  effective  power  in  many  different  applications. 
In  the  story  of  Odysseus’  visit  to  Hades  (Odyssey  XI),  Homer  tells  how 
the  hero  summons  the  spirits  of  the  dead  to  him  with  libations  and 
prayers,  and  then  cuts  the  throats  of  sheep  and  allows  the  blood  to 
flow  into  a  trench  that  he  has  dug  in  the  earth;  and  as  he  allows  them  to 
drink  of  the  blood,  they  are  enabled  to  know  him  and  speak  to  him.  We 
have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  widespread  idea  that  by  the 
sacrifice  a  current  of  life  is  set  up  between  the  deity  and  the  worshipper; 
often  it  is  the  blood  itself  which  constitutes  the  effective  medium  of 
communication  (see  note  on  pavTiapiv  aipoaos,  v.  2).  And  in  the 
Levitical  law,  it  is  repeated  again  and  again  that  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice 
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is  the  means  of  atonement;  the  thought  is  not  at  all  that  the  offering  of 
the  victim,  or  its  death,  is  in  itself  efficacious,  but  that  by  the  sacrifice 
the  blood  is  released,  as  it  were,  and  made  effective  for  the  purpose, 
(e.g.,  Lev.  17:11  —  ‘For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood;  and  I  have 
given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls;  for  it 
is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul’.)  The  blood,  then, 
is  the  channel  or  medium  of  living  divine  power,  which  is  made  effective 
in  particular  applications,  whether  for  communion,  for  atonement,  for 
the  imparting  of  new  life,  or  for  deliverance  from  an  alien  (demonic) 
power,  only  when  it  is  shed  in  sacrifice.  The  deliverance  is  costly,  not 
in  the  sense  that  a  ransom  is  paid,  but  in  the  sense  that  the  power  needed 
to  effect  it  can  be  made  available  only  through  the  sacrifice  of  the  life. 
(Cf.  Westcott,  The  Epistles  of  St.  John,  pp.  34-7,  Additional  Note  on 
1  John  1:7  —  ‘The  Blood  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament’.) 

The  thought  of  our  passage,  accordingly,  is  that  deliverance  from  the 
vain  life  of  ancestral  tradition  is  effected  by  the  living  power  of  Christ, 
made  available  for  us  through  His  death. 

oO  cpSapTot?)  ‘not  with  corruptible  things’  (gold  or  silver)  —  cf. 
the  description  of  gold  as  onroXAupsvou  in  v.  7.  Gold  and  silver  are 
‘corruptible’  in  the  sense  that  they  are  mundane,  material,  not  having 
that  spiritual  essence  which  alone  is  eternal,  and  thus  incapable  of 
effecting  a  moral  and  spiritual  deliverance.  There  is  possibly  an  under¬ 
lying  thought  of  the  common  practice  of  manumitting  slaves  through  the 
legal  fiction  of  a  sale  to  a  deity,  the  money  being  first  paid  into  the 
temple  treasury  by  the  slave,  and  then  remitted  to  the  master.  (Deiss- 
mann,  Light  from  the  Ancient  East,  E.T.,  c.  4,  sec.  8,  pp.  3  i8ff.)  Such  a 
change  in  legal  status  could  be  effected  by  silver  or  gold,  but  not  the 
transference  of  life  itself  from  the  mundane  to  the  heavenly.  In 
contrast,  the  Blood  of  Christ  is  conceived  not  as  a  material  substance, 
but  as  a  spiritual  essence  endued  with  liberating  power,  ‘the  power  of  a 
life  not  subject  to  dissolution’  (Heb.  7:16). 

Their  former  life,  inherited  from  their  ancestors  (troapoTrapotSoTou), 
is  termed  ‘vain’,  as  lacking  the  reality  and  meaning  that  can  only  be 
given  to  life  when  it  is  lived  in  fellowship  with  the  true  God.  Thus  in 
Ephesians  4:17,  the  Gentiles  (i.e.,  the  heathen)  are  said  to  ‘walk  in  the 
vanity  of  their  minds’  —  ev  parratoTryn  toO  voos  ocutcov  —  ‘alienated 
from  the  life  of  God  because  of  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them’;  and  the 
apostles  at  Lystra,  rejecting  with  horror  the  worship  that  is  offered  to 
them  as  to  Zeus  and  Hermes,  exclaim,  ‘We  preach  to  you  that  you  should 
turn  from  these  vanities  —  onto  toutcov  tcov  pcrroncov  —  to  the  Living 
God.’  There  seems  to  be  no  suggestion  that  such  a  life  is  a  form  of 
slavery,  but  rather  that  in  it  men  are  subject  to  a  false  allegiance;  the 
life  is  dominated  by  its  worship  of  false  gods;  and  by  the  living  power 
of  Christ,  men  are  brought  into  a  new  allegiance,  that  they  may  hence¬ 
forth  live  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 

v.  19.  The  blood  of  Christ  is  called  Tipios  —  ‘precious’,  or  ‘costly’, 
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in  that  it  becomes  efficacious  for  the  deliverance  of  men  only  through 
the  sacrifice  of  his  life. 

cos  duvou  d|jcb|iou  koci  acrrrlAou)  ‘as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and 
without  spot’  —  bringing  out  definitely  the  thought  of  sacrifice,  pro¬ 
bably  with  particular  reference  to  the  Passover  lamb.  The  sacrificial 
victim  muBt  always  be  unblemished  (D'BF)  —  sometimes  rendered 
t£Aeios,  sometimes  apcopos).  The  adjective  dcnnAos  is  not  used  by  the 
Lxx,  and  is  probably  introduced  here  through  the  writer’s  fondness  for 
paronomasia  (cf.  the  first  note  on  v.  io).  There  is  a  verbal  reminiscence 
of  Ephesians  5:27  —  uf|  exoucrotv  orrlAov  .  .  .  aAA’  iva  ■?)...  dtpcopos. 
The  perfect  holiness  of  Christ  makes  Him  worthy  to  offer  Himself  unto 
God  as  the  one  sufficient  sacrifice,  of  which  the  sacrifice  of  the  lamb  was 
an  anticipatory  symbol. 

v.  20.  The  clause  irpoeyvcoaiiivou  .  .  .  xpovcov  has  all  the  appearance 
of  a  liturgical  distich,  probably  familiar  to  the  readers,  which  is  woven 
into  the  structure  of  the  paragraph.  The  thought  is  often  dwelt  upon 
in  the  New  Testament,  most  conspicuously  in  Ephesians  (especially 
1:3-12;  3:5,  9-11).  Christianity  is  new  in  the  world,  but  is  rooted  in 
eternity;  it  is  the  unfolding  before  men  of  the  eternal  counsel  of  God. 
Christ  Himself  has  only  now  been  revealed  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
but  He  has  been  designated  for  this  function,  to  redeem  mankind  by  His 
Blood,  from  all  eternity.  The  foreknowledge  of  God  (see  note  on  v.  2) 
conveys  the  thought  of  Will  and  Purpose;  that  Christ  is  ‘foreknown’ 
means  that  His  work  in  the  world  was  ordained  of  God,  that  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  God’s  purpose  for  the  world  was  destined  to  be  accomplished 
through  Him,  through  His  sacrifice  of  Himself;  God  ‘foreknew’  Him 
in  His  function  as  Saviour.  This  does  not  of  necessity  imply  His  pre¬ 
existence;  since  in  this  sense,  God  ‘foreknows’  all  whom  He  calls  into 
His  service  (Rom.  8:29;  11:2). 

KotTapoAfi— the  ‘foundation’  of  the  world.  The  verb  KorrapdAAw  in 
the  active  usually  means  ‘overthrow’,  ‘cast  down’;  and  this  led  Origen  to 
interpret  the  noun  as  meaning  the  Fall,  so  that  he  used  this  phrase  as  a 
proof-text  for  his  doctrine  of  the  pre-temporal  fall  of  souls.  (Comm,  on 
St.  John,  Tome  19,  sec.  22;  De  Principiis,  III,  5,  4,  etc.)  In  the  middle, 
however,  the  verb  has  the  sense  of  ‘lay’  (a  foundation  —  so  Heb.  6:1); 
and  the  noun  is  used  of  a  ‘structure’  in  2  Maccabees  2:29  and  elsewhere 
(see  Moulton  and  Milligan,  Vocabulary,  sub  voc.). 

fit’  ectxAtou  tcov  xpovcov)  ‘at  the  end  of  the  times’;  cf.  Hebrew  1:2  — 
fit’  eox&Tou  tcov  r) p£pcov  toutcov  —  ‘at  the  end  of  these  days’;  and  Acts  2: 
i6ff.,  where  the  Descent  of  the  Spirit  is  declared  to  be  a  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy  of  Joel  relating  to  ‘the  last  days’.  Such  phrases  reflect 
the  conviction  of  early  Christianity  that  human  history  is  drawing  to 
an  end;  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  into  the  world,  His  Passion 
and  Exaltation  to  heavenly  glory,  have  set  the  term  to  the  ages  of 
the  creation’s  bondage  and  alienation  from  God.  In  this  last  age,  the 
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‘powers  of  the  world  to  come’  (Heb.  6:5)  are  already  present,  and  the 
final  consummation  which  will  usher  in  the  New  Age  (of  the  Kingdom 
of  God)  is  ‘at  hand’  (cf.  4:7);  the  ‘salvation’  which  has  so  long  been 
awaited  is  ‘ready  to  be  revealed’.  For  this  ultimate  manifestation,  the 
whole  creation  waits  in  hope,  and  even  the  Christian  believers,  who 
have  received  ‘the  firstfruits’  of  the  coming  glory  in  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  look  forward  in  eager  expectancy  to  the  glorious  transformation 
which  God  will  effect  in  them  and  in  the  entire  universe  at  ‘the  revela¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ’.  Cf.  Romans  8:18-25.  ‘The  end  of  the  times’  is 
thus  the  immediate  prelude  to  the  ‘Last  Time’  (1:5).  From  another 
point  of  view,  the  present  age  is  itself  the  first  stage  in  the  realization  of 
the  promised  Kingdom.  ‘For  the  New  Testament  writers  in  general, 
the  eschaton  has  entered  history;  the  hidden  rule  of  God  has  been 
revealed;  the  Age  to  Come  has  come.’  (C.  H.  Dodd,  The  Apostolic 
Preaching  and  its  Development ,  p.  147.)  Yet  none  of  the  writers  ex¬ 
presses  such  a  conviction  apart  from  the  complementary  thought  that 
we  live  by  the  hope  of  things  not  seen  as  yet;  that  what  is  already  realized 
is  no  more  than  a  firstfruit  of  the  promised  divine  blessing;  and  that 
the  present  has  meaning  only  in  the  light  of  the  future,  when  Christ  will 
‘appear’  in  glory. 

Si’  tip  5s  (v.  21)  to  us  Si’  otuToO  morous  eis  0eov)  ‘for  your  sakes,  who 
through  Him  are  faithful  to  God’.  Christ  was  manifested  for  the  sake 
of  believers,  that  they  might  be  brought  through  Him  to  the  faith  in 
God  which  they  could  never  have  known  apart  from  Him.  He  seeks  by 
these  words  to  deepen  our  sense  of  gratitude,  to  make  our  minds  dwell 
upon  the  thought  that  it  was  for  the  love  of  us  that  Christ  was  manifested 
to  bring  us  into  the  new  relationship  to  our  Creator,  in  faith  and  fidelity. 

ttiotous  is  to  be  preferred  to  •moreiiovTas,  partly  on  the  basis  of 
attestation,  for  A  and  the  Latin  vulgate  bring  support  to  B  from  two 
independent  lines  of  descent,  and  this  combination  of  witnesses  must 
be  regarded  as  particularly  strong;  but  even  more  for  its  intrinsic 
superiority.  The  change  to  the  participle  would  be  a  natural  accommo¬ 
dation  to  a  commonplace  of  Christian  language  and  thought;  whereas 
no  scribe  would  think  of  altering  ■moTeuovTas  to  the  far  more  striking 
•morous.  The  adjective  brings  out  the  thought  of  faithfulness;  through 
Christ,  we  are  not  only  brought  to  have  faith  in  God,  but  are  enabled  to 
show  ourselves  faithful  to  Him  in  all  our  life.  It  is  this  response  in 
conduct  that  forms  the  theme  of  the  entire  paragraph. 

‘Who  raised  Him  from  the  dead  and  gave  Him  glory.’  The  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Christ  and  His  exaltation  are  a  single  thought.  God  ‘glorified  His 
Son  Jesus’  by  raising  Him  from  the  dead  (Acts  3:13-15).  Similarly  Paul, 
after  speaking  of  the  Death  of  Christ  (Philippians  2:8)  goes  on  imme¬ 
diately  to  say  that  ‘  God  highly  exalted  Him’,  not  directly  mentioning  the 
Resurrection  but  obviously  including  it  in  the  Exaltation  of  which  he 
speaks.  When  God  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead,  He  ‘set  Him  at  his  own 
right  hand  in  heavenly  places’  (Eph.  1:20).  The  God  whom  we  know 
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through  Christ  is  the  God  who  raises  from  the  dead  and  glorifies  those 

who  are  faithful  to  Him. 

coots  ti)v  ttIotiv  upcov  Kai  dXrrlSa  slvai  els  6e6v)  There  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  for  the  view  that  IXiriSa  here  is  to  be  taken  as  a  predicate, 
after  the  infinitive  —  'so  that  your  faith  is  (or,  so  that  your  faith  may  be) 
also  hope  in  God’.  Those  who  believe  in  God  also  hope  in  Him,  as  in 
the  One  who  promises  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  future  glory.  If 
the  phrase  is  construed  in  direct  connection  with  the  preceding  words 
about  God,  this  interpretation  would  seem  to  be  necessary.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  take  it  as  depending  in  a  more  general  way  upon 
the  whole  thought  of  the  paragraph,  as  summing  up  the  consequence  for 
them  of  the  work  of  Christ.  The  thought  would  then  be,  ‘Christ  has 
been  manifested  for  your  sakes  —  with  the  result  that  now  you  set 
your  faith  and  your  hope  upon  God’.  But  this  is  a  rather  lame  ending, 
and  the  failure  to  repeat  the  article  with  the  second  noun  offers  some 
difficulty,  if  both  stand  in  the  same  relation. 

The  section  comprised  in  w.  13-21  is  centred  in  the  exhortation 
to  holiness  of  life.  The  following  section  develops  the  thought  of 
love  as  the  true  expression  of  the  life  that  has  been  purified 
inwardly,  and  that  is  immortal  in  its  essence;  this  love  leads  us  to 
the  abandonment  of  everything  harmful  to  others,  and  unites  us 
in  a  living  fellowship,  of  which  Christ  is  the  nucleus  (1:22-2:10). 
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22  Tas  yuxas  upabv  riyviKOTES  ev  TTj  urraKorj  Tfjs  dAt|6Eias  els  cpiAaSsA- 
<piav  avuiTOKpiTov,  ek  Kapbias  aAAf)Aous  ayornr|craT£  ektevcos,  23  avayE- 
yEVurmevoi  ouk  ek  cnropas  q>0apTfis  aAAa  aq>0apTOV  61a  Aoyou  jcovtos 
0eoO  Kai  pevovtoj.  21  6ioti 

uaaa  crap£  cbj  yopTo;, 

Kai  Traaa  8o£a  aurfis  cbs  av0os  x°PTOU‘ 

E^ripav0T|  6  yopTOS, 

Kai  to  av0os  e^etteoev 

to  6e  pnpa  Kupiou  pevei  eIs  tov  aicova. 

25  touto  6e  eotiu  to  pfjpa  to  EuayyEAia0EV  eIs  upas- 

Now  that  you  have  purified  your  souls  by  obedience  to  the  truth 
unto  unfeigned  love  of  the  brotherhood ,  love  one  another  with  earnest, 
heart-felt  love,  since  you  are  begotten  again  not  of  corruptible  seed, 
but  of  incorruptible,  through  the  Word  of  the  Living  and  Abiding 
God  (or,  through  the  living  and  abiding  Word  of  God). 

For 

All  flesh  is  as  grass, 

And  all  its  glory  as  the  flower  of  grass. 

The  grass  withers 

And  the  flower  fades. 

But  the  utterance  of  the  Lord  abides  for  ever. 

And  this  is  the  utterance  of  the  Gospel  proclamation,  which  was  made 
for  you. 
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PEV0VT0S>+  CIS  TOV  aicova  KLP  69.  q  vg  syrP  24  co$lu>  cm  A  ouths)  aurov 
X*  (‘quod  magnam  veri  speciem habet’ — Tisch.)  :  avOpcoirou  KLP  69.  q 
av0os2°)  +  avTou  CKLP  69.  q  25  to  pqpa  to)  om  A 

v.  22.  f)y  vikotes)  The  verb  ayvijco  and  the  corresponding  noun  ayvia- 
poj  are  uniformly  employed  in  the  Greek  Old  Testament  of  the  ritual 
purification  of  worshippers  or  of  vessels  to  be  used  in  worship;  and  this 
is  the  general  New  Testament  usage  also  (Acts  21:24,26;  24:18,  John 
11:55).  The  adjective  ctyvos,  however,  appears  always  to  be  used  of 
moral,  not  of  ceremonial  purity;  and  this,  together  with  the  Christian 
emphasis  on  inwardness  in  religion,  makes  easy  the  transition  in  the 
verb  also,  to  the  sense  of  moral  purification.  So  in  James  4:8,  we  have 
the  phrase  ‘purify  your  hearts’  (ayviaccTE  KapSlas) ;  and  in  1  John  3:3  — 
‘Everyone  that  hath  this  hope  in  Him  purifieth  himself  (cryvijei  eocutov) 
even  as  He  is  pure’.  In  our  own  passage,  the  two  senses  are  combined; 
the  ritual  purification  represented  by  baptism  is  efficacious  in  the 
sphere  of  the  moral  life  (cf.  3:21);  in  baptism,  they  have  ‘purified  their 
souls’.  The  use  of  the  perfect  makes  it  impossible  to  give  imperative 
force  to  this  participle,  as  to  those  of  w.  13-14.  He  affirms  that  they  have 
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purified  their  souls,  and  the  fact  of  this  accomplished  purification  is 
made  the  basis  of  the  injunction  to  love  one  another,  the  purification 
being  meant  to  issue  in  mutual  love. 

Iv  Tfj  urroKorj  Tfjs  dXT)0elas)  ‘by  obedience  to  the  truth’.  In  view  of  the 
perfect  participle,  which  cannot  suggest  a  process  of  purification,  the 
‘obedience’  is  to  be  understood  not  of  a  continuing  attitude,  but  of  a 
particular  act.  Their  baptism,  which  is  the  response  of  faith  to  the 
proclamation,  in  public  confession  of  their  adherence  to  the  truth,  is  the 
act  of  ‘obedience  to  the  truth’,  by  which  their  souls  have  been  sanctified. 

eIs  <piAa5eA<plotv  avurroKprrov)  ‘unto  unfeigned  love  of  the  brethren’. 
The  preposition  again  carries  a  great  weight  of  meaning,  as  in  vv.  io- 1 1 , 
setting  forth  the  intended  issue  of  obedience  and  purification.  Christians 
are  purified  in  heart,  not  for  a  solitary  holiness,  but  for  life  in  the 
divine  society  which  is  bound  together  by  love;  yet  the  transformation 
of  the  inward  life  of  the  individual  is  the  necessary  pre-condition  of  our 
entrance  into  the  fellowship  of  God’s  people.  Baptism,  the  response  of 
obedience  to  the  truth  that  we  have  been  taught,  means  for  us  the 
purification  of  our  souls,  and  this  purification  issues  in  the  mutual  love 
of  the  baptized,  who  now  know  one  another  as  brethren,  children  of  the 
same  Father.  Without  the  inward  purification,  there  can  be  no  love 
that  is  wholehearted,  utterly  sincere,  with  no  element  of  simulation 
(dtvtmiKpiTOv).  <piXa6eX<pla  does  not  mean  ‘brotherly  love’  in  general, 
but  quite  specifically  ‘the  love  of  the  (Christian)  brotherhood’,  the 
mutual  love  which  binds  together  the  children  of  God  in  one  family. 
The  language  is  again  reminiscent  of  St.  Paul  (Rom.  12:9-10  —  ‘Let  love 
be  without  dissimulation  ...  Be  affectionate  to  one  another  in  the  love 
of  the  brotherhood’ —T)  ocycnrri  avinroKprros  .  .  .  tt)  quXaSEXcplqt  els 
dAAf|Xous  (piXooropyoi). 

Ik  KapSlas)  ‘from  the  heart’  —  This  is  the  reading  of  A,  B  and  the 
Latin  Vulgate.  The  reading  of  the  Byzantine  text,  on  which  the  render¬ 
ing  of  A.V.  depends  (‘with  a  pure  heart'  —Ik  KaOapas  KapSlas),  is 
supported  by  a  formidable  array  of  authorities;  it  is  clear,  none  the  less, 
that  the  adjective  is  an  interpolation,  though  an  early  one.  Ik  Keep  bias 
gives  the  sense  that  is  required  —  to  love  ‘from  the  heart’,  i.e.,  sincerely, 
devotedly;  in  association  with  Iktevcos  —  ‘earnestly,  intensely,  per- 
severingly’  —  it  must  convey  a  similar  thought.  KaOapas  would  be 
both  redundant  (in  view  of  the  preceding  clause)  and  inappropriate.  It 
'was  apparently  suggested  by  the  association  of  Ik  Ka6crpas  Kccpblas  with 
aydirri  in  1  Tim.  1:5’  (Hort). 

dycarf|aotTE)  The  use  of  the  aorist  should  be  noted  as  supporting  the 
interpretation  that  this  is  an  injunction  to  newly-converted  Christians. 
Otherwise  the  present  would  be  more  appropriate,  as  an  exhortation 
to  continue  loving  one  another;  the  aorist  (ingressive,  cf.  IXttIctote  in  v. 
13)  has  rather  the  force  of  inculcating  the  adoption  of  a  new  attitude, 
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the  necessary  consequence  of  their  admission  to  the  Christian  brother¬ 
hood. 

v.  23.  avcryryEwrinevoi)  ‘begotten  again’.  The  use  of  the  perfect,  as 
in  qyviKOTSS  just  before,  draws  attention  to  the  parallelism  of  thought 
in  the  two  participles.  Both  set  forth  in  different  but  complementary 
ways  the  state  of  life  which  follows  upon  baptism  into  the  Christian 
society.  Morally,  it  means  inward  purification;  but  more  than  that,  it 
means  the  beginning  of  a  new  life,  created  in  us  by  the  Fatherly  action 
of  God.  Here  we  return  to  the  primary  thought  with  which  the  Dis¬ 
course  began  (v.  3):  God  has  begotten  us  again.  There,  the  thought 
went  on  to  the  issues  of  the  new  life,  in  hope,  in  the  heavenly  inheritance, 
in  the  awaited  salvation;  here,  it  turns  to  the  idea  of  the  essential 
character  of  the  life,  the  seed  from  which  it  develops,  the  immortal 
element  from  which  it  derives  its  being.  The  Christian  believer  experi¬ 
ences  a  moral  transformation;  but  more  than  that,  he  finds  implanted 
in  him  a  new  principle  of  life,  immortal  because  it  is  divine. 

ouk  ek  CTTTOpas  cpSapToO,  aAAa  a<p0dpTou)  ‘not  of  corruptible  seed,  but 
of  incorruptible’.  The  words  have  no  moral  connotation  here;  it  is  the 
contrast  of  permanence  and  impermanence.  The  natural  life  of  man  is 
‘of  corruptible  seed’,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  essentially  transitory;  it 
fades  and  withers  away  like  the  grass  of  the  field;  it  does  not  spring 
from  an  immortal  source.  The  new  life  of  the  Christian  believer,  on  the 
other  hand,  springs  from  ‘incorruptible  seed’,  in  that  it  is  of  God’s 
sowing  and  is  inherently  immortal.  Any  thought  that  this  immortality 
is  a  natural  possession  of  man  is  clearly  excluded.  The  immortality  of 
the  Christian  is  not  achieved  by  giving  true  development  to  his  natural 
capacities;  it  is  the  property  of  the  new  life  which  he  receives  by  the 
creative  act  of  God.  So  in  the  thinking  of  St.  Paul,  ‘If  any  man  be  in 
Christ,  there  is  a  new  creation  (kcuvti  kti'chs)’  (2  Cor.  5:17). 

It  must  be  observed,  further,  that  this  thought  also  is  linked  to  the 
central  injunction  to  ‘love  one  another  from  the  heart,  earnestly’. 
Immortality,  like  purity  of  soul,  is  set  not  in  the  context  of  an  isolated 
individualism  of  experience  and  privilege,  but  in  the  mutual  love  of  the 
Christian  brotherhood.  Precisely  because  the  new  life  is  immortal  in  its 
essence,  it  must  find  expression  in  the  love  of  the  brethren  with  whom 
we  share  it.  For  immortality  is  not  truly  conceived  in  terms  of  mere 
permanence,  apart  from  the  quality  and  function  of  the  life  which  is  to 
endure  for  ever;  the  immortal  life  which  God  bestows  upon  us  through 
His  Son  is  a  life  of  holiness  and  of  love,  and  it  must  be  lived  in  the 
community  which  God  has  formed  for  it.  In  this  social  emphasis, 
Christianity  is  profoundly  different  from  Neoplatonism  and  all  such 
religions  of  solitary  mysticism,  which  seek  the  salvation  of  the  soul  in 
isolation  from  the  world  and  from  its  fellows,  in  a  ‘flight  of  the  alone 
to  the  Alone’.  In  Christian  thinking,  the  most  sublime  experiences  of 
the  soul  are  linked  with  the  fellowship  of  all  believers;  and  the  higher  we 
are  drawn  towards  God,  the  closer  is  our  communion  with  His  people. 
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Slot  Aoyou  jcovtos  6eo0  Kai  plvotrros)  ‘through  the  Word  of  the 
Living  and  Abiding  God’.  (The  phrase  sis  tov  aicovct  is  an  intrusion  from 
v.  25.)  God  is  ‘the  Living  God’  in  the  sense  that  He  only  has  life  in 
Himself  and  is  the  source  from  which  all  other  life  derives;  the  addition 
of  ‘Abiding’  emphasizes  the  fact  that  this  life  of  God  is  alone  immortal. 
The  Scriptural  quotation  (from  Isaiah  40:6-8)  brings  out  this  contrast 
between  human  existence  as  transitory  and  evanescent,  and  the  divine 
as  alone  enduring;  the  Gospel,  because  it  is  His  utterance,  likewise 
abides  forever. 

81a  Aoyou)  ‘through  the  Word’.  The  Word  as  the  medium  of 
regeneration  is  associated  in  thought  with  the  pfjpa— the  utterance  of 
God,  brought  home  to  the  hearts  of  men  in  the  Gospel  proclamation; 
but  it  is  more  than  a  mere  equivalent.  It  suggests  also  the  thought  of 
the  Logos  of  God,  as  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  in  the  general  religious 
conceptions  of  the  time,  as  the  Divine  Essence  emanating  from  God, 
and  having  its  own  substantive  existence  with  Him,  acting  under  Him 
and  for  Him  in  relation  to  the  world  and  to  human  life.  The  adjectives 
3wvtos  and  psvovros  may  indeed  be  taken  with  Aoyou  instead  of  with 
9eo0,  and  should  perhaps  be  attached  to  both.  The  Word  also  lives 
(cf.  Hebrews  4:12)  and  abides.  The  change  of  preposition  —  Ik  with 
o-rropas,  81a  with  A6you— indicates  that  the  Logos  is  not  itself  the 
Seed,  but  rather  the  Sower,  or  the  mediating  agent  in  the  sowing. 

v.  25.  els  tipas)  not  merely  ‘to  you’,  but  ‘for  your  benefit,  for  your 
salvation’  (cf.  Tfjs  els  upas  X®PlT°5>  v.  i°)- 
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2  1  'Atto06|Jevoi  ouv  -rraCTOtv  kcckiccv  Kai  rravTa  SoAov  Kai  UTTOKpiaiv  Kai 
<p0ovous  Kai  TtAaas  KorraAocAids,  2  tbs  apTiyEWT)Ta  Ppecpri  to  AoyiKov 
a6oAov  yaAa  ettittoQtioocte,  !va  ev  oOtco  au^efiTE  E15  acoTTipiav, 

3  ei  lyEuaaafie  oti  xprotoS  6  Kiipios. 

Put  away,  then,  all  malice  and  all  guile  and  hypocrisy  and  envying 
and  all  slanderings;  as  new-horn  babes,  crave  the  spiritual  uncon¬ 
taminated  milk,  that  by  it  you  may  grow  unto  salvation,  now  that 
you  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious. 

1  UTToxpioiv)  B  lat  vet  sah  boh  syrP:  vttokpkteis  cett  :  pr  iraoav  sah  boh 
(pGovou;)  ipovous  B  :  TravTot  (pBovov  sah  boh  iraaos  KarraAaAia;)  Traaav  Kcrra- 
AaAiav  N*  sah  boh,  (omisso  iraoav)  syrp  2  apTiyEvviyra)  -  yEviyra  A  £is 
ooiTripiau)  om  q  3  ei>  Enrep  K*  CKLP  69.  q  vg  XpnoTos)  XpioTos  KL  ;  3. 

69.  614 

These  verses  follow  up  the  injunction  to  love  one  another, 
developing  further  the  nature  of  the  life  of  brotherhood  into  which 
they  have  now  entered  as  children  begotten  of  God.  The  evils 
which  they  are  to  avoid  are  precisely  those  which  are  incompatible 
with  real  brotherhood,  those  which  are  impossible  to  a  life 
governed  by  love  to  others.  All  such  things  must  be  cast  away,  if 
our  life  is  to  have  the  proper  spiritual  development.  They  are  then 
enjoined  to  seek  the  nourishment,  spiritual  in  its  nature,  and 
unadulterated  by  any  element  of  evil,  which  alone  can  enable  them 
to  grow  from  infancy  to  maturity,  until  they  attain  the  ‘salvation’ 
which  is  the  full  flowering  of  that  spiritual  life  into  which  they 
have  now  been  born. 

v.  1.  onroQ^uevoi)  The  participle  shares  the  imperative  force  of  the 
governing  verb;  the  aorist  suggests  that  this  is  a  moral  decision  to  be 
made  once  for  all.  These  vicious  attitudes  which  tell  against  the  well¬ 
being  of  our  neighbour  are  to  be  discarded,  as  we  cast  off  clothing  for 
which  we  have  no  more  use. 

KotKia— a  wide  and  general  term  of  the  moral  vocabulary,  meaning  ‘vice’ 
as  opposed  to  ‘virtue’  (apETf|) ;  sometimes  used  specifically  to  mean 
‘cowardice’,  but  this  would  be  pointless  here.  ‘Malice’  is  perhaps  too 
narrow  a  rendering;  the  word  seems  rather,  in  this  leading  position  in  the 
sentence,  to  gather  up  in  one  comprehensive  term  the  several  vices 
which  are  mentioned  in  detail  after  it,  of  all  that  is  injurious  to  one’s 
neighbour.  Cf.  the  definition  of  Suidas  (‘probably  taken  from  some 
Father’— Hort)— Kaxla  Se  eotiv  f)  toO  KOK&baai  tov  TrsAas  crrrouSfi  Trapa 
tco  carocrroAcp  —  ‘KaKia  is  the  eagerness  to  harm  one’s  neighbour’.  It  is 
the  sum  of  all  that  is  contrary  to  love.  So  St.  Paul  writes  (Rom.  13:10)  — 
‘Love  does  not  work  evil  (kock6v)  to  the  neighbour;  therefore  love  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Law.  ’ 
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Guile  or  deceit  (SoAos)  and  hypocrisy  are  kindred  vices,  the  former 
referring  perhaps  more  to  words  spoken  in  order  to  deceive,  the  latter 
to  a  parade  of  outward  conduct  intended  to  impress  others. 

v.  2.  dpTiy^vviyra  ppE<pr|)  ‘newborn  babes’  — in  strict  literalness 
‘newly-begotten  embryos’.  The  writer  consistently  thinks  of  the  new  life 
of  the  Christian  in  terms  not  of  birth,  but  of  begetting;  the  creative  action 
of  God  as  Father  is  never  out  of  his  mind.  The  complementary  thought 
of  the  Church  as  the  Mother  of  the  faithful,  in  whose  womb  we  are 
conceived  and  at  whose  breast  we  are  nurtured,  is  not  found  earlier 
than  the  third  century.  The  true  meaning  of  |Sp&pos  is  ‘embryo’  (always 
used  with  this  sense  in  Homer),  not  ‘babe’;  but  in  the  usage  of  later 
writers  it  is  extended  to  include  sucklings  and  even  small  children 
generally  (=vf|Tnos).  The  craving  for  milk  is  of  course  a  figure  that 
would  be  applicable  only  to  the  infant,  but  enough  of  the  original  sense 
remains  to  make  possible  the  use  of  the  adjective  apTiy£vvr|Ta— 
‘newly-begotten’. 

Clearly,  such  a  phrase  could  not  be  used  with  any  appropriateness 
of  the  general  body  of  Christians  in  the  provinces  mentioned  in  the 
salutation.  In  Asia  and  Galatia,  at  least,  Christian  missions  had  been 
conducted  with  marked  success  by  St.  Paul  and  his  associates  around 
the  middle  of  the  first  century,  more  than  fifty  years  earlier,  so  that  by 
the  time  of  this  epistle  the  churches  of  the  region  would  include  many 
members  of  long  standing,  who  had  passed  all  their  lives  in  the  service 
of  Christ  and  could  in  no  sense  be  described  as  ‘newborn  babes’.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  words  are  wholly  appropriate  to  the  condition  of 
converts  who  have  just  been  received  into  the  Church  by  baptism. 

C.  Wordsworth,  in  The  New  Testament  in  the  Original  Greek,  Vol.  2 
(3rd  ed.,  London,  1864),  ad  loc.,  quotes  a  passage  from  Augustine, 
Sermon  353,  an  address  to  neophytes: 

‘These  words  are  especially  applicable  to  you,  who  are  yet  fresh  in 
the  infancy  of  spiritual  regeneration;  for  to  you  mainly  the  Divine 
Oracles  speak  by  the  Apostle  Peter  “Having  laid  aside  all  malice  .  .  . , 
earnestly  desire  the  rationahile  et  innocens  lac  ut  in  illo  crescatis  ad 
salutem,  if  ye  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious:”  And  we  are  witnesses 
that  ye  have  tasted  it.’ 

EiriTro0fiCTOtTe)  He  now  bids  them  to  crave  for  the  nourishment  which 
is  best  fitted  to  promote  their  development  to  spiritual  maturity.  Again 
the  aorist  imperative  conveys  the  thought  that  the  profession  of 
Christianity  must  result  in  a  new  orientation  of  life.  Hitherto  they  have 
craved  the  common  objects  of  human  desire,  in  ignorance  of  the 
spiritual  possibilities  revealed  by  the  Gospel  (cf.  1:14);  now  they  must 
begin  to  cultivate  the  taste  for  spiritual  things.  The  initial  experience 
of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  must  lead  them  to  long  for  more  of  the 
same  food  for  the  soul. 

The  new  object  of  desire,  the  nourishment  which  the  new  life 
requires  for  its  sustenance  and  growth,  is  described  as  to  AoyiKiv  660A0V 
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yaAa.  ‘Milk’  is  a  figure  naturally  suggested  by  the  thought  of  ‘newborn 
babes’,  but  there  is  probably  also  a  direct  reference  to  the  cup  of  milk 
which  was  given  to  initiates  in  the  mystery-cults.  (Sallust.  Philos.  De 
Deis  et  Mundo,  iv-hri  toutois yaAocKTOS Tpocpf)  coaTrep  avctyevvcopevcov; 
additional  references  in  Perdelwitz  [MR.  pp.  57ff.],  who  comments 
‘Gewiss,  Milch  ist  die  Nahrung  der  Kinder  —  damit  bleibt  der  Verfasser 
ganz  in  dem  Rahmen  des  Bildes;  aber  genau  dieselbe  Beobachtung 
hatte  man  in  den  Mysterienkulten  auch  schon  gemacht,  und  darum  den 
neu  geweihten  Mysten  Milch,  oder  Milch  mit  Honig  zu  trinken 
gegeben,  weil  man  sie  eben  als  Wiedergeborene  betrachtete,  in  denen  die 
Gottheit  neu  geboren  war’.)  But  in  the  Christian  cultus  the  letter  is 
superseded  by  the  spirit;  and  the  ‘milk’  offered  to  the  initiates  is 
spiritual,  just  as  the  offering  made  by  Christians  is  described  as  ‘spiritual 
sacrifices’  (TTveupcntKas  Quaias,  v.  5;  cf.  Rom.  12:1  —Quo-lav  3«crav  .  .  . 
Tpv  AoyiKt|V  Aarpdav  Opwv). 

The  adjective  AoyiKos  offers  much  difficulty,  both  in  itself  and  in  the 
determination  of  the  significance  of  yaAa.  The  familiar  rendering  of 
A.V.  —  ‘milk  of  the  Word’  is  quite  impossible.  The  Latin  versions 
point  the  way  to  the  true  interpretation  with  the  rendering  ‘rationale’, 
‘rationabile’  (rational,  reasonable,  conformable  to  reason,  etc.),  but  this 
is  still  too  narrow,  for  Aoyos  is  not  equivalent  to  ‘ratio’.  Part  of  the 
thought  is  indeed  that  the  nourishment  offered  to  the  Christian  by  his 
religion  is  not  the  blind  and  senseless  ritual  of  paganism,  which  any 
thoughtful  man  must  either  mock,  or  sublimate  into  the  recondite 
imagery  of  spiritual  instruction.  As  against  this,  the  Christian  cultus  is 
in  all  its  aspects  eminently  conformable  to  reason.  But  AoyiKos  means 
more  than  this.  On  the  whole,  ‘spiritual’  is  the  best  rendering  that  we 
can  give  for  it  in  English.  It  is  that  which  is  proper  to  the  Logos,  and  to 
the  life  which  is  mediated  through  the  Logos  (61a  Aoyou  —  1 123);  thus  it 
is  virtually  equivalent  to  ttveupotikos.  Reitzenstein  ( Hellenistischen 
Mysterienreligionen 3,  pp.  328-33)  has  shown  how  the  word  developed  this 
sense  in  the  technical  terminology  of  the  mysteries.  He  is  not  right, 
however,  in  giving  it  the  meaning  ‘siindlos  machend,  heiligend’  in  this 
passage  (p.  329);  for  here  it  is  used  of  the  quality,  or  the  intrinsic 
character  of  the  ‘milk’,  not  of  its  effect. 

The  second  adjective  —  aSoAo;  —  is  commonly  used  of  corn,  wheat, 
barley,  oil,  wine,  and  farm  produce  generally,  in  the  sense  of  ‘pure, 
unadulterated,  uncontaminated’;  and  its  use  here,  in  application  to  the 
‘spiritual  milk’,  is  a  natural  employ  of  the  everyday  commercial 
language.  At  the  same  time,  in  so  careful  a  writer,  one  who  does  not  fall 
into  cliches,  the  word  must  certainly  be  given  much  of  its  inherent 
sense  of  ‘guileless’,  especially  when  the  word  5oAos  ‘guile’,  is  used  in 
the  same  sentence.  The  true  nourishment  for  which  the  Christian  must 
long  has  in  it  no  element  of  moral  contamination,  nothing  of  the  guile 
that  he  has  been  enjoined  to  cast  away  from  him.  This  further  points 
the  contrast  with  the  milk  given  to  the  initiate  in  the  mystery-cults, 
which  would  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  apparatus  of  deceit  by  which  the 
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devotee  was  led  into  false  hopes.  (Cf.  Perdelwitz,  MR.  p.  62  — ‘Es 
ist .  .  .  moglich,  .  .  .  dass  der  Verfasser  hier  an  einen  ganz  bestimmten 
Mysterienkult  gedacht  hat,  bei  welchem  kein  dSoAov  y&Aa  gereicht 
wurde,  dass  dort  die  Milch  ein  60A0S  SiapdAou  ist,  mit  dem  er  die 
Menschen  zu  fangen  sucht’.)  Certainly  such  an  attitude  to  the  sacra¬ 
ments  of  these  religions  is  wholly  in  keeping  with  the  general  Christian 
teaching  of  the  time;  see,  e.g.,  Justin  Martyr,  First  Apology,  sec.  66; 
Tertullian,  De  Praescriptione  Haereticorum,  sec.  40. 

It  is  still  not  clear  what  he  intends  us  to  understand  by  this  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  soul,  which  he  describes  as  ‘spiritual,  uncontaminated  milk’. 
The  rendering  ‘milk  of  the  Word’  suggested  that  he  meant  the  holy 
Scriptures,  but  a  proper  understanding  of  the  words  rules  out  this 
interpretation.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  is  thinking  of  the  Eucharist, 
and  has  been  led  to  speak  of  the  wine  as  ‘milk’  by  his  desire  to  maintain 
the  thought  of  the  ‘newborn  babes’.  E.  Lohmeyer  defends  this  view  in 
his  article  ‘Vom  Urchristlichen  Abendmahl’  II  ‘Das  Mahl  in  der 
altesten  Christenheit’,  in  Theologische  Rundschau,  IX  (1937),  p.  296. 
But  it  is  perhaps  better  to  take  it  of  Christ  Himself,  in  a  more  general 
sense  than  the  reception  of  Him  in  the  Eucharist.  This  interpretation 
is  suggested  by  the  concluding  phrase  ‘if  (not  a  condition,  but  as  in 
1:17,  an  assumption  —  “seeing  that,  now  that”)  you  have  tasted  that  the 
Lord  is  gracious’.  The  expression  is  borrowed  from  Psalm  33  (34)19 
(Lxx)  —  yeOoaoBE  Kal  iSete  oti  ypricrro;  6  Kupios,  and  the  verb 
certainly  connects  the  thought  with  the  idea  of  the  nourishment  which 
is  sought.  The  soul  is  encouraged  to  seek  more  of  that  which  it  has 
already  experienced  in  a  measure,  and  found  good;  and  that  is  Christ  the 
Lord  Himself.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  word  xpt|cnr6s  is  a  play  on  the 
Name  Xpioro;,  which  would  have  the  same  pronunciation  or  something 
very  close  to  it,  at  this  period.  Cf.  the  play  on  the  words  in  Justin 
Martyr’s  First  Apology,  sec.  4  —  Xpioriavoi  yap  elvai  Korrr)yopoOpe6a- 
to  XPTlaT<^5V  pioeioSai  ou  Slxaiov. 

Iva  ev  auTtp  au£T)0fjTe  els  acoTt|plav)  ‘that  by  it  you  may  grow  unto 
salvation’.  The  preposition  need  not  be  given  as  much  weight  as  Hort 
suggests  —  ‘in  the  power  of  it,  in  virtue  of  it’;  tv  with  the  dative  is  used 
as  equivalent  to  the  instrumental  dative  alone  (cf.  ev  £(<pcp,  tv  paxcdpq 
etc.).  ‘Salvation’  here,  as  in  1:9,  clearly  means  the  attainment  of  full 
spiritual  development;  it  is  eschatological  only  in  the  sense  that  this 
will  become  manifest  at  the  ‘Last  Time’,  in  the  ‘revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ’.  (Cf.  1  John  3:2,  ‘Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be.  But  we  know  that  if  He  is  made 
manifest,  we  shall  be  like  Him,  because  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is.’) 
This  salvation  is  to  be  attained  through  a  process  of  growth,  fostered 
by  the  continual  nourishment  of  the  newly-given  life  upon  spiritual 
things. 

The  succession  of  ideas  found  in  w.  1-3  is  paralleled  in  James  1:21  — 
‘Wherefore  casting  aside  all  filthiness,  and  overflowing  of  malice, 
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receive  with  meekness  the  implanted  Word,  which  is  able  to  save  your 
souls’.  Here  the  nourishment  of  the  soul  is  taken  to  be  the  divine 
principle  that  God  has  implanted  within  us  — ‘the  i|iq>VTOs  Aoyos 
cannot  be  taken  without  serious  violence  to  language  for  any  external 
word,  Gospel  or  other,  but  must  mean  God’s  voice  within’  (Hort, 
p.102).  In  both  passages,  the  thought  is  substantially  of  Christ  Himself 
under  different  aspects  of  His  relation  to  us;  it  is  by  nourishing  our¬ 
selves  upon  Him  that  we  are  brought  to  salvation. 
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4  irpos  ov  irpotTEp/opEvoi,  A(0ov  jcouTot,  urr6  avOpcbmov  piv  <4tto6e- 
SoKipaapevov  irapa  Be  0eco  IkAektov  EVTtpov,  *  Kai  auroi  cos  A(0oi 
jwvtes  oiKo8opEiCT0£  okos  nvEuparriKos  ets  Up&TEupa  ayiov,  OVEVtyKai 
HVEupotTiKas  0u<rias  EUTTpoaSEKTous  0£co  8ia  'Itictou  XpicrroO.  4  6i6ti 
TTEpiExei  ev  ypaipfj'  iBou  ti0tipi  tv  Iicbv  A10ov  IkAektBv  dncpoycoviaiov 
EVTipov,  Kai  6  ttioteucov  eh'  oOtco  ou  pf|  KorTaiayu V0f) . 

7  uplv  ouv  t)  Tipri  Tois  TnoTEuouaiv  dcmtrroOcnv  6 i 
AI0os  ou  doTEBoKipaoctu  ol  oIkoBopouvtes, 
outos  EyEVT|0Ti  eI$  ke9oAtiv  ycovias, 

1  Kai,  Ai0os -n-pooKoppaTos  Kai  TT^Tpa  ctkovSAAou'  oi  ttpoctkBtttouctiv 
to  Aoyco  drrrEi0ouvTES'  els  6  Kai  ETE0t|aav.  •  upEls  8e  y£vos  £kAektov, 
PaaiAEiov  iEpareupa,  I0vos  ayiov,  Aa6s  eis  TTEpnToir|aiv,  ottcos  Tas 
apETas  E^ayyE(AT|TE  toO  ek  okotous  Opas  koAeoovtos  ets  to  Gaupacrrov 
ovtoO  tp cos,  10  ol  ttote  ou  Aaoj,  vOv  Be  Aa6$  0eoO,  oi  ouk  tiAetip^voi,  vuv 
Be  eAet)0eutes. 

In  coming  to  Him ,  a  Living  Stone  rejected  by  men  but  choice  and 
honourable  in  the  sight  of  God,  you  yourselves  also,  as  living  stones, 
are  built  up  as  a  spiritual  house  for  the  duties  of  a  holy  priesthood, 
to  offer  spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  to  God,  through  Jesus  Christ. 
For  it  stands  written, 

'Behold,  I  lay  in  Sion  a  choice  and  honourable  cornerstone, 

And  he  that  believes  on  Him  shall  not  be  put  to  shame.' 

For  you,  then,  is  the  honour,  you  that  believe;  but  for  unbelievers 

'The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected,  this  was  made  the  corner¬ 
stone’,  and 

'A  stone  to  make  them  stumble,  and  a  rock  to  foil  them.’ 

They  stumble,  in  disobeying  the  Word;  to  this  destiny  they  were 
ordained.  But  you  are 

'A  chosen  race,  a  kingly  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  people  for 
God’s  prized  possession’, 

that  you  may  proclaim  the  mighty  deeds  of  Him  who  called  you  out 
of  darkness  into  His  marvellous  light— you  who  aforetime  were 
'no  people’,  but  are  now  ‘the  people  of  God’,  who  'knew  not  God’s 
mercy’,  but  now  know  His  mercy. 

4  utto)  otto  C  6  AiSoi)  Aiflos  X*  sah  jiovtes)  ovtej  X*  oikoEomeioBe)  ettoik 
XACC  vg  TTvEupcrriKos)  TEVEupcrros  X  eis>  om  KLP  33  69  q  vg  syrhl 
uvEUMOETiKas)  om  X  0EW>  pr  tco  Xc  KLP  69  q  "ev  ypaipq)  q  ypaipq  C  : 

EV  Tq  yp.  KLP  69.  q  ekAektov  axpoyoviaiov)  transp.  XAKLP  33.  q  vg 
sah  syrhl:  txt  BC  69.  1739.  minusc.  al.  pauc.  syrp  boh  ttictteuuv) 
TT1CTTE VffCOV  Vg  Sah  OUTEj)  CEUTOV  X*  7  OTTIOTOWIV)  OTTElBoUOlV  AKLP  69.  q 
^iBos)  XiBov  X*  KLP  69.  1739.  q  ’iTETpa)  irETpav  X  oi>  oaoi  C  o>  qv 
irapEOKtuaffav  eoutous  to£iv  69.  1739.  2412.  •  upEis)  qpcis  69 
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v.  4.  Many  recent  commentators  and  translators  treat  the  main  verb 
oiKo6o|i£ia06  as  an  imperative,  which  would  impart  the  same  force  to 
the  participle  TrpoCTEpxopevoi  —  ‘Come  to  Him, .  .  .  and  build  yourselves 
up’  (Goodspeed),  ‘Come  to  him  then  — .  .  .  ,  come  and  be  built’ 
(Moffatt);  similarly  Bigg,  Knopf,  Windisch.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  in  such  renderings,  the  idea  of  the  main  verb  is  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  that  of  the  participle  —  the  real  sense  is  ‘Come  .  .  .  that 
you  may  be  built’;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  this  transference  of  the  weight  is 
justified.  It  seems  better,  therefore,  to  fall  back  upon  the  older  practice 
of  taking  it  as  an  indicative  —  ‘In  coming  to  Him  .  . .  you  are  built’,  as 
above.  (So  Hort  —  ‘Some  good  commentators  take  o1ko5opeTo0e  as  the 
imperative,  but  certainly  wrongly’.) 

The  words  will  then  be  taken  as  introducing  a  second  line  of  thought 
concerning  the  effects  which  follow  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  Christian 
life.  He  has  just  taught  that  by  partaking  of  Christ  as  ‘the  spiritual 
unadulterated  milk’,  we  are  enabled  to  grow  to  the  attainment  of  spiritual 
maturity;  now  he  brings  forward  the  complementary  thought,  that  this 
personal  development  is  accompanied  by  a  progressive  incorporation 
into  the  spiritual  household  of  Christ.  Thus  the  thought  of  the  brother¬ 
hood  is  again  associated  with  the  thought  of  personal  holiness  and 
attachment  to  Christ,  and  the  whole  passage  culminates  in  a  magnificent 
statement  of  the  nature  and  function  of  the  Church,  wherein  all  the 
faithful,  in  living  union  with  their  Lord  and  with  one  another,  serve 
God  and  proclaim  His  glories. 

irpo;  ov  irpoaepxoiievoi)  The  new  aspect  of  his  teaching  is  introduced 
by  another  phrase  borrowed  from  the  same  Psalm  as  the  clause  imme¬ 
diately  preceding,  and  the  figure  under  which  Christ  is  presented  is 
abruptly  and  radically  changed.  Psalm  33  (34):6  (‘They  looked  unto 
Him  and  were  radiant’)  is  mistranslated  in  Lxx  —  TTpoaEAScrre  Trpos 
aurov,  Kai  q>«Tia6iyre—  ‘Come  to  Him,  and  be  enlightened’.  The  passive 
of  9C0TIJC0,  and  the  cognate  noun  <pcoTiap6s  ‘enlightenment’  were  com¬ 
monly  used  of  baptism  in  the  second  century  (Justin  Martyr,  First  Apol¬ 
ogy,  sec.  61),  and  probably  even  in  the  first  century  (Hebrews  6:4;  10:32); 
and  though  the  author  makes  use  only  of  the  first  part  of  the  line  from 
the  Psalm,  its  context  must  have  been  in  his  mind,  so  that  for  him,  the 
‘coming’  to  Jesus  would  be  in  the  first  instance  their  baptism.  The  use 
of  the  present  participle,  however,  indicates  that  his  thought  does  not 
limit  itself  to  that;  the  Christian  keeps  coming  to  Christ,  and  is  pro¬ 
gressively  built  into  the  living  fabric  of  the  holy  society,  in  union  with 
Christ. 

In  English,  this  phrase  has  an  appearance  of  familiarity  which  it  does 
not  possess  in  Greek  (See  Hort’s  note,  ad  loc).  The  N.T.  seldom  speaks 
of  ‘coming’  to  Jesus,  except  for  a  few  passages  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
(S:4°;  6:35,  37,  44,  45,  65;  7:37),  where  the  verb  Epxopai  is  used, 
followed  by  Trpos,  in  a  sense  only  slightly  different  from  moTEUEiv  e!s 
(note  the  parallelism  of  the  two  expressions  in  John  6:35,  and  7:37-38). 
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The  only  other  passage  in  which  the  expression  occurs  is  the  well  known 
‘  Come  unto  Me  ’  —  SeOte  irp6s  pe  (Matt.  1 1 :28),  where  it  means  ‘  Come  as 
my  disciples’,  being  explained  by  the  following  ‘Take  my  yoke  upon 
you,  and  learn  of  Me’.  The  compound  irpoaipyoiJiai  is  not  found  else¬ 
where  in  N.T.  with  a  following  Tip  os,  but  always  with  the  simple 
dative;  and  except  in  Hebrews,  always  in  the  literal  sense  of  a  physical 
approach  to  a  person  or  place.  In  Hebrews,  it  is  used  of  the  approach 
to  God  in  worship  (4:6  —  ‘to  the  throne  of  grace’;  4:25  and  1 1:16  —  ‘to 
God’;  10:1  and  22  —  absolutely,  but  with  the  implication  that  God  is  the 
object).  In  Hebrews  12:18,  22  —  ‘to  the  mount  that  might  be  touched 
...  to  mount  Sion’  etc.,  we  do  indeed  find  ‘Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the 
New  Testament’  as  one  of  the  objects  of  the  verb,  but  here  the  imagery 
is  concrete,  and  based  upon  an  idea  of  physical  locality,  and  it  is  the 
whole  figure,  not  alone  the  verb,  that  is  applied  to  the  realm  of  the 
spiritual.  Thus  there  is  no  real  parallel  to  this  irpds  ov  irpoCTEpxouevoi 
anywhere  in  the  N.T.,  and  it  has  to  be  interpreted  partly  in  the  light  of 
the  O.T.  context  from  which  it  is  borrowed,  and  partly  in  relation  to  the 
figure  of  the  building-stones,  which  it  introduces. 

A(9ov  3WVT0C,  etc.)  The  figure  is  exceptionally  complex.  It  sustains 
through  a  wider  development  several  lines  of  thought  arising  out  of 
applications  which  earlier  Christian  interpreters  had  already  given  to 
three  separate  passages  of  O.T.,  which  have  nothing  in  common  but  the 
word  Ai9os.  There  is,  first,  the  passage  in  Psalm  117  (118):  22,  which 
our  Lord  had  Himself  applied  to  His  mission  and  destiny  (Mk.  12:10; 
Matt.  21:42;  Lk.  20:17;  and  again  in  a  different  context,  Mk.  8:31; 
Lk.  9:22;  cf.  also  Acts  4:11)  — ‘The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected, 
this  was  made  the  head  of  the  corner’.  Part  of  the  first  phrase  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  v.  4  (‘rejected  by  men’),  and  the  whole  verse  is  introduced  in 
v.  7.  Next,  there  is  the  passage  in  Isaiah  28:16,  which  in  Lxx  has  the 
form  —  16ou  eycb  ipjJdAAco  sis  Ta  OeplAia  Seicov  M0ov  TroAuTEAfj  £kAektov 
oKpoycoviaciov  evTipov,  els  Ta  0Ep£Aia  ai/Tfjs,  Kal  6  Tricrreucov  ou  up 
KarTaiCTXuvOyj.  ‘Behold,  I  lay  for  the  foundations  of  Sion  a  valuable 
stone,  a  choice  and  honourable  cornerstone  for  her  foundations,  and  he 
that  believeth  shall  not  be  put  to  shame.’  (Cheyne  comments  —  ‘To 
understand  the  form  of  this  prophecy,  we  must  recollect  the  enormous 
size  and  cost  of  the  foundation-stones  of  Eastern  public  buildings’,  and 
he  cites  1  Kings  5:17  —  ‘great  stones,  costly  stones,  hewed  stones,  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  house’  —  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Vol.  I,  4th  ed., 
p.  166.)  This  verse  is  cited  in  an  abbreviated  form,  partly  borrowed 
from  St.  Paul’s  misquotation  in  Romans  9:33,  in  v.  6;  and  the  words 
JkAektov  ivTipov  are  taken  up  in  v.  4,  and  6  •morEucov  in  v.  7  (toIs 
•mcrrEuouCTiv).  fir’  ccOrcp  is  a  Christian  gloss,  which  has  been  taken 
up  into  the  Lxx  text  by  the  scribes  of  X  AQ.  The  passage  is  not 
itself  Messianic,  but  takes  the  great  foundation-stone  of  the  temple  in 
Jerusalem  as  a  symbol  of  the  unchangeable,  abiding  firmness  and 
adequacy  of  God,  who  is  Himself  the  Rock  on  which  His  people  is 
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founded.  It  had,  however,  already  been  applied  to  Christ  and  the  Church 
in  a  splendid  passage  of  Ephesians  (2:20-32),  which  is  clearly  laid  under 
contribution  here  —  ETroiKo6opr|0EVTES  etrl  tco  OepsAicp  tcov  onrooroAcov 
Kod  TTpoqjTiTcov,  ovtos  oncpoycoviaiou  au tou  XpicrroO  Mt|ctoO,  ev  go  iraaoc 
olKoSoiif)  auvappoAoyoupEVTi  au^Ei  eis  vaov  aytov  ev  Kuplcp  —  ‘Built 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself 
being  the  cornerstone,  by  whom  the  whole  edifice  is  fitted  together  and 
grows  into  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord’.  The  third  passage  employed  is 
taken  from  Isaiah  8:14,  which  had  already  been  combined  with  Isaiah 
28:16  by  St.  Paul,  who  quoted  erroneously,  evidently  translating  the 
Hebrew  from  memory,  and  confusing  the  two  passages  in  his  mind  — 
ISou  Tl0r||Ji  ev  Zicbv  Aidov  TrpooTCopporros  Kod  TTETpcrv  ctkovSciAou;  and  in 
First  Peter  the  words  are  borrowed  from  this  rendering  given  by  St. 
Paul,  not  directly  from  the  Lxx,  which  is  quite  differently  phrased.  The 
Petrine  passage  is  thus  not  an  independent  application  of  the  O.T.  texts, 
but  a  development  of  the  use  already  made  of  them  in  earlier  writings; 
probably,  indeed,  the  texts  were  familiar  to  all  Christians  in  similar 
applications. 

The  transition  from  the  figure  of  the  ‘Milk’  to  that  of  the  ‘Stone’  is 
abrupt.  Perdelwitz  (MR.  pp.  69-70)  has  attempted  to  show,  however, 
that  the  two  images  were  already  connected  in  the  mystery-cults;  he 
refers  to  the  black  meteorite  which  was  held  to  be  the  abode  of  the 
Phrygian  mother-goddess,  and  to  the  widespread  cult  of  the  stone  image 
in  Syria  (even  the  idea  of  ‘animate  stones’— A(0oi  epipuyoi);  and  points 
again  to  the  cup  of  milk  given  to  initiates  in  the  same  cults.  A  better 
illustration  might  be  found  in  the  images  of  Artemis  of  the  Ephesians. 
The  image  in  the  great  temple  of  Ephesus  was  evidently  a  meteorite, 
probably  in  its  natural  state  (Acts  19:35  tou  Siottetous);  but  the  goddess, 
whose  cult  was  widespread  (cf.  Acts  19:27  -qv  oAq  f|  Acria  Kai  f]  oiKOupevri 
ctePetoi),  was  regularly  represented  as  a  queenly  figure  with  multiple 
breasts,  capable  of  nourishing  all  her  devotees  with  her  milk.  It  is 
tempting  to  think  that  the  words  of  the  Epistle  were  meant  to  be  under¬ 
stood  against  such  a  background.  Instead  of  the  dead  stone  image  of 
the  mother-goddess  with  manifold  breasts,  the  Christians  come  to  the 
living  Christ,  who  feeds  them  with  the  ‘spiritual  milk’.  But  this  line 
of  interpretation  is  not  convincing;  for  the  Stone  in  the  figure  is  not  an 
image,  but  a  building-stone. 

utto  ccvOpcbircov  pev  dm-oSE5oKipaopevov)Tejected  by  men’  -The  change 
from  ‘the  builders’  to  ‘men’  is  deliberate.  In  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  ‘the 
builders’  is  interpreted  to  mean  ‘the  rulers  of  Israel’  (Mk.  8:31  — 6eT  tov 
ulov  tou  av0pamou . . .  6nroSoKipaa0fjvai  utto  tcov  irpEapurEpcov  Kal  tcov 
apyiepEcov  Kai  tcov  ypaptiOTEcov,  -  Acts  4:11-6  AiOos  6  e^ouSev^Oeis  u<p’ 
upcov  tcov  oixoSopcov  -  addressed  to  the  Sanhedrim).  In  the  Psalm  itself, 
it  seems  to  mean  rather  the  architects  of  the  world-order,  the  Assyrians 
or  the  powerful  nations  generally,  which  had  sought  to  crush  Israel.  In 
St.  Paul,  it  is  applied  to  unbelieving  Israel  as  a  whole,  in  reference  to  the 
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national  repudiation  of  Jesus.  Now  it  is  extended  to  men  in  general;  the 
world  as  a  whole  is  manifesting  hostility  to  the  Gospel  and  refusing  to 
accept  Jesus  as  the  cornerstone  of  life. 

trapd  6e  Sew  ekAektov  evtipov)  Despite  the  hostility  of  the  mass  of 
mankind,  the  purpose  of  God  stands  firm.  £kAekt6v  again  has  the  double 
sense  of  ‘choice’  and  ‘chosen’  (cf.  note  on  £kAektoTs  i:i);  and  in  EVTipov, 
the  sense  of  the  underlying  Tipf|  is  strong,  being  emphasized  by  the 
introduction  of  the  noun  itself  in  v.  7  —  not  so  much  ‘precious’  (which 
would  be  rather  the  TtoAuTEAfj  omitted  from  the  citation,  or  Tlpiov),  but 
‘held  in  honour’  (the  usual  classical  sense),  or  even  ‘destined  to  honour’. 
The  rejection  by  men  cannot  alter  the  fixed  purpose  of  God,  who  has 
irrevocably  chosen  Christ  for  honour. 

v.  5.  Those  who  come  to  Christ  are  ‘changed  into  the  same  image’ 
(2  Cor.  3:18).  As  He  is  the  Living  Stone,  so  they  become  living  stones, 
as  they  are  built  with  Him  into  the  spiritual  structure  of  the  divine 
household. 

oTkos  TTveupcmKos)  The  word  oTkos  combines  the  thought  of 
‘house’  and  ‘household’.  The  former  sense  is  the  more  appropriate  to 
the  figure  of  the  living  building-stones.  God’s  true  house  is  spiritual, 
and  its  stones  are  the  lives  of  those  that  believe.  The  contrast  here  is 
with  ‘temples  made  with  hands’,  whether  that  of  Israel  or  those  of 
pagan  deities.  God  dwells  not  in  these,  but  in  the  society  of  the  re¬ 
deemed.  (Acts  7:48;  17:24,  etc.,  and  1  Cor.  3:16-17;  6:19;  2  Cor.  6:16). 
But  the  writer  has  deliberately  chosen  to  use  oTkos  in  place  of  the  va6s 
of  these  Pauline  passages,  and  of  Ephesians  2:21,  which  he  has  most  in 
mind,  in  order  that  he  may  develop  the  secondary  thought  of  ‘household’ 
(cf.  Hebrews  3:1-6).  The  ‘household’  is  ‘spiritual’  in  that  the  bond 
which  unites  it  is  spiritual,  in  contrast  with  Israel,  where  the  link  of 
brotherhood  was  racial  (cf.  ‘my  brethren  and  kindred  according  to  the 
flesh’  —  Rom.  9:3),  and  in  that  it  exists  to  exercise  spiritual  functions. 

els  lEpccTEupa  ayiov,  dvEvfyxai  nvevpcrnK&s  Sucricrs)  ‘for  a  holy  priest¬ 
hood,  to  offer  spiritual  sacrifices’  —  The  noun  lepdrrEupa  may  have 
either  of  two  senses:  it  may  be  a  collective,  meaning  ‘body  of  priests’, 
like  the  similar  formation  crrpcrreupa  —  ‘body  of  soldiers,  army’;  or  it 
may  be  used  concretely,  of  ‘the  exercise  of  priestly  functions’.  The 
latter  is  more  appropriate  here,  both  because  of  the  preposition  els, 
which  distinguishes  it  from  the  use  in  apposition  which  we  have  in  v.  9, 
and  because  of  the  epexegetic  infinitive  ccvEvfyKcn  which  follows, 
defining  the  nature  of  the  priestly  function  which  is  exercised.  A  group 
of  authorities  omit  the  els  here,  probably  through  the  influence  of  v.  9. 
The  adjective  ayiov  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  commonplace,  a  ‘permanent 
epithet’  with  ispaTEupa,  as  if  all  priesthoods  or  priestly  services  were 
‘holy’;  but  rather  as  distinguishing  this  priesthood  from  all  others  as 
alone  having  that  relation  to  God  which  constitutes  holiness.  The 
‘spiritual  sacrifices’  must  be  understood  in  the  light  of  the  ‘spiritual 
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house’  —  not,  therefore,  of  any  kind  of  external  acts,  however  devoutly 
offered,  but  of  the  perpetual  offering  of  our  lives  (Rom.  12:1;  Eph.  5:2), 
substance  (Phil.  4:18),  and  thanksgivings,  kind  deeds,  and  generous 
sharing  (Heb.  13:15-16),  all  of  which  are  declared  to  be  acceptable 
(Sektos),  or  well-pleasing  (EuapEoros)  to  Him.  Here  again,  we  find 
gathered  together  thoughts  which  had  found  varied  expression  in  earlier 
literature. 

Christianity  in  the  second  century  tended  to  look  upon  all  external 
rites  of  sacrifice,  even  those  of  the  Jewish  religion,  as  incompatible  with 
the  true  knowledge  of  God.  The  anonymous  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  for 
instance,  makes  little  distinction  between  them.  It  is  folly  to  offer 
things  in  sacrifice  to  idols,  because  they  are  senseless  objects,  incapable 
of  knowing  that  the  offering  is  made,  much  less  of  profiting  by  it;  but  it 
is  equally  foolish  to  offer  them  to  God,  since  He  is  Himself  the  Giver  of 
all  things  and  has  no  need  of  anything  for  Himself.  ‘Just  as  the  Greeks 
exhibit  folly  in  offering  sacrifices  to  things  senseless  and  deaf,  so  the 
Jews  should  realize  that  they  are  showing  no  piety,  but  rather  folly, 
in  supposing  that  they  offer  these  things  to  God,  as  though  He  needed 
them.  .  ,  .  Those  who  think  that  they  are  consecrating  sacrifices  to 
Him  through  blood  and  burnt  fat  and  whole  burnt-offerings  .  .  .  seem 
to  me  to  be  no  better  than  those  who  show  the  same  honour  to  deaf 
images’  (Ep.  to  Diog.,  sec.  3).  The  thought  of  any  Christian  rite  as  a 
sacrifice  is  foreign  to  the  New  Testament.  The  sacrifices  of  Christians 
are  ‘spiritual’  as  offered  in  the  ‘spiritual  house’  of  God,  and  as  being  the 
inward  response  of  the  human  spirit  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  gratitude 
and  faith.  It  is  worship  offered  not  ‘in  a  pattern  and  shadow  of  the 
heavenly  things’  (ev  uiroSeiypcm  Kcd  okiS  .  .  .  twv  erroupavlcov  —  Heb. 
8:5),  but  ‘in  spirit  and  in  truth’  (John  4:23-24). 

EUTTpoaShcrou;  Sew)  ‘acceptable  to  God’,  because  spiritual  —  spiritual 
and  so  acceptable.  The  order  of  the  words  imposes  this  interpretation, 
and  at  the  same  time  obliges  us  to  take  Sta  ’IqaoOXpiaToO  with  avEVEyKcn, 
not  with  eOttpoct54ktous.  That  is  to  say,  the  thought  is  not  that  ‘spiritual 
sacrifices’  arc  acceptable  to  God  because  offered  through  Jesus  Christ; 
but  that  the  ‘spiritual  household’,  exercising  its  appointed  functions  of 
‘holy  priesthood’,  offers  sacrifices  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  and 
these  sacrifices  are  acceptable  to  God  because  (unlike  the  sacrifices 
offered  in  Jewish  and  pagan  worship)  they  are  spiritual. 

They  are  offered  ‘through  Jesus  Christ’  because  He  is  the  Mediator, 
and  apart  from  Him  we  cannot  come  before  God  in  any  capacity.  The 
theology  of  the  New  Testament  consistently  teaches  that  we  are  never 
brought  into  an  immediate  relationship  with  God,  which  could  dispense 
with  the  mediation  of  Christ.  As  we  come  to  God  through  Him  in  the 
first  instance,  so  we  remain  dependent  upon  Him  for  the  continuance  of 
our  life  with  God.  The  mysticism  which  aspires  to  an  immediate 
apprehension  of  God  by  the  human  soul  in  this  life  is  found  in  Neo¬ 
platonism,  Sufism,  and  Hinduism;  but  when  it  occurs  in  Christian 
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circles  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  aberration.  ‘Without  Me,  ye  can  do 
nothing.’  Thus  even  the  sacrifices  which  are  spiritual  and  acceptable  to 
God,  cannot  be  offered  to  Him  except  through  the  mediation  of  His 
Son,  our  great  High  Priest  who  stands  for  us  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  in 
the  Presence  of  the  Majesty  on  High. 

v.  6.  Bioti  TTEpifyst  kv  ypo«pfj)  A  fine  example  of  the  impersonal  use  of 
TTEpifyEi  is  given  in  the  Moulton  and  Milligan  Vocabulary,  from  P.  Oxy. 
II,  249,  24  —  BiocQriKij  cos  irEpifyei  —  ‘in  the  will  as  it  stands  written’. 
(The  other  examples  offered  are  not  true  parallels  to  the  usage  here,  for 
though  they  are  intransitive  they  are  not  impersonal.)  The  verb 
properly  means  ‘include’,  and  in  this  impersonal  use  of  the  active  (in 
passive  sense)  we  have  a  parallel  in  the  third  singular  to  a  usage  that  is 
fairly  common  in  the  third  plural  (Moulton- Howard,  Grammar  of  N.T. 
Greek,  Vol.  II,  Appendix  on  ‘Semitisms  in  the  N.T.’,  p.  447).  This  is 
not  a  Semitism,  however,  but  an  effect  of  the  drift  towards  the  disuse 
of  the  passive,  which  is  rare  in  modern  Greek. 

v.  7.  univ  oOv  f|  Ttpf|  toIs  moTeOouaiv)  ‘To  you,  therefore,  is  the 
honour,  you  that  believe’.  The  phrase  is  exceedingly  difficult.  The  ou  pf; 
KOTOtiCTXuvSfj  of  the  citation  is  evidently  taken  as  a  litotes,  the  Greek 
literary  device  of  understatement,  the  negative  conveying  the  sense  of  a 
strong  affirmation  of  the  opposite  (cf.  T&pccxos  ouk  oAfyos,  Acts  12:18 
and  19:23  —  ‘no  small  stir’  =  ‘a  very  great  stir’).  Thus  the  writer 
takes  from  it  the  meaning  ‘shall  be  honoured’,  or  ‘shall  receive  honour’, 
rather  than  ‘shall  not  be  put  to  shame’,  and  this  enables  him  to  use  f|  Tipfi 
in  v.  7  in  the  corresponding  relation  with  irioreOco.  But  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  deny  that  f)  Tipf)  is  also  to  be  referred  back  to  ivTipov,  and 
the  use  of  the  article  emphasizes  this  connection  —  ‘the’  honour  which 
is  accorded  to  believers  is  a  share  in  the  honour  which  God  has  accorded 
to  Christ,  with  whom  they  are  united  in  the  building  of  the  spiritual 
house.  The  thought  is  not  at  all  eschatological;  the  honour  is  not  that 
which  is  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  faithful  in  the  Judgment  Day,  but 
that  which  is  given  them  here  and  now,  in  their  incorporation  into  the 
divine  temple  which  rests  upon  the  ‘honourable’  cornerstone,  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  interpretation  of  Optv  as  ‘in  your  eyes’,  as  in  the  translation  ‘to 
you  he  is  precious’  is  impossible,  for  this  would  not  be  an  application  of 
the  second  line  of  the  citation  at  all.  It  would  in  any  case  be  quite 
without  point,  tautological,  since  the  whole  thought  would  already  be 
included  in  the  participle;  faith,  in  the  context,  means  precisely  giving 
to  Christ  the  honour  which  has  been  appointed  for  Him  by  God.  The 
verse  clearly  sets  in  contrast  the  behaviour  and  destiny  of  the  believing 
and  the  unbelieving  —  to  the  believing,  the  honour  of  a  place  in  the 
spiritual  house;  to  the  unbelieving,  shame  and  disaster,  the  wreckage  of 
life  upon  the  very  Stone  which  was  meant  to  be  its  foundation. 

dcmoToOffiv  Be)  With  respect  to  the  unbelieving,  the  two  sayings  of 
Scripture  are  proven  true,  for  their  discomfiture.  The  old  proverb, 
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applied  by  our  Lord  and  by  St.  Paul  to  Israel  and  its  rulers,  is  now  given 
a  wider  application,  in  keeping  with  the  introduction  of  dv9pcbmov  in 
v.  4,  noted  above.  Christ  is  now  seen  as  the  key  to  all  human  destiny 
and  the  touchstone  of  all  endeavour;  faith  in  Him  leads  to  honour, 
unbelief  to  disaster.  ‘The  stone  which  the  builders  reject  is  made  the 
head  of  the  corner.’  ‘The  builders’  now  is  taken  to  mean  all  who  attempt 
to  build  human  society  or  to  construct  their  own  lives;  in  the  latter 
sense  it  will  include  all  mankind,  in  the  former  it  will  have  particular 
reference  to  the  civil  authorities.  The  familiar  words  seem  to  be  treated 
as  a  proverb,  which  they  probably  were  in  the  first  place  (cf.  Duhm’s 
remark  ‘Der  Satz  . . .  klingt  wie  ein  Volkssprichwort’  —  in  Die 
Psalmen a,  1922,  p.  414).  The  Westminster  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  sug¬ 
gests  that  ‘the  head  of  the  corner’  means  a  massive  cornerstone  which 
is  set  not  in  the  foundation,  but  at  the  upper  corner  of  the  building,  to 
bind  the  walls  firmly  together.  A  huge  stone  suitable  for  this  purpose 
would  be  useless  to  the  builders  in  any  other  position,  and  would  have 
to  be  ‘rejected’  while  the  walls  were  going  up,  yet  its  very  size  would 
make  it  a  continual  stumbling-block  to  all  concerned  with  the  building 
as  long  as  it  lay  on  the  ground  unused.  Notice  that  the  second  saying  — 
X(9os  TTpooKopporros  etc.  —  is  not  a  predicate  complement  of  lyevf|9ii  but 
is  to  be  construed  in  parallelism  with  M9o$  ov  onreSoidpccaccv.  Unbe¬ 
lievers  find,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Stone  which  they  reject  is  made 
the  keystone  of  the  divine  order  of  human  society,  from  which  they 
are  therefore  excluded  as  long  as  they  persist  in  their  unbelief;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  same  Stone  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  their 
efforts  at  building  an  order  of  their  own  devising  without  it.  There 
is  a  superficial  difficulty  in  the  double  thought  of  the  Stone  as  at  one 
and  the  same  time  fixed  in  place  in  the  building  for  those  that  accept  it, 
and  yet  lying  in  the  path  to  hamper  and  foil  the  efforts  of  those  that 
reject  it;  but  the  double  image  is  necessary  and  true.  Christ  is  too  great 
to  be  neglected  or  avoided.  For  His  followers,  he  becomes  the  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  all  life  rests;  where  He  is  rejected,  there  is  and  can  be  only 
chaos  and  anarchy.  The  Roman  Emperors  discovered  this  to  be  true 
after  three  centuries  of  desperate  struggle  to  build  a  stable  society 
without  Him,  and  the  same  truth  has  been  verified  in  all  human 
experience  ever  since.  His  Church  survives  through  the  wreckage  of  all 
the  systems  which  the  world  devises  for  itself. 

v.  8.  oT  tt pooKOTrroucFiv  tco  Aoyco  dnrei9ouvTes)  A  brief  comment  on 
Xi9os  TTpooKoppcrTos,  explaining  the  nature,  or  cause,  of  the  stumbling. 
Xoycp  is  the  object  of  dnrei9oOvTES,  not  of  irpooKOTTrouaiv ;  grammatically, 
it  could  be  taken  with  both,  as  Hort  suggests,  but  not  without  disturbing 
the  natural  flow  of  the  thought.  They  stumble  at  the  stumbling-stone 
(Rom.  9:32),  through  disobeying  the  Word,  tco  Aoycp  ottei9oOvtes  has 
an  Heraclitean-Stoic  ring,  as  of  rebellion  against  the  fundamental  divine 
principle  of  the  universe,  the  divine  Reason  which  rules  all  things. 
6  Aoyos  here,  as  in  1:23,  means  more  than  ‘the  Gospel  message’,  though 
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it  includes  this,  as  the  critical  point  of  the  divine-human  encounter  at 
which  a  decision  must  be  made  in  response  to  the  revelation  of  the 

sis  6  Kai  ETE0r]accv)  ‘To  which  also  they  were  appointed’  —  by 
divine  ordinance,  as  Christ  was  appointed  (TiOqpi,  v.  6)  to  be  the  Stone. 
The  will  of  God  decrees  the  ruin  of  unbelief,  as  surely  as  the  exaltation 
of  faith.  The  words  are  to  be  taken  with  the  main  verb  TTpoaKdirrouaiv, 
rather  than  with  the  participle;  it  is  the  stumbling  that  is  foreordained, 
rather  than  the  unbelief  which  leads  to  it.  Yet  in  the  light  of  the 
Pauline  passage  on  the  unbelief  of  Israel  (Romans  9),  which  he  clearly 
has  in  mind  throughout  this  section,  it  is  perhaps  better  not  to  make 
such  a  separation  between  the  unbelief  and  its  consequences,  and  to 
take  the  thought  of  the  divine  decree  of  reprobation  as  including  both. 
(Cf.  especially  Rom.  9:17-22  —  ‘What  is  there  said  ...  is  more  explicitly 
awful  than  St.  Peter’s  short  phrase’ —  Hort.)  The  doctrine  appals  us, 
but  we  are  not  entitled  to  discard  it,  merely  because  it  shatters  and 
annihilates  a  too  comfortable,  and  therefore  inadequate  conception 
which  we  entertain  of  God.  Those  that  reject  the  Word  are  as  truly  in 
God’s  hands  as  those  that  believe,  and  His  primal  purpose  embraces  all 
alike.  Knopf  remarks  with  truth  that  ‘The  author  has  no  thought 
whatever  of  offering  a  dogmatic  theory  in  these  few  words,  and  the 
difficult  problem  of  the  relation  between  the  freewill  of  man,  and  the 
foreknowledge  and  predestination  of  God  is  far  from  his  mind’.  But 
even  in  this  passing  reference,  the  underlying  doctrine  of  predestination 
is  manifest,  reflecting  the  belief,  so  starkly  expounded  by  St.  Paul,  that 
the  fixed  purpose  of  God  is  fulfilled  in  the  unbelieving  and  disobedient, 
the  ‘vessels  of  wrath’,  as  truly  as  in  the  ‘vessels  of  mercy,  which  He  had 
afore  prepared  unto  glory’. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  for  St.  Paul,  the  total  meaning  and 
ultimate  effect  of  the  divine  decrees  is  not  yet  revealed.  The  reproba¬ 
tion  of  Israel,  their  unbelief  and  stumbling,  issues  in  the  widening  of  the 
Church  to  embrace  the  Gentiles;  and  in  due  time,  after  ‘the  fulness  of 
the  Gentiles’  has  been  gathered  in,  ‘all  Israel  shall  be  saved’.  In  the 
splendid  words  of  Hort,  ‘If  we  pursue  St.  Paul’s  argument  to  the  end, 
we  see  that  his  purpose  is  to  draw  the  utmost  range  of  human  perverse¬ 
ness  within  the  mysterious  folds  of  God’s  will,  so  that  nothing  should 
be  left  outside,  that  God’s  will  may  be  seen  at  last  in  the  far  future 
accomplishing  its  purpose  of  good. ...  If  it  was  an  overwhelming 
thought  that  God  Himself  had  appointed  them  unto  stumbling,  it  was 
at  last  the  only  satisfying  thought,  for  so  it  was  made  sure  that  they  were 
in  His  hands  and  His  keeping  for  ever’.  In  this  respect  also,  the  Pauline 
argument,  which  is  directly  concerned  only  with  the  unbelief,  rejection, 
and  ultimate  salvation  of  Israel,  may  legitimately  be  extended  in 
application  to  the  whole  world. 

vv.  9-10.  In  concluding  the  section,  the  writer  turns  again  to  the 
thought  of  Christian  believers  in  their  corporate  character  and  function. 


of 


The  entire  description  is  taken  from  the  Greek  Old  Testament,  with 
slight  adaptation;  he  claims  for  the  Church  that  place  in  the  divine 
economy  which  the  teachers  of  Israel  had  set  before  their  nation  as  the 
destiny  to  which  it  was  called.  For  him,  Judaism  is  no  longer  a  problem, 
and  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  historical  Israel  is  not  an  issue. 
The  Church  is  the  Israel  of  God  (cf.  Gal.  6:16),  and  the  scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament  belong  to  her,  not  in  any  secondary  or  spiritualized 
application,  but  in  their  primary  sense  and  purpose.  He  has  gone  far 
beyond  the  thought  of  St.  Paul,  that  Israel  is  the  parent  stock  on  which 
Gentiles  have  been  grafted  (Romans  io)  and  also  beyond  the  thought  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  that  the  two  strains  of  Jew  and  Gentile 
have  now  been  merged  in  a  new  body.  He  has  much  less  concern  for 
Israel  as  a  distinct  historical  and  religious  entity  than  either  of  these 
predecessors.  He  does  not  even  think  of  the  ‘Gentiles’  —  tcc  e&vt|  — 
as  non- Jews,  but  as  unbelievers,  and  it  never  occurs  to  him  that  a 
religious  problem  is  involved  in  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  Judaism. 
For  him,  God  has  been  dealing  with  the  Church  —  one  might  better 
say,  has  been  forming  the  Church  —  from  the  beginning  of  His  redemp¬ 
tive  revelation  of  Himself  to  men.  His  thought  is  not  that  the  Church 
has  now  supplanted  or  superseded  Israel,  but  rather  that  the  Church 
has  been  the  object  of  God’s  concern  all  the  while,  though  in  earlier 
times  she  drew  her  membership  from  a  single  nation  and  is  now  open  to 
all  men.  The  Church  which  he  knows  is  predominantly  Gentile,  and 
recognizes  no  distinctions  of  race,  either  as  a  privilege  or  as  a  problem, 
and  it  never  occurs  to  him  to  imagine  that  Israel  has  a  prior  or  peculiar 
right  in  the  ancient  Scriptures. 

This  appropriation  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  not  peculiar  to 
First  Peter,  but  reflects  the  common  attitude  of  the  Church  once  it  had 
completely  emancipated  itself  from  the  trammels  of  Judaism,  had  the 
most  fruitful  consequences.  It  imparted  to  the  Church  a  profound 
social  and  political  self-consciousness,  and  furnished  the  new  society 
with  a  past  history  as  well  as  an  outlook  on  the  future.  The  moral  and 
spiritual  factors  making  for  Christian  unity  were  thus  supplemented  by 
a  powerful  historical  element,  from  which  the  Church  derived  the 
sense  that  she  was  not  merely  an  association  of  like-minded  persons 
'  co-operating  with  one  another  for  certain  specific  purposes,  but  an 
enduring  social  organism,  having  a  corporate  life  and  a  corporate 
significance  not  wholly  expressed  in  her  institutional  forms  and  her 
moral  and  spiritual  principles,  but  grounded  in  a  continuum  of  his¬ 
torical  experience  and  development. 

The  possession  of  such  an  inheritance  of  social  history  has  saved  her 
from  becoming  wholly  subordinated  to  her  own  institutions  of  govern¬ 
ment,  to  the  forms  of  doctrine  in  which  from  time  to  time  she  has 
expressed  her  faith,  or  to  the  Scriptures  to  which  she  has  ascribed 
canonical  authority.  Highly  as  she  has  prized  all  three,  and  tempted  as 
she  has  been  to  elevate  one  or  all  of  them  into  constitutive  principles 
of  her  existence,  she  has  always  had  an  underlying  realization  that  these 
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are  the  products  of  her  life,  not  its  formative  causes  or  its  ends.  It  has 
likewise  saved  her  from  the  equally  great  danger  of  dissolving  in  the 
mists  of  a  pure  spiritualism  divorced  from  the  temporal  and  the 
concrete.  The  Spirit  by  which  she  lives  informs  her  as  a  body  manifest 
in  history,  one,  holy,  and  catholic,  growing  in  faith  and  knowledge  till 
she  attain  her  destined  perfection,  the  realization  of  the  ideal  that  is  ever 
held  before  her,  ‘the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ’. 

yevos  ekAektov  . . .  ottcoj  xotj  aprraj  E^ayyslAqTE)  The  framework  of 
this  passage  is  taken  from  Isaiah  43:20-21  —eScoKa  ev  tt)  £pi‘|pcp  uScop  . . . 
ttotIctoi  t6  ytvos  pou  to  EkAektov,  Aaov  pou  ov  TrEpiEiroir)acScpr|v  Taj 
dpeTdj  pou  SiqyEiafiai. — ‘I  have  provided  water  in  the  desert ...  to  give 
drink  to  my  chosen  race,  the  people  which  I  have  acquired  to  declare 
my  wonderful  works’.  For  ov  TTEpiETroir|adpT}V,  which  could  not  have 
been  employed  without  awkwardness,  he  has  substituted  eIj  Tr£pnro(t|aiv, 
and  the  infinitive  6iT)yeIa0at  is  replaced  by  oircoj . .  .  E^ayysiApTE, 
perhaps  through  the  influence  of  Psalm  9:15  —  ottws  av  IfjayyelAco 
irdaas  Taj  aivEOEij  aou  —  (Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord)  ‘That  I  may 
proclaim  all  Thy  praises’.  Within  this  framework  he  sets  two  phrases 
from  Exodus  19:6  — OpeTj  6e  ecteo6£  poi  paolAtiov  UpdrEupa  nal 
I0voj  ayiov  —  ‘Ye  shall  be  unto  Me  a  kingly  priesthood  (for  the  Hebrew 
mam’leketh  koh'nim  —  “a  kingdom  of  priests”)  and  a  holy  nation’.  The 
terms  are  all  corporate,  and  the  thought  is  wholly  concerned  with  the 
nature  and  function  of  the  Church  as  a  body,  not  with  the  activities  of 
Christians  as  individuals. 

There  is  considerable  boldness  in  the  language  which  describes  the 
Christian  Church  as  a  y^voj,  idvoj,  Aao;  —  ‘a  race’,  ‘a  nation’,  ‘a 
people’  —  when  in  literal  fact  it  embraced  members  of  many  different 
races  and  nations  — in  principle,  indeed,  members  of  ‘all  races  and 
peoples  and  kindreds  and  tongues’  (Apoc.  7:9).  Yet  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  there  was  a  distinct  tendency  in  the  ancient  world  to  think  of 
religion  as  the  essential  basis  of  community,  and  of  common  religious 
observances  as  the  determining  feature  of  nationhood  and  the  one  really 
significant  factor  of  homogeneity.  The  biological  factor  was  involved 
only  in  so  far  as  it  was  itself  conceived  to  have  a  religious  basis;  and  the 
lay  state,  which  regards  religion  as  irrelevant  to  its  proper  functioning 
and  so  leaves  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual,  was  undreamed  of. 
Even  Rome,  which  accorded  a  wide  tolerance  to  private  cults  of  every 
description,  and  largely  removed  civil  law  from  the  sphere  of  religion, 
continued  to  look  upon  the  official  religion  as  the  necessary  centre  and 
safeguard  of  the  common  life;  and  the  ancient  city-state  was  built  upon 
the  civic  religion,  in  the  rites  of  which  all  citizens  participated.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  individuals  might  be  slack  in  the  performance  of  their 
religious  duties;  temples  might  be  neglected,  and  the  dues  of  sacrifice 
unpaid  at  times;  and  the  spiritual  impulses  and  desires  might  find 
satisfaction  in  esoteric  cults  and  private  brotherhoods.  But  when  men 
withdrew  purposefully  and  openly  from  participation  in  the  rites  of  the 
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official  religion,  as  Christians  were  bound  to  do,  then  they  ceased  to  be 
members  of  the  community  in  any  effective  sense;  the  old  ties  of  social 
relationship  were  broken.  Negatively,  therefore,  those  who  became 
Christians  had  no  more  part  in  the  race  or  nation  of  their  birth;  and 
positively,  they  formed  new  ties,  and  were  united  in  a  new  community 
which  was  less  a  private  brotherhood  like  those  of  the  mystery-religions, 
than  the  unifying  bond  of  all  existence  which  we  find  in  the  nation  or 
state.  The  Romans  already  regarded  the  Jews  not  as  one  race  among 
many,  but  as  a  race  apart,  and  they  came  in  no  long  time  to  regard  the 
Christians  as  a  ‘third  race’,  distinct  alike  from  the  Jews  and  from  the 
generality  of  the  Empire’s  inhabitants,  loosely  designated  ‘Romans’. 
This  description  of  the  Christian  society,  therefore,  was  by  no  means  an 
extravagant  image,  but  a  penetrating  perception  of  the  true  situation 
and  character  of  the  Church. 

[etteI  yap  oi  arro  Siacpopcov  IGvcov  Kai  voplpcov  kAt|6evtes  onropEpAfiKaai 
Tracav  ttoikiAIocv  ev  tco  avaAapElv  plav  yvcopriv,  pia  tticttei  Kai  816 aa- 
KaAia  TrpoaEyovTES,  81*  f|V  yuxn  Kai  KapSta  yivETai  pla,  ev  ayiov  60vos 
eIctiv.  ‘For  since  those  that  were  called  out  of  many  nations  and  cultures 
have  cast  aside  all  diversity  in  embracing  one  view,  adhering  to  one  faith 
and  teaching,  whereby  they  become  one  in  heart  and  soul,  they  are  now 
one  holy  nation.’  (J.  A.  Cramer,  Catenae,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  53.)] 

ekAektov)  ‘chosen’,  —  previously  applied  to  Christians  as  individuals 
(1:1),  and  to  Christ  as  the  Cornerstone  (2:4),  is  now  used  of  the  Church 
as  a  whole,  ayiov  —  ‘holy’  —  in  its  primary  sense  of  ‘consecrated, 
dedicated,  set  apart’  for  the  service  of  God. 

paofAEiov  iEpaTEuna)  ‘a  kingly  priesthood’  —  The  Greek  word  iEpEus 
—  ‘priest’  —  was  never  taken  over  by  the  Church  to  denote  any  office 
or  function  in  its  own  ministry.  The  word  ‘priest’  in  English  derives 
from  the  Greek  irpEopOTepos— ‘presbyter’,  ‘elder’,  which  has  no  sacer¬ 
dotal  significance  in  itself  or  in  early  Christian  usage,  and  only  acquires 
it  in  the  third  century,  as  the  whole  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
Christian  Ministry  changes.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Church  of 
New  Testament  times,  in  developing  the  institutions  necessary  to  its 
corporate  life  with  great  originality  and  boldness,  refrained  from  creat¬ 
ing  an  order  of  priests.  It  had  apostles,  prophets,  teachers,  evangelists, 
pastors,  elders,  bishops,  and  deacons.  In  the  earliest  times,  these  were 
hardly  ‘orders’  in  any  formal  sense,  for  men  were  not  as  a  rule  set  apart 
by  stated  rites  of  consecration,  or  inhibited  from  the  exercise  of  any 
function  of  ministry  by  the  lack  of  ecclesiastical  authorization.  The 
varied  ministries  were  exercised  in  the  employment  of  the  spiritual 
gifts  of  each  for  the  benefit  of  all.  The  situation  which  prevailed  in  the 
Apostolic  Age  is  set  forth  most  clearly  in  1  Corinthians  1 2 14- 1 1 ;  the  yapi- 
criiara,  8iaKOviai,  ivEpyr|paTa  do  not  accompany  offices  in  the  Church, 
but  are  individual  gifts,  distributed  to  each,  severally,  by  the  Spirit, 
as  He  wills  (v.  11).  The  greater  formality  of  appointment,  with  solemn 
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ordinations  and  dedications  of  elders  and  other  officers,  which  we  find 
in  the  book  of  Acts  and  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  reflects  the  practice  of 
a  much  later  period.  But  the  significant  thing  is  not  the  degree  of 
informality  which  prevailed,  but  the  fact  that  none  of  these  functions 
was  sacerdotal;  with  all  the  ‘diversities  of  gifts’,  there  was  no  hieratical 
ministry.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Israel, 
though  ideally  ‘a  kingdom  of  priests’,  nevertheless  had  its  priestly  order, 
which  was  alone  competent  to  offer  sacrifice;  and  of  course  all  the 
religions  of  the  time  had  their  priesthoods.  But  as  the  Christian  religion 
had  no  use  for  rites  of  sacrifice,  it  had  no  place  for  a  priesthood.  Both 
sacrifice  and  priesthood  were  indeed  retained  in  the  Church,  but  as 
functions  of  the  whole  community;  and  the  ‘spiritual  sacrifices’  were, 
as  we  have  seen,  not  external  rites  of  any  kind  which  could  be  performed 
by  a  priesthood,  but  the  offering  of  ourselves  to  God  in  continual  and 
entire  dedication  to  His  service,  which  could  not  be  accomplished  by 
surrogates  designated  for  the  purpose,  but  required  that  the  community 
in  its  totality  should  be  a  priesthood. 

The  sense  in  which  this  priesthood  is  termed  ‘royal’  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  As  mentioned  above,  the  phrase  in  the  Septuagint  is  a 
mistranslation  of  the  Hebrew,  which  would  require  to  be  rendered  ‘a 
kingdom  of  priests’  —  the  word  ‘kingdom’  being  used  in  the  general 
sense  of  ‘national  community’  without  regard  to  its  form  of  government. 
The  Lxx  translators  may  have  had  a  different  text  before  them,  and  may 
have  intended  placnAetov  for  a  substantive,  to  which  lepdTeupa  would 
stand  in  apposition  — ‘a  kingdom,  priests’  (cf.  Apoc.  1:6  —  fTroiTiow 
f|P&s  pamAeiocv,  lepeis  Ttp  0egS  —  (Christ)  ‘has  made  us  a  kingdom,  priests 
to  God’;  which  may  be  an  independent  translation  of  the  Hebrew  text). 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  unquestionably  used  as  an  adjective  here, 
and  there  is  no  suggestion  of  the  saints  reigning  as  kings  upon  the  earth 
(as  in  Apoc.  5:10).  Probably  the  writer  was  content  to  take  the  phrase  as 
it  stood  in  his  Greek  Old  Testament,  as  a  divinely-given  title  of  the 
people  of  God,  without  feeling  himself  under  any  necessity  to  define  its 
significance  more  precisely  in  Christian  terms;  at  all  events  he  does  not 
develop  the  thought  of  the  ‘kingly’,  as  he  does  that  of  the  priesthood, 
and  without  such  help  from  him,  we  can  only  guess  at  what  may  have 
been  in  his  mind.  Hort  suggests  that  ‘the  kingship  of  Him  to  whom  the 
priesthood  here  spoken  of  is  consecrated  is  intended  and  alone  intended’. 
It  would  perhaps  be  better  to  seek  to  understand  the  phrase  in  the  light 
of  the  fundamental  notion  of  the  kingly  office  itself.  In  origin,  priest¬ 
hood  and  kingship  are  not  separate  from  one  another;  on  the  contrary, 
priesthood  is  a  function,  perhaps  the  principal  function,  of  the  Kingship, 
and  the  officiating  priests  are  merely  the  King’s  surrogates  in  local  and 
limited  duties.  The  divine  virtue  that  maintains  effective  contact 
between  the  community  and  the  mysterious  Powers  on  which  its  welfare 
depends,  resides  in  the  King  alone;  and  the  royal  priesthood  therefore 
embraces  all  others,  and  is  alone  complete  and  ultimate.  Some  element 
of  this  way  of  thinking  may  underlie  the  words  both  in  this  passage  and 
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in  Exodus.  The  holy  community  is  to  be  a  ‘kingly  priesthood’  in  relation 
to  the  whole  world,  not  as  ruling  it  (though  this  aspect  easily  intrudes, 
and  at  times  becomes  dominant),  but  as  mediating  the  divine  power  and 
blessing  to  all  mankind. 

Aaos  eis  TT6prrroir|aiv)  ‘a  people  for  God’s  possession’  —  The  expres¬ 
sion  conveys  rather  more  than  the  phrase  ov  TTEpiETroiT|adpr|v  of  the 
Septuagint  Isaiah,  which  it  replaces  —  not  merely  ‘a  people  which  God 
has  acquired’,  but  a  people  which  finds  the  end  of  its  existence  in  its 
possession  by  God;  it  becomes  a  ‘people’,  a  true  community,  only 
through  the  action  of  God  in  making  it  His  own,  and  it  is  brought  into 
being  in  order  that  it  may  be  His,  a  community  distinguished  from  all 
others  by  its  unique  relation  to  Him.  The  phrase  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  in  Malachi  3:17  —  Kod  ectovto!  pot .  .  .  ets  ripepav  f|v  eyco  iroico, 
eis  TrepiTTOiTiaiv  —  ‘They  shall  be  mine  ...  on  the  day  that  I  am  about 
to  make  —  my  very  own’.  (Translation  of  J.  M.  Powis  Smith,  in  The 
Complete  Bible:  An  American  Translation,  Chicago,  1939.) 

ottcos  Tas  apETas  E^ayysiAriTE  toO  ek  okotous  upas  KaAeoavTOS  eis 
to  Qaupaarov  outou  q>ws)  The  final  clause,  like  the  infinitive  in  the 
Isaiah  passage,  states  the  purpose  for  which  God  has  made  this  people  His 
possession.  Suyyeopai  in  Isaiah  and  e^ayyeAAoo  in  the  Psalms  represent 
the  same  Hebrew  word  pi?  —  to  narrate,  declare);  but  to  a  Greek 
SiTyyeopai  would  have  rather  the  sense  of  ‘explain’,  and  ^cryyeAAw  of 
‘proclaim’;  the  latter  is  preferred  here  as  more  appropriate  to  the 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel.  The  thought  is  certainly  of  preaching, 
not  of  the  testimony  borne  silently  by  life  and  conduct.  He  who  calls 
us  is  God,  as  in  1:15  and  5:10,  and  in  the  general  usage  of  the  N.T. 
(1  Cor.  7:1511.;  Gal.  1:6,  15;  Heb.  5:4,  etc.).  Christ  is  not  said  to  ‘call’ 
us;  God  calls  us  ‘in  Christ’,  or  ‘through  the  grace  of  Christ’. 

Taj  aperds)  not  ‘virtues’,  or  ‘excellencies’,  or  ‘praises’  but  ‘wonderful 
works’.  In  contemporary  pagan  usage,  the  otpETal  of  a  god  are  his 
miracles;  and  the  compound  apeToAdyos  is  used  in  Greek  and  borrowed 
in  Latin,  of  the  wandering  story-tellers  who  went  about  recounting  the 
marvellous  deeds  of  some  saviour-god,  or  of  famous  men.  (S.  Reinach, 
‘Les  Aretalogues  dans  l’Antiquite’  —  in  Bull,  de  Corr.  Hell.,  IX  (1885), 
pp.  257ff.)  Deissmann  brought  forward  some  evidence  of  the  use  of  the 
word  in  this  sense  (Bible  Studies,  E.T.,  pp.  95-6),  and  still  better 
evidence  from  inscriptions  is  offered  in  M.  and  M.  The  ‘wonderful 
works’  of  God  to  be  proclaimed,  would  be  first  of  all  His  calling  them 
out  of  darkness  into  light,  and  then  more  generally,  the  mighty  acts 
which  He  wrought  in  Christ  when  He  raised  Him  from  the  dead  and 
gave  him  glory  (1:21). 

ek  okotous,  etc.)  Conversion  from  paganism  to  Christianity  is 
frequently  described  in  the  New  Testament  under  the  figure  of  the 
contrast  of  darkness  and  light.  Thus  in  Acts  36:18,  the  purpose  of  St. 
Paul’s  mission  to  the  Gentiles  is  set  forth  as  ‘to  open  their  eyes,  to  turn 
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them  from  darkness  unto  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God, 
that  they  may  receive  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  a  portion  among  the 
sanctified’.  Pagans  are  said  to  ‘walk  in  the  vanity  of  their  minds, 
darkened  in  understanding  —  £aKCOTian£voi  Trj  8iocvolq(,  —  alienated 
from  the  life  of  God,  because  of  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them,  because 
of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts’.  (Eph.  4:17-18.)  Conversion  is  en¬ 
lightenment,  which  brings  ‘the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
face  of  Christ’,  like  the  primal  light  of  the  creation  dispelling  the 
darkness.  (2  Cor.  4:6  —  6  0e6s  6  ehrobv  ’Ek  okotou;  9 cos  AApyet,  os 
KAauyEV  ev  Tais  KapSlais  f]pcov  irpos  9coTiopov  Trjs  yvcooEcos  Tfjs  86£r|S 
toO  6eou  ev  TrpoCTcoTrcp  Xpiorou.)  The  contrast  is  moral,  intellectual,  and 
social  —  knowledge  in  place  of  ignorance,  obedience  in  place  of  dis¬ 
obedience,  virtue  in  place  of  vice,  love  in  place  of  hate,  fellowship  in 
place  of  alienation.  (Eph.  5:1-14;  1  John  1:6-7;  2:9-11.)  This  light  is 
‘marvellous’,  ‘wonderful’  (Oaupacrrov),  not  only  as  evoking  our  wonder, 
but  even  more  as  exhibiting  the  wonders  of  God’s  power,  the  apETod, 
which  we  are  to  proclaim. 

This  contrast  of  960s  and  ok6tos,  okotIcc  is  not  peculiar  to  the  religious 
vocabulary  of  Christianity,  but  is  widely  employed  in  the  contemporary 
paganism;  cf.,  e.g.,  the  words  of  Tractate  VII  of  the  Hermetic  Corpus, 
Section  2a  — ‘Seek  a  guide  to  lead  you  to  the  doors  of  Knowledge, 
where  is  the  radiant  light,  that  which  is  pure  of  darkness’.  j^T^cron-e 
XEipocycoyiv,  Tov65tiyf|crovTaC(paseirl  TasTfjsyvcbCTECosOupas,  Sttou  IotI 
t6  XaiiTrpov  9 £05,  t6  xa6ap6v  ok6tovs.  Perdelwitz  (MR.  77ft.)  seeks  to 
relate  the  entire  clause  to  the  ritual  of  the  mysteries.  From  varied  sources 
he  collects  the  information  that  in  an  advanced  stage  of  his  mystic  progress, 
the  initiate  waits  in  the  darkness  of  the  inner  temple  for  the  revelation 
of  the  deity,  not  venturing  to  enter  the  sanctuary  itself,  the  &8utov,  until 
the  god  calls  him  in  a  vision.  Then,  in  the  climactic  experience  of  the 
rite,  a  blaze  of  light  bursts  forth  upon  him  and  dispels  the  darkness;  — 
he  is  ‘called  out  of  darkness  into  wonderful  light’.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  here,  as  in  many  other  aspects',  Christianity  exhibits  striking  parallels 
of  vocabulary  and  imagery  with  the  cults  that  were  its  principal  rivals 
for  the  spiritual  allegiance  of  mankind.  Though  the  language  of  our 
passage  can,  as  we  have  seen,  be  sufficiently  explained  and  illustrated 
by  earlier  Christian  usage,  it  does  unmistakably  reflect  forms  of 
religious  thought  that  were  generally  familiar  in  that  age.  This  observa¬ 
tion  should  neither  surprise  nor  dismay  us,  but  should  rather  lead  us  to 
reflect  that  if  the  Gospel  is  to  win  the  hearts  of  men  in  any  age,  it  must 
clothe  itself  in  contemporary  forms  and  bring  into  its  service  every 
thought,  imagination,  and  aspiration  of  man  that  is  congenial  to  its  own 
inner  spirit.  The  glory  of  Christianity  indeed,  lies  in  this  very  power  to 
draw  enrichment  from  every  source,  and  to  become  all  things  to  all  men. 

v.  10.  o?  ttote  ou  Aoros,  vuv  8£  Aa6s  0eoO,  01  ouk  t)Aet|u4voi,  vOv  8£ 
£Aet|0evte;)  ‘Who  were  aforetime’  ‘Not  a  people’,  but  are  now  ‘God’s 
people’,  who  ‘knew  not  God’s  mercy’,  but  now  ‘have  obtained  His 
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mercy’.  The  phrases  are  taken,  with  the  necessary  adaptation,  from 
Hosea  1:6;  1:9;  and  2:1;  and  are  influenced  in  application  by  the  use 
made  by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  9:25-26)  of  other  verses  from  the  same  part  of 
the  book  of  Hosea  (1:10  and  2:23).  Hosea ’s  daughter  is  given  the  name 
Lo-Ruhamah  —  ouk  eAetipevri  —  ‘Not  shown  mercy’,  and  his  son  is 
called  Lo-Ammi  —  oil  Aaos  pou  —  ‘Not  my  people’,  in  token  of  God’s 
repudiation  of  Israel  for  her  unfaithfulness  to  Him;  and  the  names  are 
subsequently  changed  to  Ammi  —  Aaos  pou  —  ‘my  people’,  and  Ruha- 
mah  —  eAet|Pevti  —  ‘Shown  mercy’,  in  token  of  God’s  promise  of  future 
reconciliation  and  forgiveness.  The  substitution  of  Aaos  0eoO  for  Aaos 
pou  is  made  necessary  by  the  context,  and  the  change  in  the  tense  of  the 
participle  from  the  perfect  to  the  aorist  fixes  the  thought  not  upon  the 
new  state  of  the  converted  as  contrasted  with  their  former  state,  but 
upon  the  action  of  God  in  regenerating  them  ‘according  to  His  abundant 
mercy’  (1:3).  Though  in  Hosea,  the  words  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
conversion  of  Gentiles  to  the  faith  of  the  true  God,  they  had  been  taken 
out  of  their  context  by  St.  Paul  and  treated  as  a  prophecy  of  God’s 
intention  to  create  a  ‘people’,  who  should  be  called  ‘sons  of  the  living 
God’,  of  those  who  had  formerly  not  been  His  people  in  any  sense.  This 
Pauline  passage  paves  the  way  for  a  similar  application  here. 
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11  ’AyanTyrol,  TrapaxaAoci  cbs  irorpotKous  Kal  TTapemS^iious  drr^xEC76ai 
twv  capKiKcov  hnOupicov,  amvES  orpocTEUovTCci  Kcrra  Tfjs  'puxfjs- 
13  tt)v  dvacrrpocpT]v  upscou  £v  tois  eSvechv  exovtes  koAt'iv,  Tva  iv  c5 
KcrraAaAouaiu  upcov  cbs  kockottoicov,  ek  tcov  kccAcov  ipycov  (ttottteuovtes 
6o£aacoorv  tov  0eov  ev  T|p£pa  E-maKoirfis. 

Beloved,  I  beseech  you  as  foreigners  and  sojourners  to  abstain  from 
the  fleshly  desires  which  make  war  against  the  soul.  Let  your  conduct 
among  the  Gentiles  be  excellent,  in  order  that,  in  the  very  matter 
wherein  they  slander  you  as  evil-doers,  they  may  by  your  excellent 
deeds  attain  spiritual  insight  and  glorify  God  in  the  Day  of  His 
visitation. 

11  aTrexso0ai>  cnrexso9€  ACL  33  syrr  :  +  airo  C*  11  ev  tois  eSveaiv)  post 
KaXnv  KL  syrP  boh  pos.  eyovres)  om  B  eiro-rrreuovTes)  euoiTTeuoaVTES 
AKLP  q  So^aowoiv)  Sofas  ou  Tpe|jouoiv  (ex  2  Pet.  2:10)  K 

These  verses  introduce  the  second  main  section  of  the  body  of 
the  Discourse.  In  the  first  section  (1:13-2:10),  the  writer  has 
spoken  in  a  general  way  of  the  principles  of  holiness  and  love 
which  govern  the  life  of  those  whom  God  has  regenerated  and 
brought  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Church.  In  this  section  (2:11- 
3:12),  he  deals  with  particular  issues  of  Christian  conduct  in  a 
heathen  environment.  The  effect  of  their  conduct  upon  their 
pagan  neighbours  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  both  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  good  name,  and  for  the  hope  of  winning  converts.  Vv.  11-12 
form  the  transition  to  the  new  theme  and  announce  its  tenor.  He 
then  proceeds  to  teach  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  constituted 
authority  in  the  State  (w.  13-17);  the  duty  of  servants  towards  their 
masters  (w.  18-25);  °f  wives  towards  their  husbands,  especially 
pagan  husbands  (3:1-6),  and  of  husbands  towards  their  (Christian) 
wives  (v.  7);  and  the  mutual  relations  which  are  to  prevail  among 
Christian  brethren  (w.  8-9).  The  section  is  concluded,  according 
to  his  custom,  with  an  Old  Testament  citation  to  drive  home  his 
admonitions  by  the  authoritative  words  of  the  Holy  Scripture. 

v.  11.  dycmriToi)  ‘Beloved’— This  form  of  address  to  Christian 
readers  is  used  frequently  by  all  the  N.T.  writers,  with  or  without  a6EA<po(, 
and  was  probably  the  usual  vocative  in  sermons  also.  It  reflects  the  love 
which  is  the  central  motif  of  all  Christian  thought  and  life,  and  expresses 
both  the  teacher’s  love  for  his  disciples  and  God’s  love  for  all  in  Christ. 
Its  introduction  at  this  point  shows  that  the  author  is  consciously 
passing  to  a  new  element  in  the  Discourse. 
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TrapoKoA 60,  etc.)  The  construction  offers  a  certain  difficulty,  which  is 
evaded  in  some  MSS.  by  the  insertion  of  upas.  As  the  text  stands,  the 
verb  is  used  absolutely,  and  the  accusatives  are  to  be  taken  as  subjects 
of  the  infinitive  arrExeaflat.  (The  variant  arrExecrflE,  though  well-attested, 
is  nothing  but  an  itacism,  e  and  on  having  almost  identical  sounds.) 

TTOtpoiKous  Kod  TrapETn6f|pous)  The  words  differ  little  in  meaning.  He 
probably  had  in  mind  the  £evoi  Kai  TrapETriSripoi  of  Hebrews  11:13, 
and  the  words  of  Abraham  in  Genesis  33:4  (Lxx)  —  TrapoiKos  Kai  irap- 
E-rri8r|pos  eyco  eipi  pcS’  upoov  —  ‘I  am  a  foreigner  and  a  visitor  with  you’ 
(cf.  Ps.  38:12).  Abraham  uses  the  words  in  their  literal  sense;  he  is  at 
the  time  a  foreigner,  temporarily  sojourning  in  the  land  of  the  Hittites. 
The  Psalmist  has  given  them  a  spiritual  application;  and  in  Hebrews 
they  are  applied  to  the  earthly  life  of  the  great  heroes  of  faith.  The 
paronomasia  of  the  Septuagintal  phrase  appeals  to  our  author  (cf.  1:10, 
note),  and  he  applies  it  in  a  spiritual  sense  to  the  earthly  life  of  all 
Christians.  (Cf.  his  use  of  irapoiKia,  in  1:17,  and  of  TrapETriSTipoi  in  the 
salutation.)  The  thought  that  the  true  homeland  of  Christians  is  in 
heaven,  and  that  on  earth  they  are  in  foreign  territory,  is  now  made  the 
basis  of  a  moral  appeal.  The  indulgence  of  the  ‘fleshly  desires’  belongs 
to  the  order  of  earthly  existence,  now  alien  to  them,  and  must  be  given  no 
place  in  their  new,  heaven-centred  life. 

orn^xEO'Sai  tcov  aapKiKcov  EtnGupiwv)  ‘abstain  from  the  fleshly  de¬ 
sires’.  The  vocabulary  derives  in  part  from  St.  Paul,  and  in  part  from 
the  general  inheritance  of  Greek  moral  philosophy  —  in  the  first  instance 
from  Plato.  dnrEXopai  with  the  genitive,  in  the  sense  of  ‘abstain  from’, 
‘do  not  indulge’,  is  used  several  times  by  Plato  — tcov  Kcrra  to  oxopa 
ETnOupicov  arraacov  (Phaedo  82C);  tcov  f|8ovwv  te  Kai  emOupicov  Kai 
Aurrcov  Kai  <po|3cov  (Phaedo  83b);  tcov  ttoAAous  6f|  Kai  iroAA&s  hnOupicov 
e!s  iaxaTa  paAAouaxov  —‘The  desires  which  reduce  many  men  and  women 
too,  to  the  uttermost  depths’— (Lam  VIII,  835E).  In  all  these  passages, 
the  thought  is  thatthelivesof  wise  men will  be  governed  by  basic  principles 
of  reason  and  knowledge,  not  by  impulse.  ‘Desires’  —  frnSupiai  —  are 
not  evil  in  themselves,  any  more  than  are  the  ‘pleasures  and  griefs  and 
fears’  which  are  mentioned  along  with  them;  wise  men  —  ‘true  philo¬ 
sophers’  —  will  ‘abstain  from’  them,  in  the  sense  that  they  will  refuse  to 
indulge  them,  or  to  allow  them  to  dominate  life.  That  is  the  sense  here 
also  —  ‘Refuse  to  indulge  the  fleshly  desires’  —  do  not  submit  to  their 
domination.  aapKiKos  —  ‘fleshly’  —  is  used  ‘strictly  in  the  Pauline  or 
ethical  sense’  (Hort).  St.  Paul  occasionally  employs  oap£  and  aapKiKos 
in  the  literal  sense,  of  the  physical  body  of  man  (Rom.  2:28  —  ‘circum¬ 
cision  in  the  flesh’;  1  Cor.  15:39!!.,  etc.),  or  by  an  easy  extension,  of 
the  external,  the  mundane,  the  treasures  of  earthly  life,  as  contrasted 
with  the  spiritual  treasure  of  the  Gospel  (Rom.  15:27;  1  Cor.  9:11). 
But  when  he  transfers  the  words  to  his  ethical  vocabulary,  they  have  no 
longer  any  but  the  most  remote  connection  with  this  primary,  literal 
sense.  Here  they  are  used,  not  of  the  material  body  as  such,  but  of  the 
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whole  nature  of  man  in  its  unredeemed  condition,  with  its  inherited 
tendencies  towards  evil,  which  remain  even  in  the  redeemed  as  a  legacy 
from  the  past  life  and  involve  us  in  a  ceaseless  inward  struggle  to 
overcome  them  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  which  God  imparts  to  us. 
(Rom.  8:1-14;  Gal.  5:16-25.)  The  ‘flesh’  in  this  sense  is  not  a  material 
conception;  there  is  no  implication  that  the  physical  part  of  the  human 
constitution  is  particularly  predisposed  to  evil,  or  incapable  of  sancti¬ 
fication  for  the  service  of  God.  It  is  rather  the  Ego,  the  self-centred 
natural  disposition,  which  must  be  ‘crucified’,  or  ‘mortified’,  that  the 
new  life  which  Christ  gives  may  have  its  full  manifestation.  (Gal.  5:24 
—  ‘They  that  are  Christ’s  have  crucified  the  flesh,  with  its  passions  and 
desires’;  Gal.  1:19-20  —  'I  am  crucified  with  Christ,  and  it  is  no  longer 
I  that  live,  but  Christ  that  liveth  in  me’  (cf.  Rom.  8:i3;and,  in  a  different 
figure,  Col.  3:9-10.)  ‘The  works  of  the  flesh’,  accordingly,  are  all  the 
forms  of  wickedness  to  which  the  unredeemed,  self-centred  nature  of 
man  is  prone  —  not  merely  the  gross  sins  of  licentiousness,  but  such 
sins  of  the  mind  and  spirit  as  idolatry,  heresy,  envy,  quarrelsomeness, 
etc.  (Gal.  5:i9ff.).  In  keeping  with  this  Pauline  terminology  on  which 
it  is  based,  the  ‘fleshly  desires’  of  our  passage  will  mean  the  evil  impulses 
of  our  own  nature  as  men,  which  prompt  us  to  deeds  and  thoughts 
incompatible  with  the  new  life  into  which  God  has  brought  us  through 
Christ. 

arrives  crrpcrreuovTai  Korra  Tfjs  TUXfis)  ‘which  make  war  against  the 
soul’.  The  thought  of  the  Christian  life  as  a  warfare  against  spiritual 
foes  occurs  several  times  in  the  New  Testament  (2  Cor.  io:3ff.;  Eph. 
6:10-20;  1  Tim.  1:18,  etc.).  The  thought  of  a  warfare  within  man, 
which  we  have  here,  is  found  also  in  James  4:iff.;  and  in  a  context  more 
closely  akin  to  our  passage,  in  Romans  7;  cf.  especially  vv.  22-23  —  ‘I 
delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man;  but  I  see  another  law 
in  my  members  warring  against  —  avTioTpccTEudpevov  —  the  law  of  my 
mind’  (i.e.,  ‘the  law  of  God,  which  my  mind  approves’).  In  the  writings 
of  St.  Paul,  the  warring  elements  within  man  are  ‘flesh’  and  ‘spirit’ 
(TTVEOpa) ;  e.g.,  Galatians  5:16-17  —  ‘Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  you  will  not 
fulfil  the  desire  of  the  flesh;  for  the  flesh  pits  its  desires  (hnflupei)  against 
the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh,  and  these  two  are  in  opposi¬ 
tion  the  one  to  the  other’.  The  ‘soul’,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to 
mean  ‘the  life’,  ‘the  inward  nature’,  not  in  its  aspect  as  evil,  or  as  dis¬ 
posed  to  evil,  but  as  lacking  the  capacity  for  the  divine,  as  limited  to  the 
sphere  of  the  earthly.  (So  especially  in  the  adjective  yu/ixis,  which 
A.V.  renders  ‘natural’  —  as,  ‘The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God’,  being  contrasted  in  this  respect  with  ‘the  spiritual 
man’  —  6  -ttveupotikos.)  In  this  respect,  however,  our  writer  has  not 
followed  St.  Paul.  For  him,  it  is  the  vpuxf|  which  is  set  over  against  the 
‘flesh’,  in  the  conflict  which  is  waged  within  man.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  he  uses  in  the  sense  which  St.  Paul  reserves  for  TrveOpa.  It 

would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  while  he  borrows  the  adjective 
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crapKiKo;  from  St.  Paul,  with  the  same  notion  of  the  crap^  underlying  it, 
he  uses  in  general  a  different  conception  of  the  elements  of  which  man 
is  constituted.  The  'puX'H  is  for  him  the  essential  being  of  man,  the  true 
life.  It  is  ‘purified’  in  baptism  (1:22);  its  salvation  is  ‘the  end  of  the 
faith’  (1:9);  it  is  under  the  care  of  Christ  as  Shepherd  and  Bishop 
(2:25);  it  is  to  be  committed  to  God’s  keeping  by  those  who  are  called 
to  suffer  in  accordance  with  His  will  (4:19).  Hort  remarks  that  ‘This 
whole  class  of  words  has  in  truth  a  variable  force  in  accordance  with 
the  context’.  Certainly,  the  connotation  of  q/ux1!  was  by  no  means 
fixed  in  popular  or  in  philosophical  usage.  Every  school  had  its  own 
doctrine  of  the  soul,  and  in  the  popular  mind,  primitive  notions  of 
multiple  souls  existed  still,  side  by  side  with  such  elements  of  the  higher 
speculations  as  had  filtered  down  into  the  general  understanding.  The 
looseness  and  variety  with  which  the  word  is  employed  in  the  New 
Testament  merely  reflects  the  fluid  state  of  psychological  doctrine  at 
the  time. 

v.  12.  The  language  and  thought  here  rest  upon  the  saying  of  Jesus 
in  Matthew  5:16  —  ‘Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may 
see  your  good  works  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven’.  In 
the  final  clause,  the  dependence  in  vocabulary  is  unmistakable;  ivoc .  .  . 
Ik  tcov  kccXwv  epycov  ettottteuovtss  So^doxocnv  is  certainly  formed  upon 
the  reminiscence  of  ottcos  tScoaiv  upcov  -ra  KaXot  Epya  kocI  So^&ctgoctiv  . . . 
There  is  also  a  clear  parallelism  of  thought  in  the  main  clauses.  ‘Let 
your  light  so  shine  before  men’  is  interpreted  and  applied  to  a  particular 
situation  in  the  new  phrasing,  ‘Let  your  behaviour  among  the  Gentiles 
be  excellent’.  In  both,  the  thought  is  that  the  beauty  of  inward  character 
is  to  be  given  manifest  expression  in  the  outward  life  for  the  spiritual 
benefit  of  others.  The  passage  here  applies  the  wide  and  general 
thought  of  our  Lord’s  words  to  the  life  of  the  Asian  Christians  in  their 
relations  with  the  pagans  among  whom  they  live. 

Tf;v  ocvaoTpo<pf)V  upcov  iv  toT;  eflveoiv)  ‘your  behaviour  among  the 
Gentiles’  — not  of  religious  activities,  but  of  general  outward  conduct 
in  relations  with  their  fellows,  the  everyday  life  of  regular  social  inter¬ 
course  (cf.  1:15,  17,  notes). 

e\ovTes)  Here  again  the  participle  is  used  with  imperative  force. 

KOtXfiv)  The  word  unites  aesthetic  with  moral  elements.  It  is  used  of 
goodness  which  commends  itself  to  the  beholder  by  its  evident  quality, 
goodness  that  manifests  itself  in  beauty,  in  nobility,  in  attractive  power. 

Iv  co  KcrraAaAoOaiv  upcov  c&s  kokottoioov)  ‘in  the  very  matter  wherein 
they  slander  you,  saying  that  you  are  evil-doers’,  tbs  kcckottoigov  explains 
Iv  c5.  Popular  slander  bears  upon  the  conduct  of  Christians;  it  is  to  be 
disproved  by  the  exhibition  of  conduct  that  approves  itself  as  good  (cf. 
v.15  below).  koAcc  epya  are  the  best  answer  to  calumny. 

In  some  quarters,  Christians  were  suspected  of  the  vilest  crimes.  It 
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was  commonly  reported  that  in  secret  gatherings  they  practised  incest, 
murder,  and  cannibalism.  The  writer,  however,  seems  to  have  in  mind 
rather  the  accusation  that  they  were  given  to  disturbing  the  public  peace, 
fomenting  sedition,  and  fanning  the  fires  of  social  unrest.  The  word 
kockottoios  is  very  general  in  meaning,  and  does  not  of  itself  suggest 
vice,  but  rather  mischief-making.  The  technical  sense  of  the  Latin 
maleficus  —  ‘sorcerer’  —  does  not  appear  to  suit  the  context,  though  it 
suggests  itself  to  some  commentators. 

ettottteuovtes)  The  verb  ettottteuco  is  nearly  always  used  transitively, 
as  in  3:2.  Used  absolutely  as  it  is  here,  it  can  hardly  have  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  ‘observe’.  ‘Your  good  works,  which  they  behold’  (A.V.) 
does  not  give  the  true  force.  The  thought  is  rather  of  spiritual  insight, 
which  is  to  be  gained  in  the  future  through  the  influence  of  (ek)  the  ‘good 
works’.  The  participle  is  to  be  taken  closely  with  the  verb,  sharing  its 
future  force.  The  recollection  of  the  good  works  of  the  Christians  is  to 
have  its  effect  'in  the  Day  of  visitation’,  as  the  means  of  awakening  those 
who  now  indulge  in  scorn  and  slander  to  a  vision  of  the  God  who 
has  inspired  in  His  followers  such  goodness,  so  that  they  too  will 
glorify  Him.  ettottteuoj  (with  its  cognates  ettotittis  and  IrroiTTEla) 
belongs  to  the  technical  language  of  the  mysteries,  marking  the  highest 
grade  of  initiation,  when  the  candidate  was  permitted  to  ‘behold’  with 
joy  and  adoration  the  symbolic  objects  which  represented  the  ultimate 
revelation.  The  ettouteio  was  thus  the  vision  of  the  heavenly,  the 
attainment  to  mystic  knowledge  of  the  divine.  Something  of  this  sense 
pertains  to  the  word  here.  The  ‘beholding’  is  the  attainment  of  such  an 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  will  of  God  as  to  lead  men  to  ‘glorify’ 
Him. 

iv  fipEpot  ETnaxoTrfjs)  ‘in  the  Day  of  visitation’— The  ultimate  source 
of  the  phrase  is  probably  Wisdom  3:7  —  tv  Kaipw  hnoKoirfis  cxutcov  or 
Isaiah  10:3  —  tt)  f)pEpg  Ttjs  rmoxoTrfjs.  The  writer  surely  has  in  mind 
the  Day  of  Judgment,  which  he  believes  to  be  close  at  hand  (4:7);  but  it 
should  be  recalled  that  God  ‘visits’  mankind  for  redemption  also  (Gen. 
50:24;  Lk.  1:68).  The  words  here  suggest  the  attractive  thought  that 
even  in  the  dread  hour  of  Judgment  there  may  be  mercy  for  those  whose 
eyes  are  at  last  opened  to  the  revelation  of  the  divine  glory  in  the  beauty 
of  the  Christian  character  which  they  now  slander. 
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13  ‘YiroTayr|TE  irdcnj  avOpcoidvi]  ktictei  61a  tov  Kupiov,  eIte  PoctiAei 
cbs  UTTEpEXOVTI,  14  EITE  TiyEpOCTlV  COS  Si’  OUTOU  TTEpiTOpEVOlS  ElS  EKSiKr|CTlV 
kockottoicov,  Eircavov  5e  ayaOoTroicov.  15  oTi  outcos  eotiv  to  0eAt|Pcc 
toO  0eoO,  dyaSoTTOioOvToe;  <pi|iouv  tt^u  twv  aippovcov  otvOpcbircov 
ayvooalocv.  13  cos  eAeuOepoi,  Kai  nq  cos  ETTiKaAuppa  exovtes  Tfjs  Kcndas 
Tqv  EAEU0Epiotv,  aAA’  cos  Qeou  60OA01.  17  irdirras  tiut|CTOte,  ttiv  ASeA- 
(poTr)Ta  ocyaTraTE,  tov  ©eov  (popElcjOe,  tov  paaiAca  tipote. 

Be  subject  to  every  human  institution  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord, 
whether  to  the  Emperor  as  supreme,  or  to  Governors  as  sent  under  his 
commission  for  the  punishment  of  malefactors  and  the  praise  of 
upright  men.  For  thus  is  the  will  of  God  carried  out,  in  that  by 
upright  living  you  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men.  Com¬ 
port  yourselves  as  free  men,  not  as  men  who  make  their  freedom  a 
pretext  for  trouble-making,  but  as  God's  slaves.  Give  honour  to  all. 
Love  the  brotherhood.  Fear  God.  Honour  the  Emperor. 

13  uiroToyniE>+ouv  KLP  q  vg  clem  syrhl  avEpcouivri)  om  N*  Kupiov) 

Oeov  vg  14  riyEpocnv)  nyspovi  sah  eKSiKT)aiv)  +  pev  CP  1739.  syrbl 
16  9ipouv>  9ipoiv  K*  (W-H)  :  pr  vpas  C  69  syrr  16  6eou  6ovAoi)  transp. 

AL  33.  q  vg  17  ttiv  aBstyoTTyra)  aXXqXous  sah 

With  v.  13  we  come  to  a  pronouncement  on  the  Christian’s  duty 
towards  the  civil  authority,  which  is  the  first  section  of  the 
‘Haustafel’  in  this  epistle.  K.  Weidinger  (Dew  Problem  der 
urchristlichen  Haustafeln,  Leipzig,  1928),  following  a  suggestion  of 
Dibelius  (in  an  Excursus  to  Col.  3:i8ff.,  in  his  Commentary  on 
that  Epistle  in  Lietzmann’s  Handbuch,  Tubingen,  191*2,  pp.  91-2), 
has  shown  that  in  several  passages  of  this  general  description  in  the 
New  Testament,  we  have  to  do  with  the  Christian  adoption  of  a 
literary  form  already  well-established  in  Hellenistic  philosophical 
literature,  both  Jewish  and  Greek.  It  sets  forth  in  ordered  arrange¬ 
ment  a  code  of  practical  conduct  in  keeping  with  the  principles  of 
the  philosophy,  following  a  scheme  which  is  fixed  in  its  broad 
lines  but  capable  of  adaptation  in  particulars,  of  expansion, 
abbreviation,  and  omission  of  some  of  the  sections,  as  the  purpose 
of  the  teacher  or  the  needs  of  the  people  addressed  may  require. 
In  such  passages  of  the  Christian  Epistles  (e.g.,  Col.  q:i8ff., 
Eph.  5:22ff.,  Tit.  2:iff.),  the  material  belongs  in  the  main  to  a 
common  stock- ot  ethical  instruction,  and  critical  observation  can 
perceive  how  and  where  Christian  pointing  has  been  given  to 
phrases  and  sentences  which  have  been  taken  over  by  the  writer 
from  a  non-Christian  source.  It  follows  that  we  must  be  very 
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cautious  about  drawing  inferences  from  such  passages  with 
respect  to  the  particular  situation  of  the  group  which  is  addressed. 
(See  also  W.  K.  L.  Clarke,  New  Testament  Problems  (London, 
1929),  c.  XIX  (review  of  Weidinger);  and  the  excellent  essay  by 
J.  W.  C.  Wand  in  his  Commentary  on  the  General  Epistles  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Jude  (London,  1934),  Introduction,  Part  II,  ‘Moral 
Codes’.)  In  First  Peter,  however,  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
element  drawn  from  the  common  store  is  relatively  small,  and  is 
not  only  brought  into  significant  relationship  with  fundamental 
Christian  teaching,  but  even  made  the  point  of  departure  for  an 
exposition  of  the  character  of  our  Lord  and  the  meaning  of  His 
earthly  life. 

This  passage  undoubtedly  stands  in  some  close  degree  of  literary 
relationship  to  Romans  13:1-7,  with  which  it  shares  certain 
elements  of  vocabulary.  The  differences,  however,  are  more 
significant  than  the  resemblances,  and  this  had  led  Weidinger  to 
suggest  (p.  63)  that  there  is  no  direct  dependence  of  our  author 
upon  St.  Paul  at  this  point,  but  that  the  two  writers  make  use, 
each  in  his  own  way,  of  a  clause  on  civil  duties  which  was  con¬ 
tained  in  an  earlier  (non-Christian?)  ‘HaustafeP.  In  view  of  the 

I  familiarity  with  Romans  which  is  displayed  elsewhere  in  this 
Epistle,  it  seems  better  to  suppose  that  here  also  the  Pauline 
writing  is  laid  under  contribution,  but  that  the  teaching  is  con¬ 
sciously,  though  tacitly,  modified.  The  doctrine  that  ‘the  powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God’  is  not  repeated  here,  though  it  is 
not  directly  challenged.  The  Christian  duty  of  subjection  is 
enjoined,  but  is  not  based  upon  the  doctrine  that  the  authority  of 
human  government  itself  derives  from  God.  No  particular  theory 
of  the  State  emerges  in  the  passage,  and  we  are  not  entitled  to  read 
into  it  the  well-defined  ideas  of  St.  Paul,  when  the  author  himself 
passes  them  over  in  silence.  The  duty  of  the  Christian  is  based 
wholly  upon  his  relation  to  God  and  to  Christ,  not  upon  any 
intrinsic  quality  of  the  State  and  of  its  established  authorities.  It  is 
the  will  of  God  that  the  Christian  should  recognize  the  duty  of  civil 
obedience;  he  is  to  submit  ‘for  the  Lord’s  sake’.  His  obedience  is 
to  be  yielded,  not  under  compulsion,  but  freely.  In  the  exercise 
of  the  freedom  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  him,  he  is  to  accept 
the  duty  of  submission  to  earthly  authority.  In  receiving  from 
God  inward  freedom,  he  acknowledges  himself  God’s  slave;  and  in 
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obedience  to  his  Master  in  heaven,  he  freely  submits  to  the 
authorities  which  are  established  upon  earth.  Knowing  himself 
to  be  free,  the  Christian  freely  accepts  God’s  will  for  the  entire 
direction  of  his  life,  and  that  will  requires  his  submission  in  earthly 
things  to  the  governmental  authorities  under  which  he  dwells. 
The  writer  feels  himself  under  no  necessity  to  adduce  the  Pauline 
doctrine  that  civil  authority  derives  ultimately  from  God,  or  to 
offer  any  other  elementary  principle  in  its  place,  to  justify  his 
injunction  to  obedience.  For  him,  it  is  sufficient  that  God  requires 
of  us  submission  to  the  authority,  whatever  its  source  and  ultimate 
sanction  may  be.  The  most  complete  inward  freedom  is  by  no 
means  incompatible  with  voluntary  submission  to  an  external 
authority. 

v.  13  TracrQ  &v0pwmvq  kt(ctei)  ‘to  every  human  institution’.  An 
dcv0pcoTrivr|  kt(ctis  can  mean  nothing  else  than  a  governmental  institution 
in  human  society.  There  is  nothing  in  the  words  to  suggest  or  imply 
a  divine  origin  for  human  institutions,  ktijco  is  commonly  used  of  the 
founding  of  cities  or  colonies,  with  their  constitutions;  it  is  not  particularly 
applied  to  the  divine  activity  in  the  world;  and  the  corresponding  noun  ‘is 
ascribed  to  men  far  oftener  than  to  God’  (Hort).  No  useful  parallel  can 
be  cited  for  the  meaning  of  icrims  that  we  have  here.  Yet  it  is  most 
unlikely  that  the  writer  is  coining  a  new  usage  for  the  word;  in  all 
probability,  he  is  employing  a  common  expression  for  which  we  happen 
to  have  no  example  in  extant  documents.  Certainly  the  notion  that  it 
means  an  institution  created  by  God  (‘such  elements  ot  God's  universal 
kti'ctis  as  are  characteristically  human’  —  Hort),  though  it  has  com¬ 
mended  itself  generally  to  commentators,  has  no  basis  in  tne  passage 
itself;  if  the  Pauline  passage  were  not  at  hand,  no  one  would  think  of 
such  an  interpretation.  '  “ 

PaoiAEi)  ‘thg  Emperor’;  literally,  ‘the  King’.  Official  documents  use 
the  title  ‘Autocrat’ —  AuTOKporreop.  Roman  prejudice  against  the  king- 
ship  forbade  the  use  of  the  title  ‘Rex';  in  LatmT  the  civil  title  "was 
Princeps,  and  the  military,  ImperatorT  In  the  Greek  world,  however, 
there  was  no  such  prejudice  against  the  title  ftccoiTiEus,  and  though  it  was 
not  taken  up  into  formal  state  documents,  it  was  common  in  popular 
usage. 

cbj  UTTEpexovri )  ‘as  supreme’ — as  the  head  of  the  public  administration, 
not  as  a  divinity;  for  his  high  office,  not  for  any  sanctity  attaching  to  his 
person. 

f|y£poCTiv)  ‘Governors’  — the  usual  Greek  title  for  the  head  of  the 
administration  in  the  province,  regardless  of  his  rank. 
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«S  61  ccutoO  TTEiiiropEvois)  ‘as  sent  under  his  commission’,  holding 
delegated  authority  under  him.  Hort  finds  implied  here  (in  the  pre¬ 
position  Sia)  the  theory  that  the  Emperor  is  not  the  ultimate  source  of 
the  governor’s  authority,  but  the  mediator  through  whom  it  is  trans¬ 
mitted  from  the  divine  source;  but  such  an  exegesis  carries  us  far  beyond 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  words,  and  is  in  fact  an  anachronism.  Even 
the  Romans  passage,  with  its  uncompromising  insistence  that  ‘all  power 
is  of  God’,  does  not  suggest  that  the  Emperor  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
primary  depository  of  the  power,  through  whom  it  is  mediated  to 
others. 


In  all  strictness,  only  the  Governors  of  such  provinces  as  were  under 
the  direct  authority  of  the  Princeps  could  be  said  to  be  ‘sent  by  him’; 
the  words  would  not  properTy~apply  to  the  Governors  of  senatorial 
provinces.  In  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  Pliny  was  the  first  governor  to  be 
sent  by  an  Emperor  in  the  Flavian  period;  until  that  time,  the  province 
was  under  Senatorial  administration,  ftsia  was  always  under  the  Senate, 
and  Galatia  was  in  the  same  position  until  Vespasian  transferred  its 


effort  to  provide  efficient  and  honest  administration,  to  punish  pecula¬ 


tion,  and  to  remedy  the  worst  abuses  of  an  oppressive  local  administra¬ 


tion.  The  correspondence  which  passed  between  Trajan  and  Pliny 


affords  abundant  evidence  of  the  efforts  made,  and  of  the  difficulties 
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which  confronted  a  governor  who  was  sincerely  desirous  of  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  governed. 

The  ‘praise’  which  is  to  be  given  to  the  upright  is  to  be  taken  con¬ 
cretely,  of  the  rewards  which  were  bestowed  from  time  to  time  upon 
public  benefactors,  at  the  instance  of  the  governor.  It  would  apply  most 
naturally  to  laudatory  inscriptions,  and  then  more  broadly,  to  the  award 
of  crowns,  or  of  citizenship.  Such  ‘praise’  from  the  State  was  much 
coveted  and  was  doubtless  a  stimulus  to  beneficence.  But  few  Christians 
can  have  entertained  any  great  hope  of  winning  such  public  distinction, 
or  have  set  much  store  by  these  earthly  honours;  and  it  seems  likely  that 
the  words  are  a  stock  phrase  taken  over  from  some  current  formula  of 
instruction  in  civic  duty.  . 

v.  15.  oti  outcos  Iotiv  to  0EAr|pa  toO  0eoO)  literally,  ‘because  thus 
is  the  will  of  God’.  The  verb  is  more  than  a  mere  copula;  it  is  not 
adequately  rendered  by  ‘is’,  but  has  the  sense  of  ‘is  given  effect’  (in  the 
sphere  of  human  life),  ‘is  recognized  and  carried  out’,  out  cos  is  retro¬ 
spective  (see  Hort’s  discussion  of  the  construction),  harking  back  to  the 
initial  injunction.  It  is  further  defined  by  the  participle  dyocOotroioOvTas, 
which  in  the  context  must  mean  primarily  ‘by  showing  yourselves  to  be 
good  subjects’,  and  then  more  widely  ‘by  active  beneficence’. 

<pipoOv  .  .  .  ayvcocriotv)  ‘to  silence  . . .  ignorance’  is  a  difficult  phrase, 
ayvcoaioc  is  not  equivalent  to  ayvoia  (1:14).  The  latter  is  used  of  the 
ignorance  which  is  a  mere  lack  of  knowledge,  which  is  therefore  pardon¬ 
able  and  may  be  overlooked  (cf.  Acts  17:30  —  ‘God  overlooked  the  times 
of  ignorance,  but  now  commands  men  that  all  everywhere  should 
repent’),  dyvcoaia  on  the  other  hand  means  culpable  ignorance,  the 
ignorance  that  shuts  out  and  rejects  knowledge  which  is  offered;  thus  it 
involves  moral  delinquency.  Here  the  thought  is  of  such  ignorance 
venting  itself  in  slander  of  the  good. 

tuv  acppdvcov  dvOpcomov)  ‘the  foolish  men’ —those  who_  set  them¬ 
selves  against  the  will  of  God.  dvOpcbmov  is  not  otiose;  it  stands  in 
explicit  opposition  to  0eou.  acppoov  is  used  frequently  in  the  Greek 
O.T.,  especially  in  the  Psalms  and  the  Wisdom  literature,  of  the  ‘fool’ 
who  sets  himself  against  truth  and  right;  cf.  Proverbs  1 :22  — 
oi  8e  dcppoves,  Ttjs  u(3pEcoj  ovtes  e-mOvpTyral, 
aaepels  yEvopEvoi  euiapcrotv  aiafiqcnv. 

‘Fools,  having  their  hearts  set  upon  insolence,  show  themselves 
impious  and  hate  discernment.’ 

v.  16.  cos  Ei\EU0Epoi  .  .  .  exovtes  .  .  .  SouAoi)  This  clause  is  not 
dependent  upon  anything  in  the  foregoing  sentence,  nor  is  it  to  be 
taken  as  subordinated  to  the  imperatives  in  the  following  verse. 
The  adjectives  and  the  participle  stand  independently,  with  a  clear 
imperative  force,  not  substantially  different  from  the  imperative  use 
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of  the  participle  which  we  find  in  CrrroTaaodpEvoi  (v.i8),  and  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  Epistle.  The  general  sense  is  clear.  To  submit  to 
constituted  authority  is  not  the  annulment  of  freedom,  but  its  true  ex¬ 
pression;  obedience  is  yielded  voluntarily,  not  compelled.  The  Christian 
man  is  indeed  free,  as  none  can  be  free  who  know  not  the  liberating 
power  of  the  Gospel;  but  this  freedom  is  degraded,  is  made  to  put  for¬ 
ward  claims  not  proper  to  it,  when  it  is  made  a  pretext  for  defying 
authority.  In  the  exercise  of  his  freedom  in  Christ,  the  Christian  re¬ 
mains  bound  by  his  responsibility  to  God,  the  common  Master  of  all. 

The  thought  is  based  upon  St.  Paul’s  bold  definition  of  the  Christian’s 
twofold  status,  in  i  Corinthians  7:22  —  6  yap  ev  xuplco  kAt|0e1s 
80OA05,  <rr teAeOSepos  Kuplou  ioriv  opoicos  6  eAev!i0Epos  kAt|0e1s  80OA0S 
EOTiv  xptaroO  —  ‘For  he  that  is  called  in  the  Lord,  being  a  slave,  is  the 
Lord’s  freedman;  likewise  the  freeman  who  is  called  is  Christ’s  slave’. 
The  warning  against  the  misuse  of  freedom  is  closely  paralleled, 
though  in  a  different  context  and  application,  in  Galatians  5:13  — 
‘For,  brethren,  ye  have  been  called  for  liberty;  only  use  not  liberty 
for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh,  but  in  love  serve  as  slaves  one  to  another’. 
Cf.  also  Ephesians  5:5-7,  where  the  duty  of  slaves  to  masters  is  simi¬ 
larly  viewed  as  a  secondary  expression  of  the  obedience  due  to  God. 
The  spirit  which  casts  off  the  irksome  burden  of  compulsion  by 
accepting  the  service  voluntarily,  is  given  still  more  emphatic  expression 
in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  ‘Whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile, 
go  with  him  twain’.  And  the  fundamental  doctrine  receives  classic 
exposition  in  Luther’s  great  Reformation  treatise,  ‘Concerning  Christian 
Liberty’,  with  its  twin  propositions,  ‘A  Christian  man  is  the  most  free 
lord  of  all,  and  subject  to  none;  a  Christian  man  is  the  most  dutiful 
servant  of  all,  and  subject  to  everyone’. 

ETTiKaAumia)  ‘a  veil,  a  covering’  presenting  evil  in  a  false  guise  of 
goodness. 

<b$  80OA01  0eoO)  ‘as  slaves  of  God’  —  not  as  under  compulsion,  but 
in  the  voluntary  bondage  of  love,  which  finds  its  joy  in  doing  His  will. 

v.  1 7.  tiutictote  . . .  dycrTTOTE . . .  <po|}Ela0E . .  .tiuote)  The  change  of  tense 
from  the  aorist  in  the  first  of  these  four  verbs  to  the  present  in  the  other 
three,  is  not  easy  to  explain.  The  first  impression  would  be  that  the  initial 
phrase  is  meant  to  be  a  comprehensive  injunction,  which  is  then  applied 
particularly  in  the  three  following  phrases.  As  against  this,  it  must  be 
said  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  the  injunction  to  ‘fear  God’  could  be 
thus  reduced  to  one  particular  among  others.  A  much  more  natural 
sense  is  given  by  a  different  grouping,  taking  the  first  twcT  phrases 
together,  and  the  last  two.  The  aorisfTs  probably  to  be  taken  of  definite 
action  —  noTmereljroFin  attitude  of  respect,  but  of  its  translation  into 
the  specific  words  and  especially  deeds  that  are  called  forth  by  the 
desire  to  do  appropriate  honour  to  all.  Towards  the  brotherhood,  the 
honour  which  we  owe  to  all  deepens  into  the  love  which  binds  us  to  those 
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who  share  our  fellowship  of  faith.  d6EA<poTr|S  occurs  again  in  5:9,  but 
is  not  used  by  any  other  N.T.  writer;  in  the  Greek  O.T.  it  is  found  only 
in  1  and  4  Maccabees,  and  then  not  in  this  collective  sense,  but  in  the 
abstract  sense  of  ‘brotherliness’  (||  qiiAiav,  1  Macc.  12:10).  Though 
Christians  are  frequently  called  ‘brethren’  —  d6eA(po!,  we  seem  to  have 
here  the  coining  of  a  new  collective  title.  (Perdelwitz  suggests,  not  too 
confidently,  the  possibility  of  some  influence  derived  from  the  Mithraic 
terms  —  (pporropEj,  9parpiai  —  op.  cit.,  p.  80.)  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
writer,  though  so  much  attached  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and 
despite  his  strong  sense  of  the  unity  of  Christians  in  one  ‘spiritual  house’ 
(v. £),  neveTempIoys  the  word  EKKAnofa.  He  seems  to  prefer  expressions 
which  suggest  the  mutual  relations  of  the  members,  rather  than  the  call 
of  God,  as  the  unifying  element. 

tov  0e6v  <poPeTct6e,  tov  pacriAea  Tiporre)  ‘Fear  God.  Honour  the  Em¬ 
peror.  ’  Here  he  takes  up  the  injunction  of  Proverbs  24:21  —  q>o(3o0  0eov, 
v!/ie,  Kal  (JaaiAea  —  but  modifies  it,  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  St. 
Paul’s  Tcp  tov  <po(3ov  tov  q>6pov,  Tcp  tt)v  Tipf|V  ttjv  TipfjV  (to  which  he 
now  gives  specific  application),  to  emphasize  that  even  the  proper 
respect  for  the  Emperor  is  still  something  quite  different  from  the 
reverence  which  is  to  be  paid  to  God  alone. 
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»s  Oi  oiketcci,  CnroTaaadpEvoi  kv  ttovtI  96P&J  toTs  SEarroTais,  ou 
povov  toTs  ayaSois  Kai  ettieikectiu,  aAAa  Kai  toi;  CTK0A10I5.  18  touto 
yap  yapiS,  ei  61a  auvEi8r|aiv  6eo0  urro^pEi  tis  Auttos  ndaxcov  aSiKcos. 
20ttoIov  yap  kAeos,  e)  apapTavovTEs  Kai  KoAa9ijopEvoi  uttopeveite; 
aAA’  e!  ayaSoTroioOvTES  Kai  TrdayovTES  uttopeveite,  touto  yapiS  irapa 
0Eab.  21  eIs  touto  yap  ekAt|0tite,  oti  Kai  XpiaTis  ettccOev  uTTEp  upcov,  upiv 
uttoAipttAvcov  urroypappov  Tva  £TraKoAou0f|OT|TE  T015  tyvEaiv  outou- 
22  os  apapTiav  ouk  ETro(r|aEV  ouSe  EuplOq  SoAos  ev  tco  aropan  aurou- 
22  os  AoiSopoupEvos  ouk  avTEAoiBopEi,  Trdaycov  ouk  titteIAei,  Trape8i8ou 
8e  tco  KpivovTi  SiKalcos*  24  os  Ta$  apapTias  T|pcov  auros  avf|VEyKEV  Iv 
tco  acopan  outou  eth  to  £uAov,  Iva  Tals  apapTiais  cmoyEvopEvoi  tt) 
SiKaioauuT^  jfiacopEV  oS  Tab  pcbAcom  idOriTE.  12  f)TE  yap  cos  Trpopcrra 
irAavcopEvoi,  aAA’  etteotp^tite  vuv  ettI  tov  troipEva  Kai  hrlcncoTrov 
tgjv  ^uycov  upcov. 

You  that  are  slaves,  be  subject  to  your  masters  in  all  fear  {of  God), 
not  only  to  those  that  are  good  and  kindly,  but  also  to  those  that  are 
harsh.  For  this  is  excellence,  if  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  God  a  man 
endures  his  pains  when  he  suffers  unjustly.  For  what  manner  of 
glory  is  there  in  enduring,  if  you  are  beaten  for  doing  wrong?  But  if 
you  endure  when  you  suffer  for  doing  good,  this  is  excellence  in  the 
sight  of  God.  For  this  is  the  patience  to  which  you  were  called, 
because  Christ  too  suffered  for  you,  leaving  you  an  example  that  you 
might  follow  in  His  footsteps.  He  'did  no  sin,  nor  was  guile  found  in  His 
mouth’;  when  He  was  reviled.  He  did  not  answer  by  reviling;  when 
He  suffered,  He  did  not  threaten,  but  committed  Himself  to  Him  that 
judges  justly.  He  'Himself  carried  our  sins’  in  His  body  on  the  cross, 
in  order  that  we  might  die  to  sins  and  live  to  righteousness;  'by  His 
gashes  you  were  healed’.  For  you  were  'straying  like  sheep’,  but  you 
have  now  returned  to  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  your  souls. 

19  ev  ttovti  <popu)  anti  Cmoracra.  pos.  H  BsairoTats)-)- upcov  N  18  xapis>  + 
irapa  to  0eu  C  (33,  om  tco)  syrr  6eou)  pr  aya8t)v  C  syrP  :  -fayaeriv  A* 

Y  33.  20  KO^ropijouevoi)  KoAa3optvoi  Nc  P  lat  vet  syrP  vttopeveite20)  om  C  : 

UTEOMEVETE  (bis)  69.  vg  TovTo)+yap  (ex  v.  19)  A  33.  21  Kai)  om  A  syrhl 
XpiCTTOS)  pr  O  K  E7T a6lV>  cnTE0CTVEV  K  syrP  UTTEp)  TTEpl  A  upcov  upiv)  TIPCOV 
I1P1V  9  SyrP  22  ovteAoi6oPel>  EXoiSopEi  K*  vg  sah  boh  6ikoicos)  outov  o6ikcos 
vgClaleK  Cypr  21  qpcov)  upcov  B  ev)  om  K  apaPTiais)+Tipcov  A  3nacopEv> 

CJUV3.  C  :  0V3.  1739  peoXcom)-|- aurou  H*  9  “  ute  yap)  om  B  rrXavcopEvoi) 

irXavcopEva  CKLP  q 

If  he  speaks  first  to  slaves,  it  is  probably  because  most  of  the 
converts  whom  he  addresses  were  slaves.  The  word  ouch-ai  is  not 
so  general  as  SouAoi,  the  usual  N.T.  word  for  ‘slaves’,  but  means 
particularly  the  slaves  of  the  household.  In  the  society  of  that 
age,  this  would  include  not  only  the  domestic  servants  and  farm 
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labourers  but  also  some  professionally-trained  men  — scribes, 
teachers,  and  doctors.  The  slave,  whatever  his  qualities  as  a 
person,  was  a  mere  chattel  in  the  hand  of  his  master.  He  had  no 
civil  rights;  his  testimony  had  no  value  in  a  court  of  law,  unless 
it  were  extracted  under  torture;  and  there  were  no  limits,  except 
those  set  by  custom  and  public  opinion,  to  the  punishment  that 
his  master  might  cause  to  be  inflicted  upon  him,  even  to  flogging 
him  to  death  or  crucifying  him.  It  ought  to  be  said,  however, 
that  most  masters  were  relatively  humane,  and  the  worst  punish¬ 
ments  were  rarely  inflicted.  Even  so,  beatings  were  common, 
were  indeed  the  normal  punishment  for  the  ordinary  faults  of 
the  slave  —  pilfering  and  impudence.  The  surly  and  unreason¬ 
able  (okoAioI),  who  would  have  a  slave  punished  for  a  trifling 
fault,  or  for  no  fault  at  all,  were  the  exception. 

The  writer,  like  all  the  Christian  teachers  of  the  time,  refrains 
from  criticizing  the  institution  of  slavery  itself,  and  does  not 
question,  much  less  attack,  the  right  of  the  master  to  have  the 
slave  beaten  if  he  does  wrong.  Since  ‘the  end  of  all  things  is  at 
hand’  (4:7),  he  is  not  concerned  to  reform  the  Society  of  the  time, 
or  to  encourage  men  to  seek  to  better  their  lot  within  it.  His 
teaching  is  directed  solely  to  making  clear  the  duty  which  is 
incumbent  upon  the  Christian  within  the  existing  framework. 
For  the  slave,  this  means  that  his  conduct  is  to  be  governed  not 
by  the  character  of  his  master,  whether  he  be  kindly  or  brutal, 
but  upon  his  own  inward  sense  of  what  God  requires  of  him. 
His  relationship  to  God  is  to  determine  his  behaviour  in  all 
earthly  relationships. 

v.  18.  oi  oiKeTai)  The  nominative  with  the  article  is  often  found 
as  a  vocative,  from  classical  times. 

ev  TrocvTi  <p6pcp)  ‘in  all  fear’  —  not  fear  of  the  masters  to  whom  they 
are  subject,  but  fear  of  God.  Throughout  the  epistle,  it  is  always  the 
fear  of  God  that  is  enjoined  (1:17;  2:17;  cf.  3:2,  15);  any  other  fear  is  not 
to  be  entertained.  ‘All  fear’,  then,  will  mean,  ‘the  fear  of  God  which 
governs  all  your  conduct’;  it  is  the  spirit  of  reverence  towards  Him  that 
induces  respect  and  faithfulness  to  duty  in  the  sphere  of  human  relation¬ 
ships. 

v.  19.  X«P'S)  In  this  context,  the  word  is  best  taken  in  its  primary 
sense  of  ‘excellence’  —  that  which  is  admirable,  enhancing  the  esteem 
in  which  those  who  display  it  are  held. 
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6ia  auvEi6r|CTiv  0eoO)  0eoO  is  to  be  taken  as  an  objective  genitive  —  ‘be¬ 
cause  of  a  conscience  responsive  to  God’  —  not  in  any  fawning  desire  to 
curry  favour  with  the  master. 

v.  20.  The  last  two  words  of  the  preceding  verse  —  Tnioxov  aSiKco; — 
are  now  made  the  theme  of  his  teaching.  Mere  endurance  is  no  cause 
for  pride.  Slaves,  like  schoolboys,  sometimes  vied  with  one  another  in 
demonstrating  the  ability  to  endure  corporal  punishment  without 
flinching.  The  writer  warns  them  against  boasting  of  a  mere  stoicism. 
If  the  beating  is  deserved,  there  is  no  glory  in  bearing  it;  but  to  show 
patience  in  the  face  of  injustice  is  true  evidence  of  Christian  character  — 
the  kind  of  excellence  that  God  esteems. 

v.  21.  ekAt|0tite)  ‘you  were  called’  —  by  the  ‘call’  of  God.  In  calling 
us  ‘to  His  eternal  glory’  (5:10),  ‘out  of  darkness  into  His  marvellous 
light’  (2:9),  God  also  calls  us  to  the  exercise  of  this  patient  endur¬ 
ance  of  suffering  that  we  have  done  nothing  to  deserve.  In  this  very 
respect,  Christ  has  given  us  a  model  of  Christian  conduct;  for  He  too 
was  called  to  endure  an  undeserved  punishment.  It  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  writer  is  still  addressing  himself  to  the  slaves.  In  the 
ancient  world,  nothing  noble  was  expected  of  the  slave,  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  lay  too  much  emphasis  upon  the  new  dignity  that  Christian¬ 
ity  conferred  upon  him  when  it  taught  him  to  take  Christ  for  the  pattern 
of  his  life.  The  slave  was  now  called  to  live  by  the  same  standards  of 
conduct  as  the  noblest  of  all.  Conversely,  Christ  Himself  is  set  before  us 
as  pop(pf|v  SouAou  Aafkov  (Phil.  2:7).  In  the  words  of  Bishop  Words¬ 
worth,  ‘The  pcbAovp  is  the  wound  produced  by  the  chastisement  of  slaves, 
and  the  £OAov  is  the  instrument  of  the  death  of  slaves.  Mark  the  Humility 
of  Him,  who  being  Lord  of  all,  stooped  to  be  the  servant  of  all,  and  to 
suffer  scourging  and  the  cross  as  a  slave;  and  was  especially  exemplary 
to  that  class  which  St.  Peter  is  here  addressing’. 

ettocOev  vrrep  upcov)  ‘suffered  for  you’— the  preposition  is  given  a  wide 
range  of  significance.  The  phrase  is  applied  first  in  the  sense  that  be¬ 
longs  most  closely  to  the  context  —  He  suffered  ‘for  us’,  in  that  He 
showed  us  how  to  bear  wrong,  setting  us  an  example  to  follow.  The 
manner  of  His  conduct  under  injustice  is  developed  in  the  multiple 
suggestions  of  w.  22-23.  Then  in  the  next  two  verses,  he  applies  the 
phrase  in  the  redemptive  sense;  He  suffered  ‘for  us’  in  that  He  sacrificed 
His  life  for  our  sins.  With  this,  the  words  go  beyond  the  circle  of  slaves 
immediately  addressed,  and  are  meant  for  all  Christian  believers. 

Cnroypccppov)  ‘example’  — in  the  literal  sense,  the  model  of  hand¬ 
writing  to  be  copied  by  the  schoolboy;  then,  figuratively,  of  a  model  of 
conduct  for  imitation,  amplified  by  the  epexegetic  Tva  clause. 

v.  22.  Cited  from  Isaiah  53:9  with  modifications.  In  Lxx  (Bn)  the 
rendering  is  dvopiocv  ouk  £Trolr|crev,  ou6£  S6Aov  kv  to  OToporn  cxutou  — 
‘  He  did  no  lawlessness,  nor  (did  he  do)  guile  with  his  mouth.  ’  (The  read¬ 
ing  EupE0T)  6oAos,  found  in  Nc'a'  AQ,  derives  almost  certainly  from  this 
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Petrine  text.)  The  alterations  here  are  not  made  deliberately,  but  are 
the  easy  corruptions  apt  to  occur  in  a  citation  made  freely,  from  memory; 
in  fact,  all  through  this  passage,  the  writer  is  expressing  his  own  thoughts 
in  the  familiar  language  of  the  ancient  scripture,  rather  than  citing  it  in 
support  of  his  teaching.  apocpTiocv  ouk  eiroititJEV,  then,  need  not  be 
regarded  as  a  conscious  modification,  intended  to  introduce  the  idea 
of  the  sinlessness  of  Christ.  In  the  context,  it  means  only  that  he  com¬ 
mitted  no  offence  to  justify  the  sufferings  inflicted  upon  him.  He  was  in 
the  very  position  of  the  slave  who  suffers  an  undeserved  punishment. 

v.  23.  There  is  no  trace  of  literary  dependence  on  the  passion  story 
as  we  have  it  in  the  Gospels,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  is  still  drawing 
upon  the  picture  of  the  Suffering  Servant  of  Isaiah  53 ,  though  not  repro¬ 
ducing  the  words.  The  first  two  phrases  reflect  the  general  thought  of 
Isaiah  53:7  as  it  appears  in  Lxx  —  koci  outos  Sid  to  KEKOKcoaSai  oOk 
dvofysi  to  crropa  ...  Kai  cbs  apvos  ivacirnov  toO  KEipovTo;  aqscovos, 
outws  ouk  avolyti  t6  oropa  ccCrrou.  The  third  phrase  is  his  own  state¬ 
ment  of  the  positive  counterpart  to  the  negative  description  of  Christ’s 
attitude  under  injustice.  ‘He  committed  Himself  to  Him  that  judges 
justly’  —  i.e.,  he  accepted  without  rebellion  the  unjust  treatment  meted 
out  to  him,  confident  of  vindication  before  God. 

Harnack  (Zur  Revision,  pp.  89-90)  argues  in  support  of  the  remark¬ 
able  variant  offered  by  the  Latin  Vulgate  —  iudicanti  se  iniuste  (t£> 
KptvovTi  ocutov  aSfKcos)  ‘to  him  that  judged  Him  unjustly’,  i.e.,  to  Pilate. 
This  is  undoubtedly  an  early  variant;  though  it  is  not  found  in  any 
Greek  MS.,  there  is  testimony  for  its  use  by  Cyprian  and  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  If  this  reading  were  accepted,  the  phrase  would  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  emphasizing  by  one  more  example  the  duty  of  humility  and 
submission  to  human  authority,  even  when  it  is  unjustly  exercised,  which 
is  the  theme  of  the  passage.  But  the  evidence  for  the  variant  is  very 
weak,  and  it  seems  likely  that  SSIkcos  is  merely  a  scribal  error,  induced 
by  the  presence  of  the  same  adverb  at  the  end  of  v.  19. 

v.  24.  apapTias  .  .  .  avijveyKEv)  from  Isaiah  53:12  —  cruris  apapTior; 
ttoAAcov  avfiveyKEv ;  cf.  Hebrews  9:28 — orrra^  irpooEVExSeis  e1j  to  troAAaSv 
avEVEyKElv  apapTias.  ‘Having  come  once  to  bear  the  sins  of  many.  ’  It  is 
hard  to  define  with  precision  the  significance  of  ccvoKpEpco.  The  idea  of 
the  scapegoat  (Leviticus  16)  does  not  appear  to  be  in  his  mind;  the  scape¬ 
goat  was  not  siain  in  sacrifice,  but  driven  away  into  the  wilderness.  Nor 
is  it  remotely  conceivable  that  the  verb  should  have  its  usual  sense  of 
‘offer  in  sacrifice’,  seeing  that  ‘our  sins’  could  not  constitute  the  offering 
made  to  God;  for  this  reason,  too,  it  is  wrong  to  draw  a  parallel  between 
etti  to  £uAov  and  the  frequent  dvaq>EpEiv  ti  etti  to  Buaictcrrfipiov  of  Lxx. 
Deissmann’s  elaborate  note  (Bible  Studies,  pp.  88  ff.),  in  which  he  seeks 
to  establish  the  meaning  ‘he  carried  our  sins  up  to  the  cross’,  is  depend¬ 
ent  for  its  force  upon  his  erroneous  supposition  that  ett!  with  the  accus¬ 
ative  can  only  mean  ‘up  to’,  not  ‘upon’.  In  fact,  the  accusative  at  this 
period  is  invading  the  territory  of  the  other  cases  and  is  well  on  the 
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way  to  the  victory  which  it  has  won  in  modern  Greek  and  ftri  with  the 

accusative  frequently  does  mean  ‘upon’. 

The  best  meaning  for  the  verb  here  seems  to  be  ‘bear  the  conse¬ 
quences’.  This  use  is  rare,  but  a  parallel  is  found  in  Numbers  14:33  — 
oi  5e  uioi  uqcov  .  .  .  avoicrouai  Tqv  iTOpvelacv  uucov— ‘  Your  sons  .  .  .  shall 
bear  the  penalty  of  your  wantonness’.  The  idea  of  expiation  is  not  directly 
brought  out,  but  it  certainly  underlies  the  whole  passage. 

sv  tco  o-cbporri  atUTOu)  ‘in  his  body’  —  is  reminiscent  of  Colossians  1:22 
vuvi  6e  a-rroKOTTiAAa^EV  ev  tco  acbpom  Ttjs  aapKos  outoO  61a  tou  Oavdrrou 
—  ‘He  has  now  reconciled  you  in  his  body  of  flesh  through  death’.  It  is 
emphasized  that  the  saving  acts  of  Christ  are  accomplished  within  the 
sphere  and  under  the  conditions  of  the  human  life  which  He  shares 
with  us,  not  in  a  timeless  drama. 

§0Aov  is  used  of  anything  made  of  wood,  as  staves  (Matt.  26:47  and  ||s), 
the  stocks  (Acts  16:24),  wooden  building  materials  (1  Cor.  3:12),  and 
trees  (Apoc.  2:7;  22  passim).  Apart  from  this  passage,  it  is  used  in  the 
N.T.  of  the  Cross  only  in  Acts  (3  times  in  all;  twice  in  speeches  of  Peter, 
once  in  a  speech  of  Paul)  except  for  the  O.T.  quotation  in  Galatians 
3:13  (Deut.  21:23)  —  EmKOCTapaTOS  iras  6  KpEpapEVo;  ini  — 

‘Cursed  is  everyone  that  is  hanged  on  a  tree'.  This  scripture  obviously 
referred  originally  to  hanging  by  the  neck,  or  possibly  to  impaling,  but 
not  to  crucifixion,  of  which  the  Deuteronomist  had  never  heard;  but 
Paul  applied  it  to  the  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  and  this  is  apparently 
the  origin  of  this  use  of  §vAov  in  the  later  Christian  writings. 

Ivoc  .  .  .  3f|<jco|iEv)  The  clause  clearly  reflects  dependence  upon 
Romans  6,  especially  w.  10-14,  18-19-  There  is  some  thought  of 
‘moral  influence’  here,  but  it  is  subordinated  to  the  Pauline  thought 
of  the  effective  power  which  brings  us  through  death  into  a  new  life. 
The  doctrine  of  baptism  as  the  sacrament  through  which  we  enter  into 
Christ’s  experience  of  death  and  resurrection  is  again  brought  to  their 
remembrance.  The  ultimate  meaning  of  the  cross  is  realized  in  us  only 
when  we  die  to  the  old  life  of  sin  and  alienation  from  God,  and  enter, 
united  with  Christ,  into  the  new  life  that  God  causes  to  spring  forth  out 
of  the  death  of  the  old,  the  regenerate  life  which  is  no  longer  enslaved 
to  sin  but  devoted  to  righteousness. 

ou  tco  ucoAcotti  iaSqTE)  from  Isaiah  53:5-^  pcbAcom  ocutoO  IAOtjuev. 
By  the  change  from  the  first  to  the  second  person  of  the  verb,  he  brings 
the  thought  sharply  back  to  its  particular  application  to  the  slaves. 
pcbAcoy  means  strictly  a  cut  which  bleeds;  he  thinks  here  of  the  lashing 
which  draws  blood.  The  slave  who  is  thus  brutally  lashed  finds  ‘healing’ 
in  the  remembrance  that  Christ  too  was  scourged. 

v.  25.  He  concludes  his  admonition  to  the  slaves  with  another 
reference  to  Isaiah  53,  this  time  to  v.  6— tt&vtes  cos  Trpopcrra  rrrAavf] 6r)  ue v, 
again  putting  the  verb  into  the  second  person,  and  changing  it  from  the 
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aorist  to  the  compounded  form  of  the  imperfect  (not  ‘went  astray’,  but 
‘were  straying,  were  going  astray’). 

ETTEOTpd«pqTE  vuv)  Note  the  aorist,  which  suggests  not  their  new  state, 
but  the  action  which  effected  their  ‘return’.  The  words  are  most  vivid, 
if  they  are  taken  as  a  direct  reference  to  the  baptism  —  ‘In  the  sacrament 
now  administered,  you  returned’. 

Etri  tov  TtoujEva)The  thought  of  Christ  as  the  Shepherd  is  not  found  in 
the  earlier  strata  of  traditional  Christian  teaching.  It  does  not  occur  in 
the  Synoptics  (the  quotation  from  Zechariah  19:7  in  the  Passion  story 
is  not  really  an  exception),  or  in  the  Pauline  Epistles.  The  depiction  of 
Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd  who  lays  down  His  life  for  the  sheep,  so 
beautifully  set  forth  in  John  10,  may  rest  upon  some  saying  of  Jesus 
Himself,  but  is  more  likely  to  be  a  theme  created  and  developed  by  the 
Evangelist.  Elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  it  occurs  only  in  Hebrews 
1 3 :  20  —  ‘that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep’.  Our  writer  may  have  drawn 
upon  this  last  passage,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  seek  so  far;  the  thought 
of  Christ  as  the  Shepherd  is  a  natural  counterpart  to  the  thought  of  the 
disciples  as  sheep  who  had  been  straying,  and  it  rests  ultimately  upon 
O.T.  conceptions  of  God  as  the  ‘Shepherd  of  Israel’.  It  is,  indeed,  not 
altogether  certain  that  the  writer  himself  does  not  think  of  God,  rather 
than  Christ,  as  ‘the  Shepherd  and  Bishop’. 

iTr(oKOTrov)  It  is  hard  to  say  what  this  word  is  intended  most  to  suggest. 
It  was,  of  course,  already  in  use  as  a  title  of  church  leadership,  though 
without  the  precise  official  significance  which  it  later  acquired.  The 
church  at  Philippi  had  ‘bishops  and  deacons’  from  its  first  foundation 
(Phil.  1:1);  and  the  letters  of  Ignatius,  written  about  the  same  time  as 
First  Peter,  indicate  that  the  organization  of  the  local  churches  under 
the  headship  of  a  single  minister,  called  the  ‘bishop’,  was  rapidly 
developing.  The  writer  might,  then,  have  in  mind  some  thought  of 
Christ  as  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Christian  community  —  ‘the  bishop  of 
souls’  par  excellence  —  the  ‘chief  bishop’  as  He  is  called  the  ‘chief  Shep¬ 
herd’  in  relation  to  the  elders  in  5:4.  More  probably,  he  is  using  the 
word  in  its  primary  sense  of  ‘one  who  inspects,  keeps  watch  over’,  and 
is  bringing  out  this  particular  function  of  Christ  as  the  Shepherd, 
watching  over  His  flock,  His  eye  ever  upon  them  to  guard  them  from 
harm,  and  to  keep  them  from  straying  yet  again. 
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3  1  'Opofcos  yuvalKES,  uTroTaaadpevai  toIs  ISfois  dvSpdaiv,  Iva 
(Kai)  eI  tives  cmEiSauCTiv  Tab  Aoyco,  Sia  Tfjs  Tabu  ywaiKcov  avacrrpo9fjs 
ctveu  Aoyou  Kep6ri0riaovTai, 2  JTTOTTTEuaavTEs  tt’iv  eu  <popco  ay  vpv  avacrr- 
p09f)V  upabv.  3  abv  eotco  ouy  6  E^coOev  EpirAoKrjs  Tpiyabv  Kai  TTEpi04crEcos 
Xpualcou  f|  ivSuatcos  ipaTloov  Kocrpos,  *  aAA’  6  KpuTrros  Tfjs  KapSlas 
&v0pcoTTOs  tv  Tab  atp0ApTai  tou  irpafcos  Kai  fiavyiou  uveOpotos,  6  fariv 
ivcoTTiov  toO  0eoO  ttoAuteA^s.  5  outcos  yap  ttote  Kai  al  ayiai  yuvalKES 
ai  ^Atti jouaai  eIs  0eov  ekoctpouv  taxn&s,  inroTaaadpEvai  toIs  ISfois 
dvSpaaiv  e  cos  2<5tppa  Cnrf|Koua£v  Tab  ’APpaap,  Kupiov  auriv  KaAouaa- 
fjs  EyEvf|0r|TE  TEKva  dyaOoiToioOaai  Kai  pi)  cpopoupEuai  pr|SEpfav 
tttotictiv. 

2  Oi  avSpES  opofcos,  ctuvoikoOvtes  Korra  yvwaiv  cos  da0Evear£pcp  okeuei 
Tab  yuuaiKEico,  darovEpouTES  Tipf)v  cbs  Kai  avyKAppovopois  yapiTos 
jcofis,  els  to  pf)  JyKOTTTEaOai  Tas  TTpoaEuyds  upabv. 

You  that  are  married  women,  likewise,  be  subject  to  your  husbands, 
that  any  who  disobey  the  Word  may  be  won  without  a  word  through 
the  behaviour  of  their  wives,  when  they  mark  the  purity  of  the  life 
that  you  lead  in  the  fear  {of  God).  Not  for  you  be  the  outward- 
adornment  that  consists  in  elaborate  hairdressings  and  flaunting  of 
gold  ornaments  or  the  wearing  of  {rich)  clothes;  let  yours  be  the 
beauty  of  the  heart,  the  inward  beauty  of  personality  that  lies  in  the 
incorruptible  blessing  of  a  mild  and  tranquil  spirit,  which  is  precious 
in  the  sight  of  God.  For  it  was  in  this  manner  that  the  holy  women 
of  old,  who  put  their  hope  in  God,  adorned  themselves.  So  Sarah 
obeyed  Abraham,  calling  him  'Lord',  and  you  have  become  true 
daughters  of  hers,  if  you  keep  doing  good,  without  falling  prey  to 
terror. 

You  that  are  married  men,  in  turn,  live  with  them  in  accordance 
with  the  knowledge  {of  God),  remembering  that  they  are  the  weaker 
sex,  holding  them  in  the  honour  due  them  as  fellow-heirs  of  the  grace 
of  life,  that  your  prayers  may  not  be  hindered. 


1739.  2412.  vg  sah  boh  syr?  :  — uousH*  per  errorem  :  — POI  (pro  pm  cj. 
Tregelles)  AC  q  syrhl  xaP1T°s>  pr  ttoikiXtis  ANC2  2412.  syrhl  boh 
EyKOTTTEallai)  EKKOUT.  C2  33.  69.  q  TOS  irpoaeuxas)  TOIS  irpooEuxais  B  syrP 


v.  i.  6po(cos>  ‘likewise’  —  here  (and  in  v.  7)  has  the  force  merely  of 
‘item’.  It  is  to  be  construed  with  yuvalKES,  ‘wives’,  the  next  group  to 
which  he  addresses  himself;  not  with  CnroTaaaopEvai  (Knopf,  et  al.), 
which  would  force  upon  the  writer  a  thought  which  is  not  in  his  mind,  of 
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a  likeness  between  the  position  of  a  wife  and  that  of  a  slave.  Subjection, 
thus  inculcated  in  a  third  context  (with  2:13  and  18)  as  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  all  Christians,  is  for  him  a  necessary  part  of  the  Christian  attitude 
in  his  earthly  environment.  The  Christian  is  to  accept  willingly,  without 
inward  or  outward  rebellion,  that  subordination  which  his  place  in  the 
society  of  the  time  requires. 

toTs  16101s  dvSp&crtv)  ‘to  their  own  husbands’.  The  same  phrase 
occurs  in  Ephesians  5:22,  cf.  Colossians  3:18.  iSlois  is  not  emphatic; 
it  is  perhaps  needed  to  prevent  ambiguity,  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  sub¬ 
jection  in  the  marital  relationship,  not  a  general  subjection  of  women  to 
men,  that  is  required. 

ei  tives  orrreiSoOcnv  tco  Aoyco)  literally,  ‘if  any  disobey  the  word’.  This 
is  not  a  truly  conditional  clause,  but  an  example  of  the  indefinite  use  of  si 
(ti;)  as,  e.g.,  in  Philippians  4:8,  where  ei  tis  is  not  substantially  differ¬ 
ent  from  oaa  (aAqOfi  .  .  .  crepva,  etc.).  The  meaning  is,  therefore,  ‘any 
who  disobey’,  or  even,  ‘those  who  disobey’.  There  is  no  suggestion  that 
these  are  exceptional  cases;  the  implication  of  the  whole  passage,  on  the 
contrary,  is  that  the  women  whom  he  is  addressing  are  nearly  all 
married  to  pagan  husbands. 

The  troubles  of  a  household  divided  against  itself  in  religion  are  many, 
under  the  best  of  circumstances.  When  the  wife,  without  her  husband’s 
consent  or  good  will,  had  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  while  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  despise  it  as  a  ‘deadly  superstition’  (exitiabilis  superstitio  — 
Tacitus  Annales  xv.  44)  there  cannot  have  been  much  peace  in  the 
home.  (A  vivid  picture  of  the  strife  that  often  ensued  is  given  by 
Tertullian,  in  his  treatise  Ad  Uxoretn,  Bk.  II,  cc.  4-7.)  Pagan  moralists, 
moreover,  taught  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  wife  to  follow  her  husband 
in  religion  (Plutarch,  Praecepta  Conjugalia  19.)  Many  a  husband  will 
have  felt  that  his  wife  was  failing  in  her  proper  fidelity  to  him  when  she 
became  converted  to  another  religion,  especially  one  which  compelled 
her  to  refuse  to  worship  his  gods  or  to  take  part  in  the  ordinary  religious 
rites  of  the  household,  let  alone  the  public  ceremonies. 

‘The  Word’  may  be  taken  to  mean  ‘the  Gospel  preaching’,  which  the 
husband  might  have  heard  at  the  same  time  as  the  wife,  though  not  to 
the  same  effect;  or  he  might  hear  it  from  a  Christian  teacher  visiting  the 
home  after  the  wife’s  conversion;  or  in  some  cases,  the  converted  wife 
might  prevail  upon  him  to  accompany  her  to  a  Christian  gathering.  (For 
conversions  of  unbelievers  at  the  meetings  of  Christians,  see  1  Cor.  14: 
24-25.)  onrsi0Eco  ‘disobey’  frequently  means  little  more,  in  N.T.,  than 
ctttioteco  ‘disbelieve’;  in  fact,  wherever  the  one  occurs  in  the  text,  the 
other  is  usually  found  as  a  variant  reading.  (Similarly,  the  correspond¬ 
ing  nouns  cnTEi0Ei'ac,  ormorla  are  seldom  found  with  undivided  support; 
cf.  note  2,  p.  386,  in  my  article  on  ‘The  Text  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  in  P18’,  in  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  Vol.  LXIII,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1944.)  But  as  in  2:9  (tco  Aoycp  dcTreiOouvres,  note),  the  phrase  seems 
to  suggest  the  thought  that  refusal  to  believe  the  Gospel  is  evidence  of 
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disobedience  to  the  Logos,  the  divine  Principle  of  life  and  truth  that 
inhabits  all  things. 

dvao-rpotpfjs  (— 9T)V,  v.  2))  ‘behaviour’ —  the  life  led  in  converse  with 
others,  the  entire  deportment  of  the  wife  in  all  the  affairs  of  every  day 
(cf.  1:15,  note).  A  favourite  word  of  this  writer  (6  occurrences,  as  against 
7  in  all  the  rest  of  the  N.T.).  Again,  as  in  2:12,  he  insists  that  Christian 
conduct,  the  outward  life  that  is  formed  by  Christian  faith  and  love, 
may  be  the  most  effective  means  of  overcoming  hostility  and  even  of 
turning  opponents  into  disciples. 

St.  Augustine’s  story  of  his  mother  Monica  has  often  been  adduced 
as  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  passage.  ‘When  she  came  to  marriageable 
age,  she  was  bestowed  upon  a  husband  and  served  him  as  her  lord,  and 
she  did  all  she  could  to  win  him  to  Thee,  speaking  to  him  of  Thee  by 
her  deportment,  whereby  Thou  madest  her  beautiful  and  reverently 
lovable  and  admirable  to  her  husband  .  . .  Finally,  when  her  husband 
was  now  at  the  very  end  of  his  earthly  life,  she  won  him  unto  Thee.’ 
( Confessions  IX.  19,  22.) 

ccvev  Aoyou)  ‘without  a  word’  —  by  the  silent  testimony  of  Christian 
life  and  character. 

KEp8Ti0f|CTovTai>  ‘may  be  won’  —  The  same  use  of  KepSafvco,  in  the 
sense  of  ‘winning’  men  to  Christ,  is  found  in  1  Corinthians  9:19-22;  cf. 
Matthew  18:15.  On  the  use  of  the  future  indicative  in  a  final  clause  with 
Iva,  see  Moulton’s  remarks  on  the  general  closeness  of  relationship 
between  the  subjunctive  and  the  future,  ( Proleg .  p.  240);  and  L.  Rader- 
macher,  Neutestamentliche  Grammatik,  p.  178,  on  the  use  of  the  future 
in  place  of  the  subjunctive.  In  the  active  and  middle,  the  future  is  little 
more  than  a  specialized  form  of  the  aorist  subjunctive.  In  the  passive, 
the  relationship  is  not  so  close:  but  the  usage  could  easily  be  extended 
to  this  voice  by  analogy  with  similar  constructions  in  the  active  and 
middle. 

v.  2.  ettottteOoocvtej  (nTOTTTEUOVTes  X*,  from  2:12))  ‘marking’,  ‘ob¬ 
serving’.  The  aorist  may  be  intended,  as  frequently,  to  indicate  time 
before  the  main  verb.  Though  not  used  absolutely,  as  in  2:12,  frroTrreOco 
seems  still  to  have  an  undertone  of  the  technical  cultic  meaning  (2:12, 
note),  for  the  thought  is  that  the  husbands’  eyes  are  opened  to  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  by  their  observation  of  the  wives’  conduct. 

ev  9op»  cry vfjv)  The  adjective  is  to  be  taken  in  close  connection  with 
the  prepositional  phrase.  oryv6s,  closely  related  to  dyioj,  is  a  distinc¬ 
tively  religious  word.  It  suggests  a  purity  charged  with  piety  and 
commanding  reverence;  and  this  purity  is  the  expression  of  a  life  led  ‘in 
fear’,  i.e.,  in  the  fear  of  God  (cf.  2:18). 

v.  3.  Protests  against  luxury  and  ostentation  were  common  to  pagan 
moralists  as  well  as  to  Jewish  and  Christian  teachers.  Simplicity  and 
frugality  in  dress,  as  in  food  and  drink,  were  regarded  especially  by  the 
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Cynics,  and  after  them  by  the  Stoics,  and  indeed  by  most  of  the  later 
philosophical  schools,  as  a  necessary  part  of  that  asceticism  which  was 
essential  to  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  life. 

It  is  implied  that  the  Christian  communities  included  among  their 
members  women  of  wealth  and  position.  Slave  girls  and  women  of  the 
poor  might  indeed  try  to  make  themselves  attractive  by  putting  up  their 
hair  in  braids  and  by  giving  some  attention  to  their  dress,  but  they 
would  hardly  need  the  warning  against  flaunting  golden  jewellery.  Even 
the  EpTrAoKfjs  Tpixcov  —  ‘braiding  of  hair’  —  suggests  the  services  of  the 
hairdresser,  and  the  evSuctecos  ipordcov  —  literally  ‘the  putting  on  of 
garments’  —  clearly  implies  sumptuousness,  and  perhaps  even  such 
elaborate  dressing  as  would  require  the  help  of  maids.  The  point  in  any 
case  is  that  Christian  women  are  not  to  take  pride  in  such  adventitious 
aids  to  beauty,  but  are  to  cultivate  rather  the  graces  of  the  soul. 

v.  4.  6  Kptrnros  Tfjs  KocpSias  av0pwiros>  ‘the  hidden  man  of  the 
heart’ — i.e.,  the  inward  beauty  of  character— is  contrasted  with  6  i£co0ev 
.  .  .  Koapos,  ‘the  outward  adornment’  (of  hair,  jewels,  clothing,  etc.). 
This  use  of  av0pwrros  is  unusual;  no  precise  parallel  seems  to  be  avail¬ 
able.  It  is,  however,  loosely  related  to  such  Pauline  phrases  as  6  TraAaio; 
qpwv  dvQpaj-rros  (Rom.  6:6);  kcctcc  tov  Sctco  avOpcotrov  (id.  7:22);  6  e£co 
qpcov  auBpcoTtos  .  .  .  aAA’  6  taco  f|pwv  (2  Cor.  4:16),  etc.  It  might  be 
rendered  ‘character’,  or  even  ‘personality’.  It  is  not  an  adornment 
(Koapos),  but  the  true  nature  of  the  Christian  woman. 

Tfjs  KapSi'as)  is  explanatory  of  Kpurrros.  The  Christian  character  is 
‘hidden’  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  exhibited  in  the  outward  appearance, 
but  belongs  to  ‘the  heart’,  in  contrast  to  the  e£«0ev  .  .  .  Koopos,  which 
has  to  do  with  styles  of  hair  and  clothing. 

dcpOapTcp)  ‘incorruptible’  — best  taken  as  a  neuter  substantive,  not  as 
an  adjective  in  the  masculine,  agreeing  with  (Kdopco).  Here  again,  the 
word  has  the  sense  of  ‘immortal’,  —  ‘in  the  immortal  part’.  It  suggests 
the  thought  of  that  which  is  given  by  God  in  regeneration  (cf.  ek  orropas 
.  .  .  dcpSdpTOU,  1:23,  note). 

TTVEupaTOs)  genitive  of  definition.  The  ‘incorruptible  part’,  the 
Christian ’s  immortal  possession,  is  the  ‘spirit’  that  God  has  given.  ttveOpa 
is  used  almost  exclusively,  not  of  the  natural  disposition,  but  of  that 
which  comes  from  God.  (See  Knopf’s  note  on  the  passage.)  Most  com¬ 
mentators,  however,  take  it  here  in  the  sense  of  ‘inward  nature’,  ‘essential 
character’,  ‘disposition  of  the  heart  and  mind’;  and  this  sense  is  not  so 
rare  as  Knopf  supposes.  (Cf.  Matt.  5:3—01  ttrcoxoi  ra  irveupom; 
i  Cor.  4:21  —  ev  dycrrrq  irveupcm  te  irpcrOniTos.) 

o>  The  relative  in  the  neuter  may  be  attached  directly  to  irvEupa,  or 
to  dipOapTco,  but  it  is  better  to  take  it  as  attaching  to  the  entire  preced¬ 
ing  clause  (cf.  ev  &,  1:6,  note).  That  which  is  precious  in  the  sight  of 
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God  is  the  immortal,  imperishable  beauty  of  the  inward  life,  not  the 
richness  of  outward  adornment. 

On  the  whole  passage,  cf.  i  Timothy  2:9-12. 

v.  5.  By  ‘the  holy  women’  we  are  to  understand  simply  the  women  of 
the  Old  Testament,  who  were  ‘holy’  as  belonging  to  the  people  of  God 
and  dedicated  to  His  service.  As  in  Hebrews  1 1,  the  men  and  women  of 
Israel’s  sacred  literature  are  regarded  as  the  heroic  predecessors,  the 
famed  spiritual  ancestry  of  the  house  of  faith,  supplanting  in  the 
imagination  of  the  faithful  the  heroes  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  and 
legend  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  honour  and  to  emulate  in  the  days 
of  their  pagan  upbringing.  Cf.  the  remarks  on  the  value  to  the  nascent 
Church  of  the  sense  of  historic  continuity  with  the  ancient  people  of 
God,  in  the  note  on  2:9-10. 

al  eXirljouaai  sis  Oeov)  ‘who  hoped  in  God’  —  sharing  the  ‘living 
Hope’  to  which  the  women  now  addressed  had  been  regenerated.  The 
participle  in  the  present  tense  is  durative  —  hope  was  the  continuing 
attitude  of  their  life.  The  phrase  sums  up  the  thought  of  Hebrews 
11:13  (which  also  stands  in  juxtaposition  to  the  mention  of  Sarah)  — 
‘These  all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the  promises,  but  having 
perceived  them  afar  off,  and  embraced  them’. 

CnTOTaa-CTOiJiEvoa)  ‘subjecting  themselves’— He  seems  to  look  upon  the 
exhibition  of  a  loyal  ‘subjection’  to  husbands  as  a  cardinal  element  — 
almost  as  the  cardinal  element  —  in  the  inward,  spiritual  adornment 
which  he  commends. 

v.  6.  cb;  2<4ppoc,  etc.)  As  Abraham  was  looked  upon  as  ‘the  father  of  all 
them  that  believe’  (Romans  4:1 1),  it  was  a  natural  parallel,  in  an  address 
to  women,  to  present  Sarah  in  similar  terms,  as  the  ‘mother’  of  believing 
women,  and  they  as  her  spiritual  daughters.  The  Scripture  which  he 
introduces  —  Kupiov  out6v  KaXoOoa  —  ‘Calling  him  lord’  — is,  we  must 
feel,  introduced  quite  arbitrarily;  it  has  at  most  a  verbal  connection  with 
the  thought  here  advanced,  not  a  genuine  pertinence.  (Gen.  18:12  —  of 
Sarah’s  incredulous  reception  of  the  promise  that  despite  her  barrenness, 
she  should  bear  a  son  to  Abraham  at  his  advanced  age  —  othrco  pev  poi 
yeyovev  ecos  toO  vuv  6  Si  tolrpios  pou  irpEopuTEpos.  ‘It  has  never  yet 
happened  to  me  until  now,  and  my  lord  is  too  old.’)  Sarah’s  use  of 
wipios  here  has  certainly  no  significance  in  the  way  of  exhibiting  an 
attitude  of  subjection  to  her  husband. 

EyEvri&qTE)  The  aorist  is  difficult.  It  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  rare 
examples  of  the  truly  ‘timeless’  aorist,  which  has  survived  chiefly  in  the 
gnomic  usage;  in  that  case,  it  would  be  best  rendered  by  the  English 
present  —  ‘You  show  yourselves  true  daughters  of  Sarah’,  etc.  If  it  be 
taken  of  past  time,  we  might  look  upon  it  as  another  reference  to  the 
baptism  —  ‘You  became  her  daughters’  —  in  the  baptism,  when  you 
embraced  her  faith  and  became  members  of  the  spiritual  household. 
This  is  perhaps  somewhat  forced;  it  becomes  easier  to  accept,  if  the 
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punctuation  of  W-H  (margin)  be  adopted,  setting  apart  «s  Zappa  .  .  . 
TEKva  in  a  parenthesis. 

ayafioTTOioOaai  xai  pf)  <po|3oupEvai  ouStpiau  irroriaiv)  With  the 
negative  pf|,  it  is  natural  to  take  the  participles  as  conditional.  How¬ 
ever,  the  distinction  between  ou  and  pi)  is  not  maintained  as  rigidly  by 
Hellenistic  writers  as  by  the  masters  of  Attic  prose,  and  there  is  a 
tendency  to  use  pi)  as  the  regular  negative  with  the  participle  in  almost 
all  its  varieties  of  force.  The  clause  might,  then,  mean  not  'if,  but  ‘in 
that  you  do  good  and  are  not  a  prey  to  terror’.  With  the  punctuation 
suggested  in  the  margin  of  W-H  (see  above),  these  participles  would 
be  dependent  not  upon  4yevf|0TiTe  but  upon  EKoapouv,  in  parallelism 
with  UTTOTaaaopEvai. 

The  concluding  phrase  —  pf|  q>o|3o0pevai,  etc.  —  is  adapted  from 
Proverbs  3:35  —  ou  q>opr|0T|ai]  irroriaiv  iireMoOaav  —  ‘Thou  wilt  not 
fear  the  terror  that  sets  upon  thee  (the  onset  of  terror)’.  In  our  passage, 
however,  irroriaiv  seems  to  be  used  as  a  cognate  accusative,  like  the 
frequent  <j>opeia0ai  q>6|3ov.  The  writer  can  hardly  be  thinking  of  any¬ 
thing  else  than  the  intimidation  that  might  be  attempted  by  a  husband 
displeased  with  his  wife’s  new  faith. 

v.  7.  The  counsel  for  wives  assumes  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
married  to  pagan  husbands;  the  counsel  for  husbands,  that  they  are 
married  to  Christian  wives.  Doubtless  it  would  be  easier  for  a  husband 
to  carry  his  wife  with  him  into  the  Christian  society,  once  he  had  himself 
become  a  member,  than  for  a  wife  to  win  her  husband.  In  the  former 
case,  the  great  authority  possessed  by  the  husband  in  ancient  society 
was  thrown  into  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  new  faith.  The  brevity  of 
the  address  to  husbands  reflects  both  the  fact  that  they  are  not  faced 
with  the  same  tragic  problem  as  the  wives  of  hostile  pagans,  and  also 
that  the  men  were  much  less  numerous  than  the  women  in  these  early 
communities. 

Kara  yvcoaiv)  ‘according  to  knowledge’  —  certainly,  the  knowledge  of 
God  is  meant,  yveoais  is  one  of  the  key  words  of  the  contemporary 
philosophy  of  religion,  always  in  the  sense  of  yvcoai;  0eoO,  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  1  slight,  truths  and  immortality;  frequently  set  over  against 
the  indulgences  of  the  body,  as  it  is  (tacitly)  here.  (Cf.  Reitzenstein, 
HMR3,  pp.  3850.)  The  relationship  to  God  determines  the  nature  of 
the  marriage  relationship;  through  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  husband 
learns  to  set  a  new  value  on  the  wife,  not  merely  as  the  mother  of  his 
children  (which  even  in  so  exceptional  a  person  as  Plato  is  virtually  the 
only  consideration),  but  as  the  partner  in  his  eternal  hope  and  in  his 
prayers. 

okeOei)  literally,  ‘vessel’  —  cf.  1  Thessalonians  4:4  —  EiSevai  ekootov 
upcov  to  eauTou  okeOos  Kraoflai  ev  ayiaapqb  Kai  Tipfj,  pf|  ev  iraflei 
ETTiOunia?  — where  the  thought  runs  along  the  same  general  lines  as  here; 
the  passage  is  probably  in  the  writer’s  mind,  ctkeuos  is  not  used  of  the 
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wife  in  any  derogatory  sense;  the  man  is  a  ‘vessel’  in  the  same  sense.  Cf. 
Acts  9:15,  where  St.  Paul  is  called  okeOo;  EKAoyfj;;  and2  Timothy  2:31. 

&CT6evEOTEpa>)  ‘weaker’.  d<70EVT|;  is  used  both  of  physical  infirmity 
(Matt.  25:43;  Acts  5:15^),  and  of  moral  and  spiritual  weakness  (Rom. 
5:6;  1  Cor.  8:yff.;  cf.  the  similar  use  of  the  verb  doflevko  —  Rom.  14:1, 
etc.).  The  latter  sense  may  be  intended  here;  if  so,  we  should  have  to 
see  in  it  a  vestige  of  the  low  estimation  of  the  moral  stamina  of  women, 
common  to  Jews  and  Greeks.  (Cf.  1  Tim.  2:14;  and  for  a  typical 
expression  of  the  Greek  point  of  view,  Plato,  Laws,  Book  VI,  781b  — 
‘The  female  nature,  in  mankind,  is  inferior  in  virtue  to  that  of  the  males’ 
—  f)  0f|Aeia  qpTv  <pucn;  Ea-ri-rrpo;  apeTqv  xtipwv  Tfj;  tcov  appEvcov.)  But 
it  is  perhaps  better  to  take  the  word  in  the  sense  of  physical  weakness  in 
this  passage;  this  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  thought  of  the 
clause  which  follows,  where  husbands  are  bidden  to  remember  that 
wives  are  called  to  share  in  the  same  spiritual  privilege  as  themselves. 

drtovipovTES  Tipf|v)  An  unusual  phrase,  but  its  significance  is  clearly 
illustrated  by  a  striking  passage  in  the  Laws  (Book  VIII,  837b-c)  —‘For 
he  that  loves  the  body  and  hungers  for  its  bloom,  as  it  were  for  a  peach, 
urges  himself  on  to  satisfy  his  desire,  according  no  honour  to  the 
beloved’s  character  of  soul  (Tipfjv  oOSeptocv  dnrovipovTES  t5  Tfj;  vpuxfjs 
f|0Ei  toO  EpcopEvou).  But  he  that  holds  the  desire  for  the  body  as  a 
secondary  thing  .  .  .  holding  in  awe  and  revering  that  which  is  temperate 
and  brave  and  noble  and  discreet,  will  desire  ever  to  live  chastely  with 
the  chaste  beloved’.  In  both  cases,  the  thought  is  that  the  only  true 
1  and  worthy  affection  is  that  which  rests  not  primarily  upon  physical 
I  attraction,  but  upon  respect  for  character  and  personality.  t6  Tfj;  yuxBS 
fj0o;  toO  Epojuevou  —  ‘the  character  of  the  soul  of  the  beloved’,  in 
Plato’s  phrase,  is  defined  by  the  Christian  writer  in  terms  of  the  divine 
grace  which  has  been  bestoweJ  upon  the  married  pair  —  they  esteem 
one  another,  or  rather,  the  husbands  are  to  esteem  the  wives,  as  ‘fellow- 
heirs  of  the  grace  of  life’.  (Plato  is  not  writing  here  of  the  marriage 
relationship,  but  of  the  love  of  men  for  men;  the  difference  of  context 
does  not  diminish  the  aptness  of  the  language  as  throwing  light  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  Petrine  phrase.) 

XapiTo;  jcofjs)  x&pis,  here,  is  concrete,  having  the  sense  of  ‘gift  of 
grace’,  the  imperishable  inheritance  that  awaits  the  regenerate  (1:4); 
and  jcofj;  is  the  genitive  of  apposition  (or  of  definition)  —  ‘the  gift  of 
grace,  which  is  life’,  i.e.,  the  true  life,  life  eternal. 

e’i;  to  lip  EyxoTTTEtrOcci  to;  irpooEuxas  Opcov)  ‘that  your  prayers  may 
not  be  hindered’,  vpcov  may  be  taken  as  meaning  ‘of  you  husbands’  or  ‘of 
husband  and  wife’,  probably  the  latter.  The  thought  appears  to  be  that 
unless  the  esteem  for  the  spiritual  quality  of  the  mate  be  given  the 
primacy  over  the  physical  desires,  it  will  be  hard  to  maintain  an  earnest 
mutual  life  of  communion  with  God.  Cf.  1  Corinthians  7:1-7,  especially 
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8  To  Se  t^Aos  -rrcnm;  opocppovES,  oupiraBeis,  q«Aa8EAq>oi,  Eua-rrAayxvoi, 
TOOTElVOippOVE?,  9  |if|  dnTo8l8oVTES  KOtKOV  OVTl  KOCKOO  f|  Aoi8op(otV  CCVTl 
AoiSopias,  TOUvavTiov  Se  EuAoyoOvTES,  oti  sis  touto  ekAt|0t|te,  Tva 
EuAoyiotV  KAt|pOVOpf|aT|TE. 

19  6  yap  6eAcov  jcoqv  ayorrrav 
Kai  iSeTv  fiUEpas  ayaOas 
Trauadrrco  -rf|V  yAcoaaav  dnro  kockoO 
Kai  xdAq  T°u  Ph  AaAfjcrai  80A0V 
11  ekkAivotco  8e  dnro  kokou  Kai  ttoitictotco  dryaQov, 

3T|TT|ad(T«  EipT)vr|v  Kai  Sico^drrco  ocutt|v 
19  oti  o90aApoi  Kupiou  ini  8iKaiou$ 

Kai  dyra  auTou  ei$  8ir|aiv  aCrrcoV 
TrpoacoTTOV  8e  Kupiou  Eiri  iroiouvTas  kokoc. 

Finally,  let  all  be  one  in  mind  and  in  feeling,  and  in  the  love  of  the 
brotherhood.  Be  tender-hearted,  and  humble-minded.  Do  not  return 
evil  for  evil,  or  reviling  for  reviling,  but  on  the  contrary,  bless;  for 
to  this  you  were  called,  that  you  may  inherit  a  blessing. 

For  ‘He  that  desireth  to  love  life 

And  to  see  days  that  are  good, 

Let  him  keep  his  tongue  from  evil 
And  his  lips  from  speaking  guile ; 

Let  him  depart  from  evil  and  do  good, 

Seek  peace  and  pursue  it.' 

Because  ‘  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the  righteous, 

His  ears  are  open  to  their  prayer, 

But  the  face  of  the  Lord  is  against  them  that  do  evil.’ 

8  T<rrreivo(ppov£s)  <piXo<ppov£S  q  :  pr  <piXo9poves  L  9  oti)  pr  eiBotss  q  syrhl  mS 
10  yXcooaav)  +  avTOu  N  69.  q  syrr  boh  x6,^Tl)'^"aUTOU  »8eiv  qyEpas) 
transp.  C  11  Be)  om  N  33  q  12  Beriaiv)  pr  tt]v  C 

The  ‘Haustafel’  is  concluded  with  a  general  admonition;  and  the 
whole  teaching  of  the  section  is  supported,  according  to  his 
fashion,  by  a  passage  of  Old  Testament  Scripture  to  drive  it  home. 

v.  8.  dpocppovES,  crunTra0Eis,  cpiAaSsApoi)  These  three  adjectives  all  bear 
upon  the  attitude  of  Christians  to  one  another.  None  of  them  occurs 
elsewhere  in  N.T.  or  in  Lxx,  except  for  one  occurrence  of  ipiAdSeAcpos 
in  a  Maccabees  15:14;  but  the  thoughts  which  they  convey  find 
frequent  expression  in  other  forms. 

dpoqjpoves)  ‘like-minded’—  of  that  inward  unity  of  attitude  in  spiritual 
things,  which  makes  schism  unthinkable.  St.  Paul  prefers  the  phrase  t6 
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aCrro  9poveiv  —  literally,  ‘to  think  the  same  (thinking)’,  i.e.,  as  A.V. 
renders,  ‘to  be  like-minded’  (Rom.  15:5;  Phil.  2:2;  et  al.;  cf.  1  Cor.  1:10). 
No  pride  in  ‘private  judgment’  should  cause  us  to  forget  the  obligation 
which  rests  upon  us  to  seek  unity  of  mind  with  our  brethren  in  Christ. 

avpTra0Eis)  ‘sharing  in  feelings’  —  united  alike  in  sorrow  and  in  joy. 
Cf.  Romans  13:15  —  ‘Rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice,  and  weep  with 
them  that  weep’.  The  verb  ctupttoSeco  is  used  twice  in  Hebrews,  once  of 
Christ  (‘touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities’ —  4:15),  and  once 
of  the  Christian  community,  of  all  the  members  sharing  the  feelings  of 
those  that  are  in  chains  (10:34;  cf.  the  entire  thought  of  w.  32-34). 

quXdStAcpoi)  like  <piAa6eA<pia  (1:22,  note)  —  ‘loving  your  (Christian) 
brethren’.  The  Vulgate  renders  accurately  fraternitatis  amatores.  The 
thought  is  of  the  mutual  love  which  is  the  bond  of  brotherhood  in 
Christ,  not  of  an  all-embracing  ‘brotherly  love’. 

et/CTTrAayxvoi,  TonreivoippovEs)  more  widely,  of  the  spirit  that  is  to 
govern  Christians  in  all  their  relationships. 

Etfo-rrAotyxvoi)  ‘tender-hearted’,  to  o-rrA&yxva  —  literally,  ‘the 
bowels’  —  is  used  in  classical  literature  as  betokening  the  seat  of  violent 
passion,  whether  of  love  or  (more  frequently)  of  anger.  In  N.T.  and 
Lxx,  it  is  used  of  the  deepest  inward  feelings,  usually  of  love  or  com¬ 
passion  (‘bowels  of  mercy,  bowels  of  compassion’;  Paul  calls  Onesimus 
‘my  own  bowels’  —  Philemon,  v.  12).  The  verb  cnrAayx',ijo|Jiai  occurs 
frequently  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  usually  of  Jesus,  in  the  sense  of 
‘deeply  touched’,  ‘moved  with  compassionate  tenderness’.  The  ad¬ 
jective  occurs  again  in  N.T.  only  in  Ephesians  4:3a  — ‘Be  ye  kind, 
tenderhearted,  forgiving’,  etc. 

TotTTEivoippovEs)  ‘humble-minded’  —  The  only  occurrence  of  the 
adjective  in  N.T.  The  noun  Tcnreivo9poativTi,  however,  occurs  several 
times,  sometimes  of  a  false  humility  (Colossians  2:18,  23).  The  true 
humility  of  mind  is  expounded  in  Philippians  2:3,  as  that  attitude  in 
which  each  esteems  the  other  more  highly  than  himself. 

v.  9.  pij  ccttoSISovtes  . . .  dAAa . . .  EuAoyouvTEs)  He  turns  now  to  the 
attitude  in  which  Christians  are  to  meet  hostility.  There  is  to  be  no 
retaliation;  the  Christian’s  whole  profession  is  to  bless.  Our  attitude 
towards  others  is  not  to  be  determined  by  the  attitude  which  they  adopt 
towards  us,  but  by  our  relationship  to  God  and  our  recollection  of  the 
kind  of  life  to  which  He  has  called  us. 

It  is  most  remarkable  that  even  in  such  a  passage  as  this,  where  the 
teaching  is  most  distinctly  that  of  Jesus  Himself  (Matt.  5:43-48),  the 
Christian  teacher  makes  no  appeal  to  the  words  of  his  Master,  while 
the  words  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  are  taken  up  almost  verbatim.  (Rom. 
12:17  — pqSEVi  kokov  avTi  kokoO  cttto8i66vtes ;  cf.  i  Thess.  5:15;  1  Cor. 
4:12  —  Aoi5opoupEvoi  euAoyoupEv;  Rom.  12:14  —  EuAoyerre  tous  6igo- 
kovtos  upas'  EuAoyEiTE  Kai  pf)  KOTapao0E.)  Is  this  remotely  conceivable 
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in  such  a  one  as  St.  Peter,  to  whom,  after  all,  we  must  be  indebted  at 
least  as  much  as  to  any  single  man  for  such  knowledge  of  our  Lord’s 
sayings  as  we  possess? 

w.  10-12.  The  Scriptural  citation  is  from  Psalm  33  (34)  vv.  13-17. 
The  ordinary  text  of  Lxx  is  its  basis,  but  it  has  been  not  so  much  freely 

greatest  in  the  hrst  twohnes.  where  Lxx  reads 

t(s  etrriv  avOpcotros  6  0eAcov  3cor|v, 
dycnrtov  i6sTv  fins  pas  dyaOds; 

‘Who  is  the  man  that  desires  life,  that  loves  to  behold  good  days?’ 
The  crude  barbarity  of  the  Alexandrian  version  has  not  been  wholly 
surmounted,  but  it  has  at  least  been  greatly  softened  by  our  writer. 
(A  strong  indication  that  he  was  a  Greek,  or  at  least  that  his  native 
tongue  was  Greek.  A  Jew  whose  primary  language  was  Aramaic  would 
hardly  have  been  so  offended  by  the  barbarisms  of  Lxx  as  to  feel 
himself  compelled  thus  to  revise.)  In  O.T.,  of  course,  the  thought 
was  simply  of  long  life  and  prosperity;  but  to  the  N.T.  writer  and 
his  readers,  30013  would  have  the  deeper  sense  of  ‘true  life’,  ‘life  in 
God’,  ‘life  eternal’,  as  in  v.  7  above;  and  the  ‘good  days’  would  mean 
to  them  the  days  of  the  future  glory.  (So  St.  Basil;  see  Cramer’s 
Catenae,  vol.  vm,  p.  61.)  The  change  from  the  second  to  the  third 
person  in  the  five  imperatives  which  followed  was  necessary  to  the 
sense,  once  the  first  two  lines  were  altered.  The  last  three  lines  show  no 
change  from  the  text  of  Lxx. 
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13  Kai  t(s  6  kockwctcuv  upas,  kav  toO  ayaOou  jr|AcoTai  yevqaOE; 
11  aAA’  ei  Kai  TrAcryotTE  6ia  6iKaioauvr|v,  paKApioi.  tov  6e  9o|Jov 
ocuTcov  iif)  9o|3ri0fiTE  pt|5e  TapaxOfjTE,  15  lcupiov  6£  t6v  XpiarAv  ayia- 
aorrE  ev  Tals  KapSiais  upcov,  etoipoi  del  irpos  onroAoylav  ttovtI  tco 
aiTouvTi  upas  Aoyov  mpi  Tfjs  ev  uplv  eAttISos,  16  aAAa  pera  irpauTr|Tos 
Kai  96^00,  CTUVEiSriaiu  exovtes  aya0f|v,  !va  ev  (L  KOTaAotAelaOe  Karrai- 
crxuv0<2)aiv  oi  ETrripedjovTes  upcov  ti)v  ayaOfiv  ev  XpioTcp  dvaarpo9T|v. 
”  KpelTTov  yap  dyaOoiroioOvTas,  ei  OeAoi  to  OeArjpa  toO  0eoO, 
irdayeiv  t\  KotKOTTOiouvTas. 

And  who  is  there  that  will  harm  you ,  if  you  be  full  of  zeal  for  the 
good?  If  even  you  were  to  suffer  for  righteousness’  sake,  you  would  be 
blessed.  Be  not  terrified  by  the  fear  of  them;  be  not  shaken;  but 
sanctify  Christ  the  Lord  in  your  hearts,  and  be  ever  prepared  to  make 
a  reasoned  defence  before  anyone  that  summons  you  to  give  an 
accounting  in  the  matter  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you.  But  ( make  your 
defence )  with  gentleness  and  fear,  keeping  your  conscience  clear,  so 
that  those  who  revile  the  good  life  which  you  lead  in  Christ  may  be 
put  to  shame  in  the  very  matter  wherein  you  are  slandered.  For  it  is 
better  for  you  to  suffer,  should  the  will  of  God  require  it,  for  doing 
right,  rather  than  for  doing  wrong. 

13  eov)  ei  B  3T^wTai)  pi^Tai  q  yEVTiaGe)  y£voiff0E  B  14  paKapioi)  +  eo-re  HI 
MT|B6  Tapax0TVTC>  om  BL  15  Xptarov)  0eov  q  etoijioi>+6e  A  q  aEi)  om  A 
aiTOUVTi)  crrraiTOUVTi  Nc  A  1#  aXAa)  om  q  KaTaAaXEia0E>  txt  B  206.  1518. 
1739.  2412.  sah  (latt)  syrhl  :  KaraAaAouaiv  vpwv  cos  kockottoicov  (ex  2:12) 
KAC  33.  69.  q  boh  17  OeAoi)  0eAei  q 

v.  13.  tIs  6  KOKcbacov)  The  participle  takes  up  the  last  phrase  of  the 
Scripture  passage  —  ttoioOvtos  kokA  —  and  makes  it  the  point  of 
departure  for  a  new  line  of  thought.  The  question  is  obviously  rhetori¬ 
cal;  he  is  asserting  boldly  (and  somewhat  naively),  that  if  their  lives  are 
wholly  devoted  to  goodness,  no  one  will  do  them  harm.  Nevertheless, 
he  has  recognized  in  his  admonition  to  the  slaves  (2:19ft.)  that  they 
may  suffer  unjustly,  that  they  may  be  beaten  without  having  done 
anything  to  deserve  it,  as  Christ  suffered.  Even  so,  he  appears  to  feel 
that  this  is  quite  abnormal;  his  words  imply  that  there  is  seldom  an 
utter  lack  of  provocation,  that  the  hostility  which  could  be  disarmed  by 
meekness,  submission,  and  persistence  in  goodness  was  apt  to  be  met 
instead  with  a  certain  insolence  which  all  but  invited  blows.  He 
requires  of  them,  therefore,  an  absolute  passion  for  goodness  —  they  are 
to  be  ‘zealots  for  the  good’.  The  phrase  is  almost  an  oxymoron,  for  the 
spirit  of  the  zealot  did  not  tend  to  the  kind  of  goodness  which  he  extols, 
the  goodness  of  meekness,  patience,  and  submissiveness.  In  the  pursuit 
of  such  goodness,  the  Christian  is  to  show  the  whole-hearted,  consuming 
eagerness,  the  single-minded,  unwavering  concentration  which  the 
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zealot  displays  in  seeking  to  achieve  the  end  to  which  he  has  devoted  his 
life. 

v.  14.  But  the  thought  of  ‘harm’  is  capable  of  being  understood  in  a 
deeper  sense.  Men  may  undergo  suffering,  and  yet  not  be  ‘harmed’.  In 
this  ultimate  sense,  the  only  real  ‘harm’  is  that  which  touches  the  inner 
life,  attacking  the  integrity  of  the  personality;  and  when  one’s  life  is 
devoted  to  goodness  and  to  God,  it  does  not  lie  in  the  power  of  man  so 
to  harm  it.  Knopf  draws  attention  to  the  words  of  Isaiah  50:9  —  iSou  6 
Kupios  poTi0f|CTEi  p,or  tIs  kockcoo'ei  |ie;  —  ‘Behold,  the  Lord  will  aid  me; 
who  will  harm  me?’  The  same  thought  occurs  frequently  in  the  Gospels 
(Lk.  21:16-18;  Matt.  10:28;  etc.);  and  there  is  an  excellent  parallel  in 
the  words  of  Socrates,  reported  by  Plato  in  Apology  4id  —  ouk  eotiv 
otvSpi  ocyoc0<S  kcckov  oOSevoute  jcovti  oute  T£A£UTf|aavTi  —  ‘No  harm 
can  befall  a  good  man,  either jn  life  or  after  death’. 

ttAoxw,  then,  is  not  used  as  a  mere  equivalent  for  the  passive  of  kokoco. 
Christians  may  ‘suffer’  for  righteousness’  sake,  but  in  such  suffering 
they  will  not  be  harmed,  but  blessed.  Here  the  writer  turns  to  the  words 
of  the  beatitude  (Matt.  5:10)— pocKdpioioi  SeSicoynEvot  evekev  SiKaioouvri; 
—  ‘Blessed  are  they  that  are  persecuted  for  righteousness’  sake’.  Yet 
this  still  appears  to  him  to  be  an  unlikely  contingency.  In  having 
recourse  to  the  optative,  an  obsolete  mood  which  had  all  but  disappeared 
from  the  language,  he  indicates  that  he  is  putting  before  them  a  future 
possibility  which  is  far  from  vivid  (cf.  also  0eAoi,  v.  17),  as  if  to  streng¬ 
then  them  against  an  all  but  unjustified  apprehension  which  they  may 
feel,  rather  than  to  prepare  them  for  a  danger  that  is  to  be  seriously 
anticipated.  A  person  of  humane  instincts,  accustomed  to  living  in  a 
civilized  society,  finds  it  all  but  impossible  to  believe  that  human 
wickedness  and  depravity  can  ever  go  so  far  as  to  meet  sheer  goodness 
with  cruelty.  (Our  own  reluctance  to  credit  the  evidence  of  the  sheer 
viciousness  of  the  Nazi  regime  is  a  case  in  point.)  He  is  capable  of 
imagining  the  infliction  of  a  punishment  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
offence;  but  the  mentality  which  takes  offence  at  goodness  itself,  which 
causes  men  to  suffer  for  their  very  righteousness  —  this  passes  his 
powers  of  imagination.  In  our  passage,  it  is  almost  as  if  he  introduced 
the  thought  because  it  belonged  to  the  tradition  of  Christian  teaching, 
even  to  the  very  words  of  the  Lord,  rather  than  because  it  had  any  roots 
in  his  own  experience.  He  did  not  yet  ‘know  what  was  in  man’,  as  his 
Master  knew.  No  other  part  of  the  Discourse  reflects  so_clearly_the 
fact  that  it  was  composed  betore  the  storm  ot  persecution  had  broken. 
The  time  when  men  would  be  condemned  to  torture  and  death  simply 
‘as  Christians’  (4:16)  had  not  yet  come. 

The  words  which  follow  are  derived  from  Isaiah  8:12-13  — tov  Se  9o(3ov 
ctUToO  ou  up  <po(3r|0fjTE,  ou5e  liq  TapocyOfiTE-  Kuptov  ccutov  ayidoacTE, 
Kod  ocutos  Ecrrai  crou  96(305— ‘Be  not  terrified  with  the  fear  of  him, 
neither  be  shaken;  sanctify  the  Lord  Himself,  and  He  Himself  shall  be 
your  dread’.  In  its  original  setting,  the  passage  appears  to  be  a  warning 
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to  the  prophet  not  to  be  swept  away  by  the  feeling  of  the  populace,  not 
to  call  holy  what  they  call  holy,  not  to  fear  what  they  fear;  but  to  call 
God  alone  holy,  and  to  fear  none  but  Him.  (See  the  rendering  of 
A.  R.  Gordon  in  The  Old  Testament:  An  American  Translation, 
Chicago,  1939.)  The  Lxx  rendering,  however,  will  hardly  bear  this 
interpretation;  and  it  seems  that  the  Greek  translators  took  the  words 
as  an  exhortation  to  the  people  not  to  fear  the  king  of  Assyria  or  be 
shaken  by  the  danger  threatening  them  from  his  power,  but  to  dedicate 
themselves  to  God  and  to  fear  only  Him.  In  this  sense,  our  writer  now 
applies  the  words  to  Christians  who  may  be  threatened  with  persecution 
for  righteousness’  sake.  cpdpov,  then,  is  to  be  taken  here  as  a  cognate 
accusative  with  (popqOfjTE;  ‘Do  not  fear  their  fear’,  i.e.,  do  not  fear  them. 
ctutwv  is  a  general  reference  to  any  opponents  that  may  present  them¬ 
selves. 

v.  15.  KOpio;,  used  in  Isaiah  for  the  name  of  God  (iTin'),  is  here 
taken  as  the  usual  Christian  title  for  Christ  —  this  sense  is  made  explicit 
by  the  addition  tov  XpiaTov. 

dyidaoTE  Iv  Tats  xapSiai;)  ‘sanctify  in  your  hearts’  (the  Lord 
Christ)  —  i.e.,  ‘venerate  and  adore  Him’,  thus  dispelling  all  fear  of  man. 
dyiajco  here,  not  in  the  sense  of  ‘make  holy’,  ‘purify’,  ‘dedicate’,  which 
is  the  usual  range  of  meaning,  but  in  the  sense  of  ‘call  holy’,  ‘acknow¬ 
ledge  as  holy’,  ‘revere’  (as  in  the  first  petition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  — 
&yiacj6r|Tco  to  dvopdc  aou.)  The  addition  of  Iv  Tats  KapBlaij  empha¬ 
sizes  that  this  must  be  no  formal  acknowledgement,  no  mere  outward 
profession  of  reverence  for  Christ,  but  a  true  inward  dedication  to  Him, 
which  will  lift  them  above  all  fear  of  earthly  powers. 

iTOipot  dfil  irpos  anroAoyfav)  The  force  of  the  preceding  imperatives 
is  carried  over  into  the  adjective,  though  it  is  not  so  much  subordinated 
to  them  as  co-ordinated  with  them,  in  a  further  instruction.  The  adjec¬ 
tive,  like  the  participle,  often  carries  this  imperative  force  in  the  usage 
of  this  writer  (cf.  irdvTES  6pdq>poves,  v.  8);  it  is  a  variety  of  the  sentence 
without  the  verb  tipi  which  is  very  common  in  assertions  and  interro¬ 
gations  in  the  Greek  of  all  periods  (see  Paul  Regard,  La  Phrase  Nominate 
dans  La  Langue  du  Nouveau  Testament,  Paris,  1919).  dnroAoylcc  — 
primarily  of  the  argument  for  the  defence  in  a  court  of  law;  cf.  Acts 
25:16  —  ‘It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  surrender  a  man  to 
punishment  before  the  accused  meet  his  accusers  face  to  face  and  be 
given  opportunity  to  plead  in  defence’  —  irpiv  f|  .  .  .  tottov  drrroAoylas 
Ad(3oi.  This  is  certainly  the  force  here,  for  the  phrase  tt&vti  tco  oItoOvti 
Aoyov  can  only  apply  to  a  judicial  interrogation.  Aoyov  ccIteTv  — ‘demand 
an  accounting’  —  would  not  be  used  of  an  informal  inquiry  from  a 
private  person.  It  has  the  force  of  calling  one  to  answer  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  exercised  his  responsibilities  —  the  converse  of  Adyov 
6iS6vai,  or  drro6i66vai  —  ‘to  give  an  accounting’  —  as  in  Romans  14:12  — 
‘Each  of  us  shall  give  an  account  —  Adyov  Bwctei  —  concerning  himself 
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to  God’.  iTEpi  is  regularly  used  to  indicate  the  matter  of  the  inquiry  — 
TTEpl  eocutoO,  in  Romans  14:12;  Trepl  onrrou  (neuter)  in  Matthew  12:36; 
etc.).  TTEpl  Tfjs  ev  OpTv  eAttISos  here  summarizes  the  content  of  the 
Christian  profession  as  ‘hope’  (cf.  1:3).  This  does  not  suggest  that  the 
presiding  official  will  be  interested  primarily  in  the  future  expectations 
of  the  accused,  for  to  him  the  important  matter  would  certainly  be  the 
social  consequences  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline.  The  phrase  refers 
not  to  the  questioner’s  view  of  Christianity,  but  to  that  which  forms  the 
heart  of  the  religion  for  the  Christian.  (Cf.  Col.  1:27  — ‘God  willed 
to  make  known  what  is  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  this  mystery  among  the 
Gentiles;  which  is  Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory’  —  Xpicrroj  ev  uplv,  f) 
eAttIs  -rfis  So£r|s).  ev  uplv  —  not  collective  (in  the  community),  but 
personal  —  ‘in  your  hearts’.  The  hope  is  not  an  external  expectation, 
but  the  very  spring  of  the  life  within. 

v.  16.  aAAa  petci  7TpocuTT[TOS Kai  90P0U,  ouvslSqaiv  exovtes  4ycc9f|v)  of 
their  demeanour  in  the  presence  of  the  investigating  authority.  Readiness 
in  defence  and  fearlessness  of  spirit  must  not  pass  over  into  insolence 
or  defiant  challenge.  They  are  not  to_court  jnartyrdom  needlessly;  the 
venom  of  accusers,  and  "even  the  hostile  attitude  of  presiding  officials 
must  not  be  met  with  an  answering  hostility,  but  with  the  gentleness 
which  becomes  a  Christian  in  all  circumstances.  (Cf.  2  Tim.  2:24-25.) 
PEtoc  .  .  .  96P0U  — ‘with  fear’— not  of  the  accuser  or  of  the  judge  (see  v. 
14),  but  as  in  2:18  and  3:2,  of  God.  Their  conduct  is  to  be  determined, 
not  by  the  behaviour  of  others,  but  by'their  relationship  to  God.  (Cf. 
Didyrnus,  in  Cramer’s  Catenae,  Vol.  vm,  p.  65  —  6  yap  t6v  TTEpl  toO 
0eou  Aoyov  AaAcov,  outcos  09EI  Aei  AoAeIv  «s  irapovTo;  toO  0eou  -  'He  that 
speaks  the  Word  concerning  God  ought  to  speak  as  though  God  Himself 
were  present'.)  exovtes  — ‘maintaining’  (your  conscience  clear)  —  still, 
primarily,  of  their  behaviour  before  the  magistrate.  The  participle  is 
again  used  with  imperative  force,  retained  from  the  preceding  impera¬ 
tives,  and  the  adjective  is  to  be  taken  as  a  predicate  accusative,  comple¬ 
menting  the  noun,  not  modifying  it  directly.  He  is  not  thinking  here 
of  the  clearness  of  conscience  that  rests  upon  innocence  of  life,  but  of 
the  scrupulous  care  with  which  they  are  to  conduct  themselves  through¬ 
out  the  inquiry  into  the  accusation  against  them;  there  must  be  no  word 
or  act  that  would  burden  their  conscience  with  the  feeling  that  it  was 
something  less  than  the  worthiest.  Under  the  tension  inseparable  from 
such  a  situation,  it  was  no  easy  thing  to  show  inflexible  firmness  in  the 
truth,  and  yet  to  remain  tranquil,  showing  neither  anger  nor  contempt. 
In  all  this,  he  is  setting  before  them  an  ideal  of  true  nobility,  a  restraint, 
dignity,  and  self-control  that  would  be  the  finest  fruit  of  character. 

Tva  ev  cjb  KaraAaAEiafle  KcrTaicr)(uv0coaiv)  ‘that  they  may  be  put  to 
shame  in  the  very  matter  wherein  you  are  slandered’.  The  exhibition  of  a 
true  Christian  demeanour  will  have  the  effect  of  confuting  the  slander¬ 
ous  accusations  of  sedition  which  are  laid  against  them;  the  accusers  will 
be  ‘put  to  shame’  in  that  the  falseness  of  the  charges  will  be  patent  to  all 
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and  the  accused  will  be  set  free.  The  informer  was  in  any  case  regarded 
as  despicable,  and  if  his  charge  were  shown  to  be  utterly  unfounded,  he 
would  indeed  be  put  to  shame;  the  Roman  magistrate  might  even  send 
him  away  with  a  tingling  ear. 

EtrripEdjovTEs)  The  word  has  a  distinctly  literary  flavour;  elsewhere  in 
the  New  Testament  it  occurs  only  once,  being  introduced  as  a  refine¬ 
ment  of  vocabulary  in  the  Third  Gospel  (Lk.  6:28  —  TrpoaEuxEoOe  TTEpl 
tcov  ETrripEajovTGOv  upas),  replacing  the  Sicokco  of  the  corresponding 
Matthaean  passage  (Matt.  5:44).  It  is  formed  upon  the  noun  ETrqpEia  — 
‘spiteful  abuse’,  and  is  a  more  vigorous  synonym  for  kotccAoXego  — 
‘slander’.  It  suggests  that  the  informers  deal  in  vituperation  and  vili¬ 
fication,  rather  in  the  serious  terms  which  would  befit  an  accusation 
likely  to  involve  grave  consequences  for  the  accused. 

Tqv  ayaOfiv  ev  Xpiarco  dvaaTpo(pr|v)  ‘the  good  life  which  you  lead  in 
Christ’.  dvaorpo(pf|  again  (w.  1,  2)  of  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Christian’s 
life  among  his  neighbours.  dcya6f|v  stands  in  the  closest  connection  with 
kv  Xpiorco  —  the  quality  of  the  life  derives  from  its  dependence  upon 
Christ;  it  is  good  because  it  is  rooted  and  grounded  in  Him,  and  lived  in 
communion  with  Him. 

v.  17.  KpElTrov  yap,  etc.)  repeats  the  thought  of  2:20  in  a  more 
general  context.  There,  he  was  speaking  of  slaves,  and  of  the  bearing 
of  punishment  inflicted  at  the  whim  of  an  unreasonable  master;  here  he 
speaks  of  Christians  of  any  and  every  condition,  and  of  the  penalties 
that  may  be  imposed  upon  them  by  officers  of  the  law.  In  His  wise  will, 
God  may  decree  that  they  shall  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  governing 
authority  which  brings  them  to  trial.  Let  them  only  make  sure  that 
they  commit  no  offence  to  justify  the  penalty,  that  it  may  be  inflicted 
not  for  cause  which  they  have  given,  but  in  spite  of  their  manifest 
goodness. 

This  return  to  the  thought  of  dyaOoTroioOvTas  .  .  .  irotoyEiv  is  then 
related  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  becomes  the  point  of  departure 
for  a  disquisition  on  the  meaning  of  His  Passion,  and  of  our  participation 
therein  through  our  incorporation  into  Him  by  baptism.  This  theme 
is  developed,  with  intricate  and  difficult  variations,  through  the 
remainder  of  the  chapter  and  the  first  six  verses  of  the  following  chapter. 
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18  OTI  Kai  Xpiaros  arrra£  itEpi  apapTicov  ettoOev,  SiKcaog  UTTEp  aSfocov, 
Iva  upas  Trpoaaycryq  tco  0eco,  OavamaOEis  |iev  aapKi  jcooiroiri0Eis  5e 
TTVEuiacrri. 

For  Christ  also  suffered  for  sins  once,  the  Just  for  the  unjust,  that 
He  might  bring  you  into  the  presence  of  God;  He  was  put  to  death  in 
the  flesh,  but  made  alive  in  the  spirit. 

18  Kai)  om  N  apapTi&w)  pr  TWV  K  :  add  unEp  upuv  A  :  add  vmp  ppmi  XCL 
33.  boh  :  natov  (sine  inrrep)  minusc  pauc.  vg  clcm  syrP  ettoSev  B  q> 
CT7rE0mEu  cett  upas)  om  N*  :  rpjas  AC  q  vg  too  0eco>  om  B  irvEUiJixrt)  pr 
too  33-  q 

If  Christians  suffer  for  righteousness’  sake  (v.  14),  for  doing 
good  (v.  17),  they  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  Master;  He  too 
suffered,  not  for  any  wrong  that  He  had  done,  but  as  a  just  man. 
So  far,  the  sufferings  of  innocent  Christians  are  analogous  to  the 
sufferings  of  Christ.  But  the  teacher  cannot  bring  forward  the 
thought  of  the  Passion  without  asking  his  readers  to  contemplate 
its  further  meaning,  as  not  merely  a  pattern  for  Christians,  but 
as  vicarious,  as  expiatory,  and  as  making  possible  our  access  to 
God.  He  does  not  thereby  imply  that  the  sufferings  of  Christians 
have  altogether  the  same  significance  in  the  economy  of  human 
salvation;  that  would  push  the  analogy  too  far.  It  is  simply  that 
once  the  fact  of  Christ’s  sufferings  has  been  mentioned,  he  seizes 
the  opportunity  to  stir  them  by  the  recollection  of  all  that  those 
sufferings  have  meant  for  their  life  towards  God. 

ETTO0EV)  This,  the  reading  of  B  and  of  q,  seems  preferable  to  otteOocvev, 
though  the  decision  is  difficult;  W-H  prints  dnre0avEV  in  the  text,  ettoc0ev 
in  the  margin.  The  weight  of  textual  evidence  favours  otte0ccvev  very 
strongly;  the  united  testimony  of  the  versions,  coupled  with  that  of  all 
the  Alexandrian  witnesses  except  B,  is  almost  overwhelming;  especially 
as  a  ready  explanation  for  the  substitution  of  ettccOev  is  at  hand  in  the 
presence  of  the  similar  phrase  in  2:21.  On  the  other  hand,  the  context 
requires  ettocOev.  The  theme  of  the  whole  passage  is  suffering,  not 
death;  at  this  point,  the  possibility  of  Christians  being  put  to  death  for 
their  faith  is  not  envisaged.  If  onre0ocvev  be  read,  the  connection  between 
verse  18  and  the  preceding  words  is  abruptly  severed;  ‘Christ  too  died’ 
—  but  there  has  been  no  word  of  anyone  else  dying!  But  if  we  read 
ETra0Ev  — ‘Christ  too  suffered’  —  then  the  connection  of  thought  is 
maintained  and  the  passage  allowed  to  keep  its  natural  unity.  These 
considerations  appear  to  have  sufficient  force  to  justify  the  choice  of 
this  reading,  even  though  the  mass  of  textual  authority  is  against  it. 
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orrraf;)  ‘once’  (for  all)  —  the  Passion  of  Christ  was  final  and  sufficient. 
He  probably  has  in  mind  the  words  of  Romans  6:10  —  6  yap  drr£0avev, 
tt)  apapTia  dcTTE0avEV  speinTa^'  6  8k  jfj,  jrj  Tab  0eab  —  ‘in  that  He  died, 
He  died  unto  sin  once,  but  in  that  He  lives.  He  lives  unto  God’.  The 
sufferings  have  an  end;  the  triumph  is  eternal. 

irepl  apapTiabv)  ‘for  sins’.  Familiar  as  the  phrase  sounds,  it  is  used 
surprisingly  seldom  by  the  New  Testament  writers  in  reference  to  the 
death  (or  the  sufferings)  of  Christ.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  speaks 
nine  times  of  sacrifices  and  offerings  for  sins  (iTEpl,  UTTtp  tcov  dp.), 
twice  in  an  O.T.  citation  (io:6,  8),  and  only  once  of  Christ’s  sacrifice  of 
Himself  ( i  o :  1 2  —  piav  Crnip  apapTiabv  irpoaevEyKas  ©uaiotv  eis  to  SiT|VEKds 
—  ‘Having  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins  forever’).  In  the  whole  body  of 
the  Pauline  Epistles,  there  are  only  two  occurrences  of  the  phrase 
(i  Cor.  15:3  —  Cnrep  —  and  Gal.  1:4;  in  the  latter,  the  witnesses  are 
divided  between  UTrep  and  mpf,  but  the  evidence  of  P19  now  inclines 
the  balance  in  favour  of  irepl).  In  First  John,  the  phrase  IAaapos  irepl 
Tabv  dpapTiobv  qpabv  occurs  twice— 'He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins, 
not  for  ours  only,  but  for  the  whole  world’  (2:2);  and  ‘He  loved  us  and 
sent  His  Son  as  a  propitiation  for  our  sins’  (4:10).  (On  the  meaning  of 
IAaapos  here,  see  C.  H.  Dodd,  The  Bible  and  the  Greeks,  London,  1935, 
pp.  94-5.)  In  these  Johannine  passages,  it  must  be  observed,  the 
function  of  Christ  as  IAaapos  irepl  apapTiabv  is  not  connected  in  thought 
with  His  death;  He  is  Himself  the  ‘propitiation’  as  He  is  Himself  the 
‘Advocate  with  the  Father’  (irapdKAriTov  eyopev  irpds  tov  TTaT^pa, 
’IriaoOv  XpiaTov  tov  SIkoiov  xal  aCrros  iAaapds  ioriv  irepl  tcov  dpap- 
Ticov  fipabv). 

There  are,  then,  only  three  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which 
afford  true  parallels  to  the  phrase  now  before  us.  ‘Christ  died  for  our 
sins  according  to  the  Scriptures’  (1  Cor.  15:3);  ‘He  gave  Himself  for 
our  sins  that  He  might  deliver  us  from  this  present  evil  world’  (Gal. 
1:4);  ‘He  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins  forever’  (Heb.  10:12).  To  these 
we  might  add  the  similar  phrase  (with  a  different  preposition)  of  Romans 
4:25  —  ‘He  was  delivered  for  our  offences’  —  irape8o0ri  61a  tcc  irapaiT- 
TcbpotTa  fipcov.  The  frequently  recurring  phrases  Cmip  qpcov  (updbv) 
dnre0avev  (Jaurov  irap^ScoKEV,  etc.),  even  Crrrep  aaefbabv  air£0avEV  (Rom. 
5:6),  dwell  rather  upon  the  thought  of  His  death  as  an  act  of  sacrificial 
love  for  us  as  persons,  not  specifically  as  an  act  which  deals,  in 
whatever  sense,  with  our  sins. 

The  precise  sense  in  which  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  sufferings  ‘for 
sins’  is  not  greatly  clarified  by  the  comparison  with  these  other  passages. 
The  author  himself,  in  the  phrases  which  follow,  brings  out  two  aspects 
of  the  thought  which  are  of  the  greatest  significance  for  him.  Christ’s 
sufferings  were  vicarious  — ‘the  Just  for  the  unjust’;  and  they  were 
mediatorial  —  ‘that  He  might  bring  you  into  the  presence  of  God’. 

fva  upas  irpoaaydyq  Tab  0eqb)  The  clause  is  best  taken  as  epexegetic, 
in  close  connection  with  mpl  apapTiwv,  By  suffering  ‘for  sins’,  Christ 
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breaks  down  the  barriers  which  sin  has  established  between  us  and  God; 
He  brings  forgiveness  and  reconciliation,  irpoadyco  here  is  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  the  light  of  Trpoaayooyf|  —  ‘access  ’  —  as  in  Eph.  2 : 1 8  —  61’  auToO 
IX°|J£VTTiVTrpoCTcryGoyf|V  •  •  •  trpos  tov  FfaTEpa  —  'Through  Him  we  have 
access  ...  to  the  Father’  (Cf.  Rom.  5:2).  The  general  thought  is,  then, 
‘that  He  might  open  the  way  for  you,  give  you  access,  to  God’.  But  the 
wrords  depict  this  function  of  Christ  in  a  more  vivid  imagery,  which  has 
its  counterpart  also  in  the  mystery-cults,  where  the  saviour-god  who 
has  himself  passed  through  the  gates  of  death  and  risen  to  new  life 
takes  the  initiate  by  the  hand  and  leads  him  into  the  presence  of  the 
supreme  God.  (Egypt  and  Babylonia  offer  numerous  examples  of  such 
scenes  in  art;  see,  e.g.,  H.  Gressmann,  Altorientalische  Texte  und 
Bilder  zum  Alten  Testament ,  Bd.  II,  Abb.  92,  95.)  Similarly,  Christ  is 
here  conceived  as  the  vpuxaycoyos,  the  Mediator-Redeemer  who  leads 
us  into  the  presence  of  the  Father.  (See  also  Gunkel’s  excellent  note  on 
the  passage,  and  the  remarks  of  Perdelwitz,  MR.,  p.  86.) 

0avCTTCo0els  psv  crapxi,  jwoiroiriOEls  6e  uvedpom)  ‘put  to  death  in  the 
flesh,  but  made  alive  in  the  spirit’.  This  peculiar  expression  may  be  of 
the  author’s  own  framing,  but  it  has  rather  the  appearance  of  a  liturgical 
stock  phrase.  jcoottoitiOeis  —  of  the  Resurrection  (Rom.  4:17;  8:11;  1 
Cor.  15:22;  John  5:21).  crapKt,  TTVEupcrri— of  the  spheres  of  existence  in 
which  He  undergoes  these  experiences.  There  is,  of  course,  no  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  impossible  thought  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  perished  along 
with  His  body.  His  death  took  place  in  the  sphere  of  ‘the  flesh’,  the 
earthly,  temporal  existence;  His  Resurrection  took  place  in  the  sphere 
of  ‘the  spirit’,  the  eternal,  the  indestructible,  the  heavenly.  This  does 
not  imply  any  rejection  of  the  thought  of  a  bodily  resurrection,  but 
rather  that  the  body  in  which  He  is  ‘made  alive’  is  itself  ‘spiritual’. 
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*•  kv  d> Kai  toTs  kv (puAaKrj  irvEupacnv iropcuSels fKt'ipufjEV, 20  dnTEi9r|CTacnv 
■JTOTE,  OTE  dtTTE^ES^XETO  T|  TOU  0EOU  pOCKpO0Upia  kv  f]P^paiS  NcOE  KCTTa- 
OKEuajopEvr|5  ki|3cotou,  eis  fjv  oAlyoi,  tout’  eotiv  6ktco  ipuyal,  SiEaco- 
0r|<rav  5i’  uSoto;.  21  &  Kai  upas  ovtituitov  vuv  acojEi  pdnrriapa,  ou 
aapKos  crrr60ECTis  jitrrrou,  aAAa  aweiSfiaecos  dyoOfis  frrEpcoTTipa  els 
0eov,  Si’  avaardaEcos  ’Ir|ao0  XpiaroO,  22  os  iirav  tv  Belief  (tou)  0eoO, 
-n-opEU0Eis  eIs  oupavou,  UTTOTay^vTcov  outco  ayy^Acov  Kai  E^ouaicov  Kai 
SuvapEcov. 

In  the  spirit  He  went  and  preached  also  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  who 
fell  into  disobedience  of  old,  when  the  forbearance  of  God  was  waiting 
out  the  time,  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  being  constructed, 
wherein  a  few  persons,  eight  souls  in  all,  were  saved  through  water. 
In  the  counterpart  to  this,  baptism  now  saves  you  also  —  not  a 
washing  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  a  petition  to  God  for  a  good 
conscience  —  through  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  ascended  into  heaven,  angels  and  principalities  and 
powers  being  made  subject  to  Him. 


20  am?ESEXET0)  oma?  eBexeto  69  :  tntaf  e^eBexeto  9  9)  tt)v  N*  ucn<po6uiJia)- 

iav  K*  oAiyoi)  oAiyai  C  q  syrr  21  co>  txt  q  minusc  permult.  :  om  K*  : 
o  NCABCKLP  33.  69.  uyas)  qpa5  C  q  22  tou)  BNf  33  om  :  incl.  cett. 
6eov>  +  deglutiens  mortem  ut  vitae  eternae  heredes  efficeremur  vg 


The  passage  is  in  some  degree  a  digression,  moving  away  from 
the  subject  immediately  in  hand,  the  exposition  of  the  meaning  of 
undeserved  suffering.  It  may  at  least  be  said  that  the  thought  is 
not  closely  sustained  and  connected.  By  a  violent  tour  de  force 
the  writer  seeks  to  relate  the  Christian  doctrine  of  suffering  to  the 
saving  experience  of  baptism,  seeking  to  exploit  the  thought  (of 
Romans  6)  of  baptism  as  effecting  sacramentally  our  identification 
with  Christ  in  His  death  (the  consummation  of  His  sufferings), 
and  in  His  resurrection,  whereby  we  die  to  the  old  life  of  sin  and 
weakness,  and  rise  with  Him  to  the  new  life  of  holiness  and  power. 
The  mighty  thoughts  of  St.  Paul  are  a  little  too  much  for  him  here; 
he  struggles  with  them,  not  altogether  successfully,  yet  seeking  to 
make  them  truly  his  own  and  to  bring  their  power  to  bear  upon 
the  minds  and  lives  of  his  hearers. 


v.  19.  kv  to)  the  antecedent  is  irvEiipan,  taken  by  itself,  without  the 
participle;  it  is  ‘in  the  spirit’,  but  not  as  ‘made  alive  in  the  spirit’  (risen 
from  the  dead),  that  He  preaches  to  the  ‘spirits  in  prison’.  A  number  of 
interpreters,  ancient  and  modern  (e.g.,  Augustine,  Spitta),  take  this  as 
meaning  an  activity  of  the  pre-existent  Christ;  but  it  is  more  natural  to 
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take  it  as  referring  to  His  activity  in  the  underworld  in  the  interval 
between  His  death  and  His  resurrection.  Once  He  has  suffered  and  died 
‘for  sins’,  He  carries  His  Gospel  of  salvation  even  to  that  generation  of 
desperate  sinners  who  died  unrepentant  and  were  swept  away  by  the 
Flood. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  name  of  Enoch  originally  stood  in  the 
text  at  this  point  (Schultz,  R.  Harris;  followed  by  Goodspeed,  Moffatt,  et 
al.;  ev  co  koci  Evcoy)  ev  “  koci).  By  postulating  a  scribal  error,  easy  enough 
to  account  for  in  a  mechanical  way,  it  is  possible  to  absolve  the  author 
of  First  Peter  of  responsibility  for  the  fantastic  dream  of  a  descent  of 
Christ  into  Hades.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hard  to  account  for  the 
sudden  introduction  of  Enoch  into  an  exposition  of  the  work  of  Christ. 
‘Christ  was  made  alive  in  the  spirit;  Enoch  went  in  spirit  to  preach  to 
the  spirits  in  prison’.  This  is  an  unimaginable  sequence;  he  is  not 
discussing  activities  of  various  personalities  ‘in  the  spirit’,  but  the 
work  of  Christ,  in  the  spirit  as  in  the  flesh.  It  is  impossible  to  see  what 
relevance  Enoch's  visit  to  Hades  could  have  for  him  in  this  connection. 
The  conjecture  is  therefore  to  be  discarded. 

This  passing  reference  to  the  Descent  scarcely  deserves  the  attention 
it  has  received,  at  least  in  a  commentary  on  the  epistle.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Descent  of  Christ  into  Hades,  though  it  has  captivated  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  many  generations  and  has  even  found  a  place  in  the  Creed, 
belongs  to  the  periphery  of  Christian  teaching,  not  to  the  centre  —  if 
indeed  it  can  be  said  to  have  any  legitimate  place  in  Christian  teaching  at 
all.  It  is  nothing  else  than  the  appropriation,  and  the  application  to 
Christ,  of  a  fragment  of  the  redemption-mythology  of  the  Oriental 
religions,  best  known  to  us  in  the  ancient  story  of  the  Descent  of  Ishtar 
to  the  underworld,  and  reflected  also  in  a  number  of  Greek  myths 
(Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  Heracles  and  Alcestis,  the  story  of  Perse¬ 
phone,  etc.);  it  is  rooted  in  old  vegetation-  and  sun-myths. 

The  various  interpretations  which  have  been  proposed  for  this 
passage  of  1  Peter  are  set  forth  and  examined  with  great  fullness  in 
Knopf’s  note.  The  literature  is  immense;  see  especially  Wand’s  Excur¬ 
sus,  ‘The  Descent  into  Hell’  (The  General  Epistles,  pp.  iosff.);  the 
monograph  by  F.  Spitta,  Christi  Predigt  an  die  Geister  (Gottingen, 
1890);  the  group  of  articles  under  the  heading  ‘Descent  into  Hades’  in 
Hastings’  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics-,  and  M.  Lauterburg’s 
article  ‘Hollenfahrt  Christi’  in  the  Herzog-Hauck  Realencyklopddie  fiir 
Protestantische  Theologie  und  Kirche. 

toT$  ev  <puAoKfj  TTveunacriv .  . .  CTTTEi0f|oaaiv  ttote,  .  .  .  ev  ripEpais  Ncoe) 
(He  went  and  preached)  ‘to  the  spirits  in  prison,  that  fell  into  disobed¬ 
ience  (or,  refused  to  believe)  of  old,  ...  in  the  days  of  Noah’.  In  the 
speculations  of  later  Judaism,  the  fate  of  the  generation  which  perished 
in  the  flood  attracted  much  attention,  and  the  strange  tale  of  Genesis  6 
and  7  received  many  accretions,  and  was  made  the  foundation  of  much 
more  elaborate  accounts  and  speculative  interpretations.  These  are 
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known  to  us  chiefly  through  the  Book  of  Enoch,  a  compilation  of  works 
by  a  number  of  authors,  composed  at  intervals  between  200  b.c.  and  50 
B.c.  It  fell  into  disfavour  with  the  fourth-century  church,  and  was  lost 
from  view  until  it  was  again  discovered  in  an  Ethiopic  manuscript,  late 
in  the  eighteenth  century;  portions  of  the  Greek  version  have  since 
come  to  light  in  papyri,  but  no  trace  of  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
originals  has  been  found.  It  was,  however,  known  and  honoured  in 
the  early  church;  R.  H.  Charles  lists  fifty-eight  passages  in  the  New 
Testament  which  reflect  its  influence,  and  calls  these  ‘a  few  examples’ 
(Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  of  the  Old  Testament,  Vol.  II  [Oxford, 
1913],  PP-  t8o-i).  It  is  undoubtedly  the  source  of  the  reference  to  the 
angels  that  fell  from  their  first  estate  and  were  cast  into  Tartarus,  to  be 
kept  in  everlasting  chains  to  await  the  Last  Judgment  (Jude  6;  2  Peter 
2:4;  cf.  Enoch  cc.  6,  10-15).  I*  *s  not  so  dear  that  the  words  of  First 
Peter  have  the  same  origin  and  significance;  they  betray  nothing  more 
than  a  general  acquaintance  with  similar  speculations,  which  were 
doubtless  common  property.  ‘The  spirits  in  prison’  may  indeed  mean 
‘the  fallen  angels’  of  whom  Enoch  tells,  the  ‘sons  of  God’  who  were  the 
progenitors  of  the  race  of  giants  (Gen.  6:4),  but  this  is  far  from  self- 
evident.  TtveOpa,  indeed,  is  commonly  used  of  beings  of  a  higher  order 
than  man,  of  spiritual  essences,  angels  and  demons;  where  it  is  used  of 
the  higher  element  in  man,  it  implies,  as  a  rule,  that  this  is  a  divine 
element  (to  0etov  nvEupoc).  But  the  notion  is  quite  fluid;  standing  over 
against  the  physical  part  of  man  (a&p§,  ocopa,  aKfjvos),  it  represents  the 
intangible,  indivisible,  indestructible  (though  not  necessarily  immater¬ 
ial)  part,  and  it  is  capable  of  being  conceived  in  various  ways  in 
accordance  with  the  varying  conceptions  of  the  essential  nature  of 
man.  In  our  passage,  the  writer  seems  to  use  the  word  quite  loosely, 
without  precision,  of  the  state  of  those  who  have  perished  in  the  body; 
in  popular  language,  when  life  fled  from  the  body,  the  ‘spirit’  descended 
to  Hades,  or  mounted  to  an  aerial  paradise.  When  he  describes  ‘the 
spirits  in  prison’  as  'those  that  disobeyed  in  the  days  of  Noah’,  he  is 
evidently  thinking  of  the  whole  generation  of  mankind  that  perished  in 
the  Flood.  If  he  mentions  these  only,  out  of  all  that  died  before  Christ, 
it  is  because  they  were  regarded  as  the  most  abandoned  of  all  sinners. 
For  them,  Judaism  entertained  no  hope  of  repentance  and  restoration, 
but  the  Christian  teacher  holds  that  none,  not  even  these,  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  saving  power  of  Christ.  li<f|pu§Ev  —  certainly  of  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  salvation.  Christ’s  Descent  into  Hades,  like 
His  manifestation  upon  earth,  was  a  phase  of  His  work  as  the  universal 
Saviour.  It  is  an  extension  of  the  thought  that  is  put  forward  also  in 
Ephesians  4:8-10;  descending  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  He  ‘led 
captivity  captive’;  the  ‘spirits  in  prison’  were  released.  Cf.  also  John 
5:25  —  ‘The  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  they  that 
hear  shall  live’. 

On  the  contemporary  usage  of  m/Et/pa,  see  Reitzenstein,  HMR*, 
c.  xv,  ‘Die  Begriffe  Gnosis  und  Pneuma’,  from  p.  308. 
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It  is  very  difficult  not  to  equate  the  TrveupacTiv  .  .  .  EKqpu^ev  of  this 
passage  with  the  vexpois  EuqyyEAiCT&q  —  ‘The  Gospel  was  preached  to 
the  dead’  —  of  4:6.  In  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Peter,  there  is  a  story  of 
Christ  coming  forth  from  the  sepulchre,  attended  by  two  angels  and 
followed  by  a  Cross;  a  voice  from  heaven  asked  ‘Hast  thou  preached  to 
them  that  sleep?’  (i.e.,  of  course,  to  the  dead),  and  the  answer  from  the 
Cross  is  ‘Yes’.  The  whole  idea  is  an  attempt  to  give  significance  to 
the  otherwise  meaningless  gap  between  the  death  on  the  Cross  and  the 
Resurrection;  it  does  not  belong  to  the  earliest  tradition. 

v.  20.  arreiSfiaacriv)  ‘disobeyed’  —  the  thought  is  probably  that  they 
refused  to  believe  Noah,  the  ‘preacher  of  righteousness’  (2  Pet.  2:5). 
Unbelief  is  frequently  regarded,  in  the  New  Testament  writings,  as  a 
form  of  disobedience  to  God. 

dcTTE^ES^XETo)  ‘waited  out  the  time’  —  the  verb  is  seldom  used  abso¬ 
lutely;  there  is  no  other  instance  in  N.T.  In  all  the  other  occurrences, 
it  is  used  of  the  attitude  of  patient  expectation  in  which  Christians  await 
the  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  ‘salvation’  for  which  they  hope. 
(Rom.  8:19,  23,  25;  Heb.  9:28;  etc.)  Here  the  thought  is  that  God 
waited  patiently,  delaying  the  stroke  of  His  judgment  on  Man’s 
disobedience  to  afford  them  time  for  repentance. 

f|  toO  0eoO  pcn<po0u|ua)  ‘the  forbearance  of  God’,  ‘God’s  longsuffer- 
ing  patience’  with  rebellious  men;  the  mercy  which  seeks  to  forgive,  and 
therefore  is  slow  to  punish.  Cf.  Romans  2:4  —  ‘Despisest  thou  the 
riches  of  His  goodness  and  forbearance  and  longsuffering  (.  .  .  Trjs 
pcrKpo0u|ilas  Korcappovets),  not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God 
leadeth  thee  to  repentance?’;  and  2  Peter  3:9  —  ‘The  Lord  is  not  slack 
...  but  is  longsuffering  toward  you  (paKpoOupei  els  upas),  not  desiring 
that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance’. 

KOTacrKeuajopEvqs  ki|3coto0)  ‘while  the  ark  was  being  constructed’. 
The  building  of  the  ark  was  itself  a  testimony  to  the  imminence  of  the 
divine  judgment  which  was  to  overwhelm  the  world,  and  as  long  as  it 
was  in  process  of  construction,  there  was  still  time  to  repent  and  be 
saved. 

OKTcb  yuxai)  ‘eight  souls’  — the  Genesis  story  gives  them  as  Noah  and 
his  wife,  and  his  three  sons  and  their  wives.  t|Ai)(f|  here  is  used  in  the 
sense  merely  of  ‘living  person’,  not  of  the  essential,  inward  being,  the 
true  life,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Epistle  (1  19,  22;  2:12,  etc.).  Yet  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  not  have  used  the  word  except  in  collocation  with  the 
verb  6ieaco0qcrotv  —  ‘were  saved’;  and  that  there  is  an  underlying  implica¬ 
tion  that  the  physical  salvation  from  the  Flood  was  at  the  same  time  a 
moral  and  spiritual  salvation,  a  salvation  from  ‘the  Wrath  of  God’  (cf. 
Rom.  5:9;  1  Thess.  1:10),  resting  upon  faith  in  Him. 

SiECTcb0r|CTotv  Si’  uScctos)  ‘were  saved  through  water’.  The  ambiguous 
phrase  5i’  uScrros  is  chosen  to  enable  him  to  frame  an  analogy  between 
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the  water  of  the  Flood  and  the  water  of  baptism.  We  must  certainly 
feel  that  his  language  is  forced  in  the  extreme,  when  he  asks  us  to  think 
of  the  water  which  overwhelmed  the  earth  with  destruction  as  being  in 
any  sense  the  medium  of  salvation  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  ark.  But 
the  violence  of  this  turn  of  thought  would  not  be  felt  by  the  Christians 
of  the  time  as  it  is  by  us;  they  were  accustomed  to  an  arbitrary  treatment 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  St.  Paul  does  almost  equal  violence 
in  his  treatment  of  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea  as  a  prototype  of 
baptism  (1  Cor.  10:1-2  — ‘all  our  fathers  . . .  passed  through  the  sea; 
and  were  all  baptized  unto  Moses  ...  in  the  sea’).  For  them  it  was 
sufficient  that  water  in  some  form  was  the  important  thing  in  the  story, 
and  that  the  people  of  God  were  saved. 

Calvin  suggests  that  the  real  analogy  lies  between  the  shutting  of 
Noah  in  the  ark  as  in  a  sepulchre,  and  the  ‘burial’  of  the  Christian  in 
baptism.  ‘As  Noah  won  life  through  death,  when  he  was  shut  in  the 
ark  as  it  were  in  a  sepulchre,  and  while  the  whole  world  perished,  he 
with  his  tiny  family  was  saved;  so  to-day  the  death  which  is  represented 
in  a  figure  in  baptism,  is  for  us  the  entrance  into  life,  nor  may  we  hope 
for  salvation  unless  we  be  segregated  from  the  world.’ 

v.  21.  d>  Kai  upas  dvTnvjrov  vOv  ac^ei  p&TTTiapa)  ‘the  antitype 
whereto  now  saves  you,  (even)  baptism’,  is  the  reading  proposed  by 
Erasmus  and  favoured  by  Hort,  who  regarded  6  as  a  ‘primitive  error’, 
though  he  allowed  it  to  stand  in  his  text.  The  nominative  is  the  reading 
of  all  the  uncials  (except  X*)  and  many  of  the  good  cursives;  the  dative 
is  found  in  a  large  number,  probably  a  majority,  of  the  inferior  cursives. 
In  spite  of  the  weakness  of  attestation,  the  dative  appears  to  be  the  true 
reading;  it  is  impossible  to  construe  6  in  any  reasonable  sense.  (See 
also  the  remarks  of  Hort,  among  his  Notes  on  Select  Readings,  p.  102.) 

The  antecedent  of  <i>  is  not  OScrros,  but  the  whole  phrase  SiEacbSqaccv 
Si'  uSorro;.  Not  the  water  as  such,  but  the  salvation  of  Noah  and  his 
family  ‘through  water’  is  the  type,  the  prophetic  image  of  the  salvation 
which  is  brought  to  Christians  ‘through  water’,  in  baptism.  ovtItuttov 
is  here  used  of  the  substantial  reality  which  is  foreshadowed  in  the 
type;  in  Hebrew  9:24  it  is  used  inversely,  of  the  symbol  which  points  to 
a  higher  reality.  The  attitude  to  O.T.  story  on  which  the  entire  analogy 
rests  is  defined  in  1  Corinthians  io:6ff. 

vuv)  ‘now’  —  may  be  taken  as  the  correlative  of  ttote  (v.  20)  —  ‘of  old’;  or 
more  vividly,  in  reference  to  the  baptism  which  has  just  been  adminis¬ 
tered.  The  latter  sense  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  object  upas,  which  is 
far  better  attested  than  f|pfis. 

acojEi)  to  be  taken  in  close  connexion  with  Si'  dvccaTcto-Ecos  ’IqcroO 
XpiaroO;  cf.  1:3  —  avayEWTjaas  ...  Si’  avaardaEcos  ’Ir|ao0  XpiarouEK 
VEKpcov.  For  this  writer,  as  for  St.  Paul  (Rom.  6:4ff;  Col.  2:11-12),  the 
saving  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  lies  in  that  it  applies  to  the  baptized 
the  benefits  of  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection;  the  outward  act  signi- 
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fies  a  spiritual  transformation  —  the  end  of  the  old  life  and  the 
inauguration  of  the  new. 

ou  aapKos  arroSEcrts  puuou)  ‘not  a  putting-away  of  the  filth  of  the 
flesh’  —  with  the  implication,  of  course,  that  the  baptism  was  done  by 
immersion;  such  a  phrase  would  be  meaningless  in  relation  to  a  baptism 
by  sprinkling.  (Cf.  Heb.  10:23  —  AeAouapevoi  to  era  pa  u6orri  KaOapcp 
—  ‘having  the  body  washed  with  clean  water’).  oap£  is  used  here  in  the 
literal  physical  sense.  The  phrase  contrasts  the  spiritually  effective 
Christian  baptism  with  Jewish  ritual  ablutions,  and  with  the  washings 
which  preceded  initiation  into  the  pagan  mysteries,  which  were  merely 
a  bodily  cleansing.  In  the  Christian  rite  also,  the  ‘filth  of  the  flesh’  was 
washed  away,  but  this  was  not  the  important  thing.  The  writer  of 
Hebrews,  in  the  verse  cited  above,  set  first  the  thought  of  the  cleansing 
of  hearts  from  an  evil  conscience  —  pEpavTiopevoi  Ta;  KapSias  duo 
awsi5f)CTE«s  uovripas  —  and  the  same  thought  is  in  the  mind  of  our 
writer,  but  he  does  not  make  it  explicit. 

ouvEi5f|<TE«s  aya0fjs  EUEpcoTT|pa  el?  0eov)  ‘a  petition  to  God  for  a  good 
conscience’.  As  Windisch  suggests  (Comm,  ad  loc.\  see  also  the  same 
writer’s  Taufe  und  Siinde,  Tubingen,  1908,  pp.  231-2),  this  appears  to  be 
a  reference  to  a  part  of  the  ritual  followed  in  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament,  a  prayer  addressed  to  God  by  the  convert,  asking  forgiveness 
and  inward  cleansing  and  the  power  to  live  in  accordance  with  His  will. 
The  ‘good  conscience'  is  a  conscience  liberated  from  the  burden  of 
guilt  and  dedicated  to  the  fulfilment  of  His  good  pleasure.  In  this  he 
bids  them  see  the  true  significance  of  the  sacrament  (cf.  tc<s  ywyas 
TiyvixoTEs,  1:22,  note). 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  is  the  true  interpretation.  iuEpcbrnpa 
and  the  corresponding  verb  iuEpwTdco  are  more  commonly  used  in  the 
sense  of  asking  a  question  than  of  making  a  request.  However,  the  verb 
is  found  in  the  latter  sense  in  Matthew  16:1,  and  in  Psalm  136  (i37):3 
(Nc'a  A,  et  al.),  and  the  simple  verb  spcoTctco  is  fairly  common  in  this  sense. 
The  only  other  suggested  rendering  that  is  at  all  attractive  is  that  of 
‘pledge’;  this  rests  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  word  in  one  or  two  papyri, 
in  contracts,  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  stipulatio  (see  M.  &  M.  sub  voc., 
and  the  new  Liddell  and  Scott,  9th  edition).  The  words  would  then 
mean  ‘a  pledge  made  to  God  out  of  a  good  conscience’(taking  awEi6f|Cjecos 
as  subjective),  or  ‘a  pledge  to  maintain  a  good  conscience’  (taking  the 
genitive  as  objective).  The  latter  sense  would  be  illustrated  from 
Pliny’s  Letter  to  Trajan  concerning  the  prosecution  of  Christians, 
where  he  reports  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  former  adherents, 
they  ‘bound  themselves  by  an  oath  not  for  any  criminal  purpose,  but 
that  they  would  commit  no  theft,  brigandage,  or  adultery,  that  they 
would  not  violate  their  word,  that  they  would  not  refuse  to  return  a 
deposit  when  called  upon  to  do  so’. 

aapKos  and  cruvetSf|CTECos  are  made  emphatic  by  their  position  at  the 
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head  of  the  respective  phrases;  baptism  has  to  do,  not  with  the  outward 
man,  but  with  the  inward,  the  whole  moral  personality. 

v.  22.  With  the  thought  of  Christ’s  Resurrection  is  now  linked  the 
thought  of  the  high  glory  to  which  He  has  been  exalted  (cf.  1:21).  The 
significance  of  the  Resurrection,  as  made  effectual  in  the  new  life  of  His 
followers,  through  baptism,  lies  in  His  elevation  to  the  place  of  supreme 
authority  over  the  whole  of  God’s  universe. 

ev  8e£iqj  0eoO)  ‘at  God’s  right  hand’  —  i.e.,  designated  as  God’s 
vicegerent,  as  the  King  unseen,  to  whom  is  committed  all  authority  and 
all  power.  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  said  that  the  words  are  not  used  in 
any  local  sense  ( dextra  Dei  est  ubique ).  The  imagery  is  derived  from  the 
statuary  of  Oriental  temples,  especially  Egyptian,  which  frequently 
represented  the  King  as  seated  at  the  right  of  the  god,  signifying  both 
his  own  divinity  and  his  function  as  bearer  of  the  might  and  majesty 
of  the  divine  in  relation  to  the  world.  It  enters  into  the  language  of 
primitive  Christianity  by  way  of  Psalm  110:1  —  ‘Sit  thou  on  My  right 
hand,  until  I  make  thy  foes  thy  footstool’.  (See  the  remarks  of  C.  H. 
Dodd,  The  Apostolic  Preaching ,  pp.  23-4.) 

The  ideas  of  the  Resurrection,  the  Ascension,  and  the  Session  of 
Christ  at  God’s  right  hand  are  always  closely  linked  together  in  the  New 
Testament;  they  are,  in  fact,  aspects  of  a  single  thought,  and  there  are 
traces  of  a  stage  in  Christian  thinking  in  which  they  were  not  differen¬ 
tiated.  (See  the  remarks  of  Amos  Wilder  in  his  article  ‘Variant  Tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  Resurrection  in  Acts’,  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  Vol. 
lxii,  Part  IV  [December,  1943],  p.  307.)  The  Session  is  sometimes 
related  particularly  to  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  spiritual  gifts 
communicated  to  the  Church  (Acts  2:33-35;  Eph.  4:7-8);  elsewhere,  to 
His  office  as  Intercessor  for  us  (Rom.  8:34;  Heb.  9:24),  or  more  gener¬ 
ally,  to  His  office  as  High  Priest  (Heb.  8:iff.);  but  more  frequently,  the 
emphasis  is  upon  His  power,  His  dignity,  and  His  victory  over  the 
powers  of  evil  (Matt.  26:64  and  parallels;  Acts  7:55;  Phil.  2:9-11; 
Eph.  1:20-24;  Heb.  12:2). 

dyytAcov  Kai  s^ouortov  Kal  Buv&jiecov)  ‘angels  and  principalities  and 
powers’  —  under  these  three  heads  he  embraces  all  ranks  of  spiritual 
beings.  These  classifications,  sometimes  much  more  elaborate,  extend¬ 
ing  to  seven  classes,  are  a  commonplace  of  later  Judaism;  they  are 
mentioned  several  times  in  the  New  Testament  with  some  variations 
(1  Cor.  15:24;  Eph.  1:21;  Col.  1:16;  2:15;  et  al.).  The  words  are  per¬ 
haps  to  be  taken  as  meaning  both  good  spirits  and  evil  spirits,  the 
powers  of  heaven  and  the  powers  of  hell;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
thought  is  of  the  powers  of  evil  that  are  overthrown  by  Christ  in  His 
victory  over  death.  Cf.  1  Corinthians  15:24  —  otccv  Kcrrapyfia^  -rraaov 
dpXpv  Kal  traaav  ifjoucrlav  Kal  Buvapiv,  where  Christ  is  to  ‘put  down 
every  dominion  and  every  principality  and  power’,  with  the  clear  impli¬ 
cation  that  these  are  all  enemies  to  be  destroyed;  and  still  more  clearly 


Colossians  2:15  —  ontEKSuadpevos  tocs  apyas  Kai  t as  E^ouaias,  eSeiy- 
pccTiaev  ev  irappriaig,  0piapflEUCTas  outous  ev  ccutco  —  ‘(God)  having 
disarmed  the  dominions  and  principalities,  made  an  open  show  of  them, 
triumphing  over  them  by  Him’.  The  thought  will  then  be  that  all  the 
spiritual  powers  which  were  arrayed  against  God  have  now  been  over¬ 
thrown  by  Christ  and  made  subject  to  Him,  and  can  therefore  have  no 
more  power  over  His  followers. 

After  in  dextera  Dei ,  the  Vulgate  adds  deglutiens  mortem  ut  vitae 
aeternae  heredes  efficeremur  (swallowing  up  death,  that  we  might  be 
made  heirs  of  life  eternal)  —  ‘apparently  from  a  Greek  original  which 
had  the  aorist  participle  Korrcariwv’  (Hort,  among  his  ‘Noteworthy  Re¬ 
jected  Readings’).  The  clause  was  also  in  the  (pre-Vulgate)  text  used 
by  St.  Augustine.  There  is  some  indication  of  its  presence  in  the 
Armenian  version  also,  following  oupccvdv  (Tischendorff8).  Harnack 
reconstructs  the  underlying  Greek  as  KorraTncbv  (tov)  Savcrrov,  iva  3007)5 
aicovfou  KXripovopoi  yevr|6copev,  and  argues  strongly  that  it  should  be 
regarded  as  authentic  ( Zur  Revision,  pp.  83-6).  Certainly,  it  is  no 
ordinary  gloss.  The  expression  KOTormobv  0ocvotov  is  most  unusual; 
it  derives  from  the  non-Septuagintal  version  of  Isaiah  25:8  which  was 
known  to  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  15:54— KorreiroeTi  6  Qdvorro;  el;  vIkoj— 
‘Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory’;  cf.  2  Cor.  5:4).  For  the  iva  clause, 
cf.  Titus  3  7  (where  the  context  again  refers  to  salvation  through  baptism 
vv.  5-6)  —  iva  .  .  .  xAripovopoi  yevr|0wpev  kot’  eAiriSa  jcofjs  aicovlou. 

The  conjecture  that  the  passages  bearing  upon  the  Descent  (3:19-21 
and  4:6)  are  glosses,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  original  text  of  the 
Epistle,  hardly  deserves  serious  consideration.  Not  only  is  there  no 
manuscript  authority  for  rejecting  them,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
style  or  diction  to  betray  the  hand  of  a  glossator. 
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4  1  XpiCTTOO  OUU  TTQtQoUTOS  CTapKl  Kal  U(IE1S  TT)V  aUTTlV  ivvoiav 
OTrAiaaaQe,  oti  6  Tra&cbv  aapKi  TT^traurai  apapTlas,  2  eIj  t6  ptik£ti 
dtv0pco7Tcov  £Tn0u|ilais  aAAa  0EAf|pcm  0eoO  t6v  ettIAoittov  fv  aapKi  picoaai 
Xpovov.  3  apKETOS  yap  6  irapEAT|Au0cbs  XP°V°S  to  |3oOAr|pa  tcov  e0vcov 
KOTEipydaflai,  ttettopeupevous  ev  aaEAyElais,  ETn0up(ais,  oivo9Auyiais, 
Ktopois,  ttotois,  Kai  o0e|jl(tois  EiScoAoAaTplais.  4  ev  &  £evi  jovTai  pf) 
awTpEXovTcov  upwv  eis  ttiv  aurnv  Tfjs  daoo-Has  avdyvaiv,  pAaacpr|- 
PoOvtes-  ‘  oi  onroScbaouaiv  Aoyov  tco  erolpcos  eyovTi  KpTvai  jcovTas 
Kai  VEKpous.  *  eis  touto  yap  Kai  VEKpois  eur)yyEA(a0r|,  iva  Kpi0coai  pev 
Karra  dv0p<i)7rous  aapKi,  jwai  8£  koto  0eov  m/Eupan. 


Since  Christ ,  then,  suffered  in  the  flesh,  do  you  also  arm  yourselves 
with  the  same  mind  —  for  he  that  has  suffered  in  the  flesh  has  ceased 
from  sin  —  that  you  may  no  longer  live  for  the  desires  of  men  but  for 
the  will  of  God,  for  the  remainder  of  your  time  in  the  flesh.  For  the 
bygone  time  is  sufficient  to  have  spent  in  doing  the  pleasure  of  the 
Gentiles,  to  have  walked  in  ways  of  sensuality,  lust,  drunkenness, 
revelry,  drinking-bouts,  and  the  unholy  practices  of  idolatry.  Herein 
they  find  it  strange  that  you  do  not  plunge  with  them  into  the  same 
torrent  of  vice  —  blasphemers  that  they  are  —  they  shall  give  account 
to  Him  who  stands  ready  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead.  For  it 
was  to  this  end  that  the  gospel  was  preached  to  the  dead  also,  that 
though  they  were  judged  according  to  men  in  the  flesh,  they  may  live 
according  to  God  in  the  spirit. 


1  iraflowTOS  BC  1739  vg  sah)+uirep  uptov  N*  69.  syrP :  +uirsp  qpwv  A 


, _  ,  pouAniia)  EeAtiva  KLP  69.  q  KaTeipyaaQai)  k _ r, _  , 

ui-rropEupevous)  TTOpEuotiEvous  X  2412.  4  flAaaipTiiiouv-res)  Kai  pAaoiprmouaiv  X* 

C*  syrp  (?)  2  01  atroSuaovoiv  Aoyov)  om  X*  EyoVTi  Kpivai)  KpivovTi  B  614. 


v.  i.  XpiaToO  ouv  iraOovTos  aapxi)  The  thought  returns  to  verse  18 
of  the  preceding  chapter,  taking  up  the  double  thought  of  irEpi  apapTicov 
ettoOev  and  0ovotco0e1s  aapKi.  ‘Death  in  the  flesh’  is  the  climax  and 
consummation  of  the  ‘suffering  for  sins’;  accordingly,  ttocOovtos  here 
includes  the  thought  of  the  death  of  Christ,  or  rather,  presents  that 
thought  in  relation  to  the  general  context  (suffering  for  righteousness’ 
sake). 

tt)v  ocCrrriv  evvoiav  OTrAiaaafle)  ‘arm  yourselves  with  the  same  mind’  — 
i.e.,  reckon  yourselves  as  having  ‘suffered  in  the  flesh’,  as  having  died 
to  this  present  life,  as  He  did.  Cf.  Romans  6:10-11  — oyap  drniOavev,  Trj 
apapTia  drrr£0avEV  Ecpdnra^  . . .  outcos  Kai  upels  Aoyi  jeo0e  fauTous  vexpous 
pev  Trj  apapTfqt,  etc.  —  ‘In  that  He  died,  He  died  unto  sin  once  for  all . .  .; 
even  so  do  you  also  reckon  yourselves  dead  to  sin’;  also  Philippians  3:10 
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—  tou  yvcovai  acurov  . .  .  kou  Koivcovlav  TraOqpaTcov  cxOtou,  cruppop- 
(pijopevos  Tcp  0otv<5rrcp  auTou  —  ‘that  I  may  know  Him  .  .  .  and  fellow¬ 
ship  in  His  sufferings,  being  shaped  with  Him  in  the  pattern  of  His 
death’.  This  ‘death’  to  the  old  life  is  an  iwoia  for  the  Christian  —  a 
mental  concept  of  himself  as  ‘crucified  with  Christ’  — as  having  made  an 
end,  in  imagination  and  thought,  of  the  life  of  the  flesh,  and  having 
begun  to  value  the  life  of  the  spirit,  the  new  life  which  is  lived  in  and 
with  Christ,  as  the  only  true  life  (cf.  Gal.  2:20).  When  the  Christian 
has  learned  so  to  regard  himself,  he  is  ‘armed’  for  the  struggle,  inwardly 
fortified  against  every  assault  of  his  spiritual  enemies.  Accepting  for 
himself  the  sentence  of  death  as  already  executed  (cf.  i  Cor.  i  :g  and 
context),  he  will  not  be  overcome  by  the  lesser  tribulations  which  he 
may  have  to  undergo. 

oti  6  Troc0cbv  crapKi  irfrravTCti  apapTias)  ‘for  he  that  has  suffered  in 
the  flesh  has  ceased  from  sin’  —  certainly  a  proverbial  expression,  found 
in  a  different  wording  in  Romans  6:7— 6  yotp  &Tro0avcov  SeSixalcoTai  otto 
tt];  apapTfas  —  ‘for  he  that  has  died  is  freed  from  the  claims  of  sin’. 
The  proverb,  in  ordinary  usage,  may  have  meant  little  more  than  our 
‘Death  pays  all  debts’;  or  it  may  have  been  a  Greek  equivalent  for  the 
Latin  ‘De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum’.  In  the  form  in  which  it  is  given 
here,  it  may  in  some  circles  have  been  given  an  application  to  martyr¬ 
dom,  in  the  sense  of  the  doctrine  that  martyrdom  atones  for  sin  and 
wins  the  reward  of  forgiveness.  But  in  the  context,  this  writer  is  relating 
it  to  the  thought  which  he  is  unfolding  —  that  to  ‘suffer  in  the  flesh’  as 
Christ  ‘suffered  in  the  flesh’  means  for  us  the  ending  of  the  life  of  sin 
and  the  beginning  of  the  new  life  of  goodness.  There  is  here  a  double 
play  upon  words;  both  the  participle  iraOcbv  and  the  noun  oap§  are 
used  in  two  senses— iraOcbv  of  actual  physical  suffering,  the  theme  from 
which  the  discussion  starts  (3:14,17),  and  also  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
experience  of  crucifixion  with  Christ,  the  Iwoia  which  is  to  determine 
all  life  for  the  Christian;  adp£  of  the  physical  body  (in  which  the  Lord 
suffered),  and  also  of  the  sinful  nature,  the  Ego,  ‘our  old  man’  (Rom. 
6:6),  which  must  be  given  over  to  death  with  Christ,  that  the  life  of  the 
spirit  which  we  derive  from  Him  may  be  given  full  freedom  within  us. 
At  this  point,  the  connexion  with  the  theme  of  ‘suffering  for  righteous¬ 
ness’  sake’  has  become  little  more  than  verbal;  the  writer  has  become 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  significance  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  trans¬ 
formation  which  is  figured  in  baptism. 

v.  2.  els  to  .  .  .  picocrai  ypovov)  a  final  clause,  dependent  upon 
6irAlaaa0E.  The  unusual  phrase  (JiiSaai  ypovov  is  perhaps  intended  to 
suggest  the  secondary  and  transitory  character  of  the  life  still  to  be  lived 
on  earth;  the  verb  jaco  being  reserved  for  the  higher  life,  which  is  not 
lived  merely  for  a  time  (tov  ETriAoiTrov  ypovov),  nor  ‘in  the  flesh’.  This 
outward  life,  however,  though  it  be  secondary,  is  none  the  less  to  be 
governed  by  the  same  principles  as  the  inward  life;  it  is  not  to  be  at 
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the  mercy  of  vagrant  desires,  of  mere  human  passion  and  impulse,  but 
is  to  be  subject  to  the  will  of  God. 

v.  3.  dtpKETos)  ‘sufficient’  —  a  meiosis\  the  sense  is,  of  course,  ‘more  than 
sufficient’,  ‘far  too  much’.  It  is  not  possible  to  subtract  from  the  time 
that  has  already  been  spent  in  evil  courses,  but  at  least  there  need  be  no 
further  waste  of  life  in  the  pursuit  of  vanity  and  vice.  6  TrapEAr|Au0cbs 
Xpovos  is  set  over  against  tov  eiriAonrov  xpovov;  the  conversion  to  Christ 
divides  their  past  life  which  has  been  misdirected  and  misspent  from 
their  remaining  days  upon  earth  which  are  to  be  dedicated  to  the  only 
true  good.  The  three  perfects  —  TrotpEAT|Au0cbs,  KcrreipyaoBai,  ttetto- 
Peuuevous  —  one  after  another  emphasize  the  thought  that  this  past  of 
theirs  is  a  closed  chapter;  that  part  of  the  story  is  over  and  done  with. 
The  language  here  indicates  once  again  that  those  who  are  addressed 
stand  precisely  at  the  turning-point  of  life  which  is  marked  by  baptism; 
and  also  that  they  were  converts  from  paganism,  not  from  Judaism. 

to  (3ouArma  twv  IOvwv)  'the  will  of  the  Gentiles’  —  as  opposed  to 
0eAt|UC<  0eoO  —  ‘the  will  of  God’.  In  the  old  life,  their  conduct  was 
subject  to  the  mass  will,  swayed  by  the  ill-directed  tyranny  of  common 
custom  and  public  opinion,  and  that,  of  a  society  alienated  from  God. 

On  the  catalogue  of  vices  cf.  Romans  13:13-14;  Galatians  5:20-21. 
The  plurals  are  concrete;  ‘acts  of  sensuality’,  etc.  dOsph-ois  elScoAoAa- 
Tpiai;,  ‘abominable  practices  of  idolatry’  — suggests  not  the  mere  wor¬ 
shipping  of  idols,  though  that  in  itself  is  regarded  as  a  moral  offence  — 
but  rather  the  dark  and  shameful  practices  which  too  often  had  a  place 
in  the  cult.  &0ehitos  means  not  so  much  ‘illegal’  as  ‘unholy’  —  violating 
the  divine  ordering  of  life  (contrary  not  to  vopos,  but  to  the  more 
fundamental  0£pis). 

v.  4.  ev  <£)  The  relative  is  of  course  in  the  neuter,  and  as  in  1:6,  it 
attaches  rather  loosely  to  the  whole  thought  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
especially  to  the  sense  brought  out  so  strongly  in  the  perfects,  that 
Christians  have  ceased  to  comply  with  the  evil  customs  of  paganism  — 
‘In  respect  of  your  abandonment  of  these  vicious  practices,  they  find  it 
strange’,  etc.  fjevljopoci  —  ‘find  strange’,  includes  the  thought  of  ‘take 
offence’,  as  ignorant  people  often  feel  an  unreasonable  resentment  at 
anything  that  does  not  fit  into  the  pattern  of  life  familiar  to  them, 
especially  at  a  conscientious  refusal  to  participate  in  common  diversions. 
The  matter  of  this  resentful  astonishment  is  expressed  by  the  genitive 
absolute  which  follows. 

owrpEXovrcov)  literally,  ‘running  with’  them;  the  metaphor  suggests 
the  thought  of  joining  in  a  mad  race.  TpExco  is  used  several  times  in  the 
New  Testament  of  the  moral  effort  of  Christians;  we  are  encouraged  to 
‘run  the  race  that  is  set  before  us’  (Heb.  12:1);  so  to  ‘run,  that  (we)  may 
obtain  (the  prize)’  (1  Cor.  9:24;  cf.  also  Gal.  2:2;  5:7;  Phil.  2:16).  But  in 
this  passage,  the  thought  is  of  the  expenditure  of  energy  on  immoral 
ends,  in  a  ‘pouring-out  of  dissolute  living’.  aacoTla  — the  noun  is 
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formed  upon  the  verbal  cktcotos  from  the  obsolete  crocco  (ccojco)  —  ‘save’, 
with  the  negativing  particle  a;  (cf.  jtov  oktcotcos,  of  the  prodigal  —  ‘in 
riotous  living’  — Lk.  15:14).  The  sense  is  therefore  ‘that  which  is 
ruinous  to  health’,  ‘dissolute,  profligate  living’,  dvayucns  —  literally,  ‘a 
pouring  forth’  —  sometimes  used  in  the  concrete  sense  of  a  lake,  an 
estuary,  or  a  swamp,  as  of  that  which  is  formed  by  the  pouring  forth  of 
waters,  sis  tt;v  ocuttiv  daornars  ava^ya iv  may  then  have  the  sense  ‘into 
the  same  wide-spreading  river  of  dissipation’.  It  seems  better,  however, 
to  retain  more  of  the  active  verbal  sense  of  avccxucris,  and  to  take  aacoxia? 
as  an  objective  genitive  — 'outpouring  of  profligacy’;  with  the  thought  of 
the  life  of  paganism  as  a  feverish  pursuit  of  evil,  wherein  men  vie  with 
one  another  in  pouring  forth  profligate  living. 

PAao9Tipo0vTes)  In  ordinary  Greek  usage,  the  verb  is  not  used 
exclusively  in  the  sense  of  speaking  evil  of  sacred  things,  but  of  defaming 
or  reviling  in  any  context.  It  is  seldom  used  absolutely.  In  Lxx  and 
N.T.,  likewise,  it  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  ‘revile’  or  ‘taunt’, 
with  an  object  in  the  accusative  (as  in  Lk.  33:39),  or  absolutely  (as 
in  Lk.  23:65).  This  general  sense  may  be  intended  in  this  passage  also. 
The  author  has  referred  several  times  to  the  slander  and  reviling  which 
was  directed  against  Christian  believers,  and  it  is  possible  that  here  he 
wishes  to  say  that  astonishment  at  the  new  standards  of  conduct  which 
govern  the  Christian  finds  expression  in  bitter  and  scornful  words.  But 
this  thought  would  be  more  naturally  expressed  by  the  co-ordinate 
kcu  pAocacpriuoOCTiv  (R*  C*  1739  et  minusc.  al.  pc.)  than  by  the  participle, 
which  has  far  stronger  textual  support  (AB«CC2KLP  69.  q  vss.). 
Adopting  the  latter  reading,  it  seems  better  to  take  the  word  in  the 
specific  sense  of  ‘blaspheming’  (as  in  the  accusation  laid  against  Jesus, 
Matt.  9:3;  16:65),  and  to  treat  the  participle  as  a  substantive,  used  as  an 
interjection  —  ‘blasphemers!’  The  attitude  of  hostile  amazement,  the 
failure  to  recognize  the  divine  and  heavenly  quality  of  the  new  life  is  a 
kind  of  blasphemy  against  the  God  from  whom  that  life  proceeds.  This 
thought  leads  naturally  to  the  minatory  declaration  which  follows. 

v.  5.  oi  cotoScoctouctiv  A6yov)  ‘who  shall  give  account’— i.e.,  shall  be 
compelled  to  answer  for  their  blasphemous  scorn  of  the  good  life  of 
Christian  faith.  Aoyov  onroSiSovai  is  the  converse  of  Aoyov  outeTv— 
‘call  to  account’  (3:15).  The  Christian  may  be  called  to  account  before 
an  earthly  tribunal;  his  enemies  will  be  called  to  account  before  the 
tribunal  of  heaven,  tco  froipcos  eyovn  Kplvai— ‘to  Him  that  stands 
ready  to  judge’  (living  and  dead).  The  imminence  of  the  great  Day  is 
stressed  here  in  relation  to  its  aspect  of  wrath,  as  in  1:6  in  relation  to  its 
aspect  of  salvation.  He  who  ‘stands  ready  to  judge’  is  Christ;  cf.  Acts  1 : 
42-OUT05  toxiv  6  cbpiOpEVOS  into  TOU  6eo0  KplTf|S  JCOVTCOV  KOtl  VEKpCOV — 
‘This  is  He  that  is  ordained  by  God  to  be  Judge  of  living  and  dead’;  cf. 
Acts  17:31;  2  Tim.  4:1  (where  Christ’s  coming  in  power,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  His  Kingdom  are  related  to  His  future  judging  of  ‘living  and 
dead’);  and  3  Clement  1:1.  The  New  Testament  writers  also  speak  of 
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God  Himself  as  the  Judge  (cf.  1:17;  2:23);  but  where  the  Judgment  is 
proclaimed  as  imminent,  it  is  usually  conceived  as  one  phase  of  ‘the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ’;  God  judges  the  world  by  Him.  As  the 
‘salvation’  which  will  fulfil  the  hopes  of  Christians  is  ‘ready  to  be 
revealed’,  with  its  attribution  of  ‘praise  and  honour  and  glory’  to  the 
faithful  (1:7,  13),  so  He  to  whom  their  enemies  must  give  account 
‘stands  ready  to  judge’.  His  revelation  in  glory,  which  brings  the  fullness 
of  divine  grace  to  His  followers,  brings  at  the  same  time  ineluctable 
condemnation  to  those  that  have  harassed  them. 

The  alternative  reading  §toih«s  Kplvovri  can  hardly  commend  itself 
except  on  an  extravagant  overvaluation  of  Codex  Vaticanus.  The  weight 
of  evidence  is  overwhelmingly  against  it.  It  is,  of  course,  capable  of 
interpretation,  in  the  sense  that  God  is  always  awake  to  the  activities  of 
evil  men  and  is  even  now  judging  them;  but  this  is  not  in  keeping  with 
the  use  of  the  future  in  the  governing  verb. 

3<5vTas  xai  vkpous)  The  thought  that  the  Judgment  involves  ‘living 
and  dead’  is  not  particularly  pertinent  to  the  assurance  of  the  condem¬ 
nation  that  awaits  the  blasphemers,  who  are  not  dead  but  living.  It  is 
introduced  with  the  sound  of  a  familiar  stock  phrase,  and  the  mention 
of  the  dead  as  the  objects  of  judgment  facilitates  the  transition  to  the 
thought  of  the  next  verse. 

v.  6.  els  touto  yap  xai  vexpoTs  !ur)yyeMa0Ti>  ‘For  to  this  end  the 
gospel  was  preached  to  the  dead  also’.  The  connection  of  thought  is  not 
entirely  clear,  vexpols  must  have  the  same  connotation  as  the  preceding 
vexpuv;  i.e.,  it  must  mean  all  the  dead  from  the  beginning  of  time,  all 
that  are  to  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God.  It  is  quite  inadmis¬ 
sible  to  take  it  as  meaning  only  those  who  have  lived  and  died  since  the 
coming  of  Christ,  and  have  heard  the  Gospel  preached  in  their  lifetime. 
The  thought  must  therefore  be  associated  with  Christ’s  Descent  into 
Hades  and  his  preaching  to  the  ‘spirits’  (3:19).  The  y&p  then  appears 
to  relate  the  universality  of  the  Judgment  to  the  universal  proclamation 
of  the  Gospel;  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living  will  stand  before  the  Judge, 
because  they  too  have  had  the  Gospel  preached  to  them.  Yet  the  writer 
appears  to  move  quickly  from  the  menace  of  the  condemnation  that 
awaits  blasphemers  to  the  more  congenial  thought  of  the  life-giving 
power  which  attends  the  Gospel  proclamation.  The  Gospel  is  preached 
to  the  dead  ‘in  order  that  they  may  live  according  to  God  in  the  spirit’ 
(John  5:25).  xpi0coCTi,  though  co-ordinate  with  jcocti  in  construction,  is 
best  taken  as  subordinate  in  thought  (almost  =  xpi06VTEs),  and  the 
difficult  phrase  xpi0coai  hev  xcrra  avOpobirous  crapxl  seems  to  mean  simply 
‘though  they  have  died,  as  all  men  must  die’  —  death  itself  being  re¬ 
garded  as  God’s  judgment  on  sin  (cf.  Rom.  5:i2ff.).  jcoq  —  of  the  true 
life,  the  life  eternal;  it  is  lived  xerra  0eov,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  the 
natural  life  of  man,  but  depends  upon  the  new  relationship  to  God  which 
is  established  through  the  response  of  faith  to  the  Gospel. 
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7  n&VTcov  Se  to  teAo;  qyyixEV.  a&xppovfiaaTE  ouv  xoti  vfiyare  els 
TTpoaeuxAs.  8  irpo  ttovtcov  ttiv  eis  frxuTOVS  ayonrnv  EKTevfj  lyovTES, 
6ti  aycrn-ri  xoAuittei  -n-AfjOos  apapTioov  9  9iAo^evoi  els  aAAt|Aous  aveu 
yoyyuapoO-  10  Exaaros  xa0ri>s  iAa^ev  yapiapa,  els  laurou;  ocuto 
SiockovoOvtes  cos  xaAol  oixovopoi  iroixiAris  yapiTOS  0eoO.  11  el  tis  AoAeT, 
cos  Aoyia  0eou-  ei  tis  8ioxoveT,  cos  e?  iayuos  fjs  x°PhYei  6  0eos'  Iva  iv 
traCTiv  8o5<5cjT|Toci  6  0eos  8ia  ’IricroO  XpiaroO,  &  eotIv  t)  So^a  xai  to 
Kporros  els  tous  aicovocs  toov  alcovcov.  apr|v. 

The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand;  you  must  therefore  cultivate 
sobriety  and  alertness  of  spirit,  that  you  may  give  yourselves  to  prayers. 
Above  all,  keep  your  love  for  one  another  deep  and  strong,  for  love 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  Be  hospitable  to  one  another  without 
complaint.  The  several  gifts  that  you  have  received,  let  each  and  all 
spend  in  mutual  service,  as  good  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of 
God:  —  if  one  preaches,  let  it  be  as  the  oracles  of  God;  if  one  serves, 
let  it  be  as  in  the  strength  that  God  supplies;  —  that  in  all  things 
God  may  be  glorified  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  is  glory  and 
dominion  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 

7  7Tpoff€uxas)  pr  TO ts  q  8  ttovtcov)  +  6e  q  ko^utttei)  xaXuyei  NLP  69.  q 
9  yoyyvapou)  yoyyuaptov  KLP  69.  q 

This  is  quite  obviously  a  peroration;  apart  from  the  doxology 
and  Amen,  the  whole  tone  of  the  paragraph  suggests  the  conclusion 
of  a  discourse,  not  an  intermediate  stopping-place.  Moreover,  it 
suggests  a  regular  and  tranquil  communal  activity  of  worship  and 
mutual  service,  undisturbed  by  the  Trupcoois  which  sheds  its  lurid 
glow  over  the  verses  immediately  following. 

v.  7.  ‘The  end  of  all  things’  means,  of  course,  the  great  consumma¬ 
tion  for  which  Christians  wait  and  hope— the  end  of  this  present  evil  age, 
and  the  coming  of  Christ  in  glory  to  establish  His  Kingdom.  Cf.  the 
prayer  of  the  Didache  (X,  6)  —  ‘May  grace  come,  and  this  world  pass 
away’;  and  the  frequent  appeals  in  the  Gospel  and  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  and  indeed  in  all  the  literature  of  the  early  church,  to  the 
imminence  of  the  end.  The  expectation  is  held  forth  in  part  as  a  warning 
against  slackness  (e.g.,  Apoc.  2:5;  Lk.  12:35-40;  and  in  numerous 
parables);  and  in  part  as  a  consolation  and  an  encouragement  to  endure 
to  the  end,  in  times  of  difficulty  (e.g.,  Apoc.  3:11-12,  and  indeed  the 
entire  book;  1  Thess.  5:4®.) 

One  of  the  ancient  Fathers  (unnamed),  cited  in  Cramer’s  Catenae, 
Vol.  viii,  pp.  75-6,  takes  this  phrase  as  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding 
paragraph,  and  interprets  t6  tIAos  personally,  of  Christ. —  6  ocutos 
yap  t£Aos-  coote  av  toO  jTyroupfvov  teAouj  -trap’  "EAAriaiv,  oti 
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TTOTepov  Ecrriv  r|8ovr),  f|  g-mari'inr],  fj  0e«pia,  fi  apETf|,  f|  ocSuiKpopa, 
f|  oTi5riTroTE  AEyouor  91X00690^  iraiSes,  T)pas  eItteTv  oti  to  teAos 
ecttIv  6  Xpiaros.  Perfectly  true,  but  not  to  be  derived  from  this  passage 
of  i  Peter. 

f|yyiKEv)  ‘has  come  near’,  i.e.,  ‘is  at  hand’;  as  in  the  proclamation  of 
Jesus  —  fiyyiKEv  q  (JoktiAeIcc  tou  0eoO  (Mk.  1:15  and  parallels). 

aco9povf|CT0(TE,  vf|vpotTE)  The  two  verbs  are  closely  akin  in  sense;  cf. 
Hesychius,  vf|9Eiv=CTG09pov£iv  pico  (Knopf).  oco9povEiv  means  ‘to  be 
sound  in  mind’  (Mk.  5:15);  then  more  precisely,  ‘to  be  temperate’,  ‘to  be 
sober-minded’  (not  puffed  up  with  pride  —  Rom.  12:3),  ‘to  exercise  self- 
control’  (cf.  CTco9pcov  Kod  iyKpomfis  eocutoO— Plato,  Gorgias,  491  d).  The 
last  of  these  senses  is  the  best  here.  On  vi^eiv,  see  1:13,  note.  Here  it 
combines  the  thoughts  of  literal  sobriety,  abstinence  from  drunkenness 
(cf.  1  Thess.  5  7-8),  and  of  clear-headed  insight  which  sees  life  steadily  in 
the  light  of  eternity  and  of  the  impending  end  of  Time.  The  two  verbs 
together  suggest  a  disciplined  life,  with  all  the  faculties  under  control  and 
the  energies  unimpaired  by  any  kind  of  excess.  eR  TTpoaEuyAs  —  ‘unto 
prayers’  —  this  discipline  of  mind  and  body  is  not  a  matter  of  asceticism 
for  the  sake  of  asceticism;  it  is  enjoined  primarily  for  the  sake  of  the 
prayers  in  which  the  Christian  most  truly  realizes  his  communion  with 
God  and  his  fellowship  with  all  believers.  The  mental  and  moral 
discipline  which  is  required  for  the  life  of  prayer  is  then  defined  more 
concretely  as  the  cultivation  of  mutual  love,  the  maintenance  of  hospital¬ 
ity,  and  the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts  in  the  service  of  the  community. 
IX°vtes,  9iAo£evoi,  SiockovoOvtes  have  imperative  force;  there  is  a  loose 
subordination  to  ao^ppovijaaTE  .  .  .  vijiyorre,  but  in  effect  the  relation  is 
rather  one  of  co-ordination. 

v.  8.  irpo  tt&vtwv,  etc.)  The  characteristically  Christian  emphasis  on 
the  primacy  of  love;  cf.  1  :z2.  The  disciplined  life  that  prepares  men  for 
prayer  is  rooted  and  grounded  in  love;  the  true  askesis  is  the  cultivation 
of  a  loving  heart.  Those  who  are  united  in  their  prayers  to  God  must 
likewise  be  united  one  with  another  in  mutual  affection.  Iktevt)  — 
literally,  ‘strenuous’,  ‘intense’  —  a  predicate  accusative  —  the  mutual 
love  exists;  it  requires  to  be  maintained  strong  and  constant  (Bengel). 

dy&nri  kocAutttei  ttAt)0os  dpapTiwv)  ‘Love  covers  a  multitude  of  sins’. 
In  Didascalia  II,  3,  this  is  said  to  be  a  saying  of  Jesus— Et  sit  misericors 
et  benevolus  et  caritate  plentis,  quia  dicit  Dominus,  Caritas  operit  multitud- 
inern  peccatorum.  The  corresponding  Greek  text,  however,  substitutes 
John  13:35  —  ‘By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye 
love  one  another’.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  words  were  included  in 
some  early  collections  of  Logia  of  Jesus;  however  that  may  be,  it  was 
a  well-known  Christian  proverb.  The  derivation  from  Proverbs  10:12 
is  not  established;  Lxx  renders  the  verse  quite  differently  —  irdvTas  5£ 
tous  (if)  9iAoveiKo0irras  koAutitei  9iAla— and  it  is  unlikely  that  another 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  was  current,  in  the  words  found  here,  else  this 
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would  surely  have  found  its  way  into  some  Lxx  manuscripts.  Like  many 
proverbial  expressions,  it  is  employed  in  different  applications.  In  1 
Clement  49:5  it  occurs  in  a  hymn  in  praise  of  love,  modelled  in  part  upon 

1  Corinthians  13,  in  the  sense  that  ‘love  leads  us  to  forgive  over  and  over 
those  that  offend  against  us’.  This  is  probably  the  sense  in  which  it  is  to  be 
taken  here—  the  love  that  is  strong  and  constant  forgives  the  offending 
brother  ‘unto  seventy  times  seven’,  and  thus  the  bond  of  fellowship  is 
kept  unbroken.  But  the  words  may  also  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
the  spirit  of  love  is  rewarded  by  God’s  forgiveness  of  our  transgressions; 
cf.  Luke  7:47  —  ‘Her  sins,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven,  because  she 
loved  much’  (Tertullian,  Scorp.  6;  Origen,  On  Leviticus,  Homily  11,  4); 
and  this  is  the  sense  in  which  the  proverb  is  employed  by  the  writer  of 

2  Clement  (16:4).  The  KaXOyei  nAfjOo;  dpapTicov  of  James  5:20  is  not 
spoken  of  love,  but  of  the  man  who  ‘turns  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his 
way’;  here  too,  the  phrase  seems  to  mean  ‘shall  cover  a  multitude  of 
(his  own)  sins’  — ‘shall  receive  the  widest  forgiveness  of  God’.  The 
variant  koAO^ei  in  our  passage  (xLP  69,  1739.  q)  is  a  corruption  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  future  in  this  phrase  of  James. 

v.  9.  tpiAo^evoi  e!s  dAAf|Aous)  cf.  Romans  12:13— Tqv  (piAo^tviocv  6iwkov- 
tes.  Hospitality  was  always  a  sacred  duty  among  the  Greeks;  Zeus  himself, 
under  the  title  Zeus  Sevios,  guarded  the  sanctity  of  the  relation  between 
host  and  guest,  and  pursued  any  breach  of  hospitality  with  the  vengeance 
of  heaven.  In  early  Christian  times,  the  virtue  of  hospitality  was  highly 
prized,  partly  as  a  concrete  expression  of  the  love  which  looked  upon  all 
the  brethren  as  members  of  one  great  family;  and  partly  as  the  necessary 
means  of  providing  for  the  ministry  of  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists 
and  teachers  as  they  went  from  place  to  place  on  their  mission  to  the 
churches  (Heb.  13:1-2;  3  John,  5-8). 

dveu  yoy-yuopou)  (onomatopoetic)— ‘without  grumbling’  — another 
litotes ;  the  sense  is  positive  —  ‘with  gladness’.  The  plural,  which  has 
only  late  and  weak  attestation,  is  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
phrase  ycopis  yoyyuopwv  in  Philippians  2:14. 

In  practice,  the  injunctions  to  hospitality  were  obeyed  with  over¬ 
flowing  zeal;  the  welcome  given  to  travellers  was  so  generous  that 
Christians  were  often  the  victims  of  impostors,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  take  measures  to  protect  the  churches  against  the  impositions  of 
.  unscrupulous  men.  (Didache  xi-xii;  cf.  Lucian,  De  Morte  Peregrini  xvi; 
and  see  Harnack,  Mission  and  Expansion  of  Christianity  [E.  T.,  London 
and  New  York,  1908],  pp.  177®.) 

w.  10-11.  On  the  dedication  of  individual  gifts  to  mutual  service  cf. 
Romans  12:6-8,  and  the  excursus  on  ‘Spiritual  Gifts’  in  the  Comment¬ 
ary  by  Sanday  and  Headlam  (Romans,  I.C.C.,  1893),  p.  358;  cf.  also  1 
Corinthians  i2:4ff.  The  xccpicrpcrra  are  the  various  endowments  which 
God  imparts  to  all  the  members  of  the  community,  not  to  the  leaders 
alone;  natural  aptitudes  are  heightened,  and  new  powers  are  awakened 
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by  His  presence  with  us,  that  all  may  be  enabled  to  serve  the  community 
in  some  measure,  (i  Cor.  12:7  —  ek&otco  8£  816oTai  f)  <pocvEpcocns  toO 
uvEuporros  Trpos  to  aup9Epov.)  St.  Paul  speaks  of  a  wide  diversity  of  gifts: 
wisdom,  knowledge,  faith,  healing,  miracles,  prophecy,  discerning  of 
spirits,  ‘tongues’  and  interpretation  of  ‘tongues’  {ibid.  w.  8-10);  in 
Romans  i2:6ff.,  he  mentions  further  ‘ministry’  (Sioncovla),  teaching, 
exhortation,  sharing,  leadership,  works  of  mercy;  the  supreme  x&picrpa  is 
love  (1  Cor.  13).  The  writer  of  1  Peter  has  already  spoken  of  the 
primacy  of  love  (v.  8);  he  now  singles  out  for  special  mention  the  gifts  of 
speech  and  of  service,  though  the  employ  of  every  type  of  gift  is  a  form 
of  service  to  the  community— e1j  aAAf|Aous  outo  Siockovouvtes. 

WS  koAoi  oiKovoiiOi)  ‘as  good  stewards’  —  emphasizing  the  thought 
that  the  gifts  of  God  are  not  given  to  us  for  our  own  enjoyment,  as  a 
private  possession,  but  are  given  to  us  in  trust  for  the  community  of  His 
people.  Cf.  Luke  12:42;  1  Cor.  4:1-2.  kocAoi  —  of  manifest  excellence, 
exhibiting  the  attractiveness  of  fidelity  and  generosity. 

TtoiKtAris  x&piTOS  OeoO)  The  xapiopcrra  are  concrete  manifestations  of 
the  x&P'S  that  has  been  bestowed.  This  writer  makes  little  use  of  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  as  the  giver  of  the  xaploporra;  indeed,  it  is 
remarkable  how  little  he  understands,  or  at  least  how  little  he  applies, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  as  it  had  been  expounded  by  St.  Paul  (E.  F. 
Scott,  The  Spirit  in  the  New  Testament,  London,  N.  D.  [1923],  pp. 
226-7).  The  adjective  ttoikiAo;  suggests  both  richness  and  infinite 
variety,  with  an  undertone  of  the  harmonious  beauty  which  is  exhibited 
in  the  union  of  the  different  gifts. 

‘For  not  only  in  respect  of  the  possession  of  money  and  of  outward 
things  generally  is  he  that  has  more  bound  to  supply  the  needs  of  those 
that  are  in  want;  but  also  in  respect  of  superior  natural  endowments  and 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  none  would  say  that  aught  was  the  property 
of  him  that  held  it,  but  that  it  belonged  rather  to  his  neighbour  and  to 
him  that  stood  in  need  and  required  to  share  therein.’  —  oO  yap  povov 
etti  Tfjs  toov  xPnucrrcov  KTijaEtos  Kal  tcov  e^coGev  UTroxpechs  eotiv  6 
ttAeov  exoov  toTs  evSeecti  Tijv  xps(®v  irAripouv,  aAAa  Kai  ettI  tow  £k 

9OCTECOS  -TTAEOVEKTTlpdTCOV  Kal  TCOV  TOU  TTvEUpOTOS  ScOpECOV,  OUK  OV  TIS 

Enrol  toO  exovtos  T8iov  elvai  toOto,  paAAov  f|  tou  ttAtioIou  Kai  iv 
evSeio  kocGeottikotos  Kal  petexeiv  69e(Aovtos.  (Cramer,  Catenae,  Vol. 

VHI’  P’  77‘) 

v.  1 1 .  AoAeT)  in  the  context  must  be  interpreted  of  the  speaking  which 
is  charismatic;  i.e.,  the  preaching,  —  =  AoAeT  tov  Aoyov.  A6yia 
cannot  reasonably  be  taken  as  a  nominative  (Bigg),  but  must  be  an 
accusative,  object  of  an  unexpressed  imperative  (AaAcov).  The  thought  is 
not  that  the  common  conversation  of  Christians  should  be  cast  in 
Scriptural  language,  as  Bigg  suggests,  but  that  the  preaching  should 
declare  the  truth  that  God  imparts  —  the  message  should  be  presented 
as  ‘God’s  oracles’,  the  revelation  of  His  will  and  purpose  for  man 
declared  through  the  preacher. 
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SiotKOVEi)  likewise  of  charismatic  ‘service’,  the  term  here  embracing 
all  kinds  of  Christian  work  except  preaching. 

cos  Icr/uos,  etc.)  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  services  to  the  community 
are  to  be  performed,  without  any  conceit  of  one’s  own  powers,  but  in  the 
full  acknowledgment  that  the  strength  which  enables  one  to  serve  is 
derived  from  God. 

XopriyEi)  in  the  literal  sense  (from  x°P°s)  °f  ‘leading  the  dance’;  also 
of  expense  of  providing  a  chorus  at  the  public  festivals,  such  as  the  Great 
Dionysia  at  Athens;  then,  metaphorically,  of  providing  supply  for  an 
army  or  a  fleet;  and  in  a  more  extended  usage,  as  here,  of  providing 
the  necessary  means  for  a  variety  of  needs,  often  with  the  sense  of 
‘supplying  abundantly’.  (2  Cor.  9:10  —  xopfiynoEi  Kcci  TrArjQuvEl .  .  . 
Kod  ocO§t)ctei.)  The  verb  does  not  govern  a  genitive;  fjs  is  attracted  into 
the  case  of  its  antecedent. 

tv  iraaiv)  a  neuter;  cf.  i  Corinthians  10:31  —  TrdvTcc  els  8o£av  0eou 
ttoieIte.  In  the  exercise  of  the  gifts  with  which  God  has  endowed  us, 
we  are  not  to  vaunt  ourselves,  but  to  glorify  Him  to  whom  we  owe  all 
that  we  have.  The  Tvcc  clause,  however,  does  not  depend  exclusively 
on  the  injunctions  concerning  the  use  of  the  xaplopotToc;  rather,  it  sums 
up  the  thought  of  the  entire  paragraph,  and  is  less  a  final  clause  than  a 
new,  all-embracing  imperative  —  ‘In  all  things,  let  God  be  glorified’. 

81a  I.X.)  God  is  to  be  glorified  ‘through  Jesus  Christ’,  because  all  our 
relationships  with  Him  are  mediated  through  His  Son. 

The  doxology,  which  is  employed  again  in  much  the  same  form  in 
5:11  (though  the  text  in  the  latter  passage  is  uncertain)  marks  the  end 
of  the  baptismal  discourse. 

Kpdrros)  primarily ‘power’,  then ‘authority’,  ‘rule’,  ‘dominion’— some¬ 
times  also  ‘victory’  —  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  Pauline  doxologies,  but 
occurs  in  some  of  the  later  N.T.  writings  (Jude  25;  1  Tim.  6:16;  Apoc. 
1:6,  and  5:13).  The  thought  is  probably  of  the  victorious  power  which 
ensures  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  divine  purpose  for  the  world. 
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III.  THE  LETTER  PROPER 

With  verse  12,  we  are  immediately  conscious  of  a  change  in  the 
whole  atmosphere.  For  the  first  time,  we  find  reflected,  indeed 
vividly  portrayed,  the  living  situation  of  a  particular  community; 
the  writer  no  longer  deals  with  the  general  principles  of  Christian 
living  in  a  pagan  environment,  but  with  the  distress  and  terror 
occasioned  by  an  actual  persecution. 

Some  of  the  earlier  commentators  perceived  clearly  enough  that 
the  references  to  persecution  in  this  section  are  entirely  different 
from  those  that  we  have  examined  in  previous  passages  of  the 
Epistle.  (Kuhl  —  ‘hier,  anders  als  1:6;  3:14,  16,  von  thatsachlichen 
Leiden  die  Rede  ist’;  B.  Weiss  —  ‘Es  ist  namlich  hier  keineswegs 
von  den  Leiden  die  Rede,  die  einzelne  gelegentlich  treffen 
konnen,  sondern  von  dem,  welches  die  Gemeinde  als  solche 
trifft.’)  The  new  situation  which  here  emerges  is  interpreted  by 
these  two  scholars  in  the  light  of  their  erroneous  theory  that  the 
Epistle  is  very  early  (pre-Pauline)  and  that  it  is  addressed  to 
Jewish  Christians;  they  think  here  of  a  persecution  organized  by 
the  Roman  authorities,  and  suggest  that  the  bewildered  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  Asian  Christians  arises  from  the  fact  that  this  was  their 
first  experience  of  an  organized  Jewish  effort  to  root  out  Chris¬ 
tianity  from  the  nation,  and  their  first  realization  that  the  new 
faith  was  forcing  upon  them  a  complete  and  final  separation  from 
the  national  life  of  Judaism.  The  historical  context  which  they 
imagine  is  quite  impossible,  but  their  perception  has  not  been  at 
fault  in  noting  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  Epistle  the  writer  is 
speaking  of  a  persecution  which  strikes  the  churches  generally, 
and  that  the  feeling  of  astonishment  (fevijEcrSe),  the  sense  of 
something  strange  (££vov  ca/ppalvovTos)  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
situation  of  acute  crisis  has  arisen,  for  which  the  ordinary  trials 
of  life  in  a  heathen  environment,  the  arbitrary  blows  of  surly 
masters  and  even  occasional  prosecutions  before  a  magistrate,  were 
no  preparation. 
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12  ’AyocTnyroi,  pf|  ^evijectSe  Tfj  ev  upTv  m/pcbaEi  irpos  Trapaapov  upiv 
yivopivij,  tbs  £evou  upiv  aup[JaivovTos,  13  aAAa  ko0o  koivcoveIte  tois 
toO  Xpiorou  Tra0f)paaiv  yaipETE,  iva  Kai  ev  tt)  caroKaAOtfEi  Tfjs  Souris 
auTou  yapfjTE  ayaAAicbpEvoi.  14  ei  oveiSijectOe  ev  ovopan  XpiaroO, 
pctKotpioi,  oti  to  Tfjs  86£ns  (Kai  Suvapccos)  Kai  to  tou  0eoO  irvEupa 
Etp’  upas  ocvcnrauETai.  16  pfi  yap  tis  upcov  TracryETCo  cos  ipovEUS  f| 
kAeTTTTIS  f|  KOtKOTTOlOS  f|  cos  dAAoTpiETriaKOTTOS'  16  Ei  8e  cos  Xpiariavos, 
pf)  aiayuvEaQco,  So^ajETto  Se  tov  Geov  ev  tco  ovopan  toutco.  17  oti  6 
Kaipos  tou  ap£ao0ai  to  Kpipa  oaro  tou  oikou  tou  0eoO-  ei  6e  TrpcoTOv 
a<p’  fipcbv,  n  to  teAos  tcov  direiOouvTcov  tco  toO  0eou  EuayyEAtcp; 
1B  Kai  e!  6  SiKaios  poAis  acbjETai,  6  acrepris  Kai  apapTCoAos  ttou  9avEiTai ; 
18  coote  Kai  oi  irdaxovTES  Kara  to  0EAf|pa  tou  0eou  iricrrcp  ktIotij 
Trapan0Ea0coaav  Tas  cpuyas  outcov  §v  dyaOoTroitoc. 

Beloved ,  do  not  be  amazed  at  the  fiery  ordeal  that  is  raging  among 
you,  that  is  befalling  you  for  a  testing,  as  though  it  were  a  strange 
thing  happening  to  you;  but  rejoice,  in  that  you  are  sharing  in  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  that  you  may  rejoice  with  jubilation  also  in  the 
revelation  of  His  glory.  If  you  are  reviled  for  the  name  of  Christ, 
you  are  blessed,  for  the  spirit  of  glory  and  power,  even  the  Spirit  of 
God  rests  upon  you.  For  none  of  you  must  suffer  as  a  murderer  or 
thief  or  malefactor  or  as  an  agitator;  but  if  one  suffers  as  a  Christian, 
let  him  not  be  ashamed,  but  let  him  glorify  God  in  this  name.  For  it  is 
the  Time  of  the  commencing  of  the  Judgment:  it  has  begun  with  the 
house  of  God;  and  if  it  begins  first  with  us,  what  shall  be  the  end  for 
those  that  reject  the  Gospel  of  God?  And 

‘If  the  righteous  man  barely  finds  salvation 
Where  shall  the  impious  and  sinful  man  appear?’ 
Wherefore  let  those  that  are  suffering  according  to  the  will  of  God 
commit  their  souls  to  the  faithful  Creator,  in  uprightness. 

14  om.  ev  N*  Kai  Suvapecos)  om  BKL  69.  q  vg  amiat  et  codd.  al.  SyrP  Tert 
ClaUx  Oec  Thphyl  :  habent  N  (thsSuv.  outou)  ACPY  33.  1739.  2412. 
vg  clem  syrhl  sah  boh  Kai  to)  om  vgamiat  SyrP  avcnravETai)  ETravcm-avETai 
A  2412.  -f-KaTa  pev  aurous  pXaaqjripeiTai,  koto  8e  upas  5o£a£eTai  fin.  KLP  q 
vg  amiat  et  codd.  al.  sah  SyrP  Oec  Thphyl  16  oAXoTpieinaKOTros)  aXXoTpiO- 
eTTUXKOTTOs  q  :  aXXoTpios  etticfkottos  A  69.  18  ovopan)  pepei  q  17  o)  om  N  A 

T|pcov)  upcov  N*  69  18  aaepTis)  pr  8e  B*  syrhl  arm  apapTcoXos)  pr  o  NA 

19  ttiotw)  pr  COS  KLP  69  q  outcov)  om  B  ayaQoiroua  KBYKLP  69.  1739. 
2412.  q  sah  boh)  ayaOoTrouais  A  33  vg  syrr 

v.  12.  pf]  ^EvijeaBe)  ‘Do  not  be  astonished’.  The  outbreak  of  organized 
persecution  has  come  as  a  paralysing  shock,  and  the  first  effect  is  a 
numb  inability  to  understand  why  they  should  become  the  victims  of 
such  an  assault. 

tt)  . . .  Trupcbaei)  He  terms  the  persecution  a  ‘firing’,  metaphorically, 
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using  the  figure  of  the  refiner’s  fire  to  which  he  had  previously  made 
allusion  in  the  beginning  of  the  baptismal  Discourse  (1:7).  It  is  pos¬ 
sible,  though  it  cannot  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  metaphor  was  being 
given  a  terrible  pointing  by  actual  burnings  at  the  stake.  Christians  had 
been  burned  as  living  torches  in  the  persecution  under  Nero  (Tacitus, 
Annals,  Bk.  xv,  sec.  44);  and  the  records  of  persecutions  later  in  the 
second  century  speak  again  of  burnings  ( Martyrdom  of  Polycarp;  Letter 
of  the  Churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  etc.).  The  letter  of  Pliny,  however, 
does  not  suggest  that  such  a  punishment  would  be  inflicted  under  his 
jurisdiction;  and  Ignatius,  also  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  anticipates  that  he 
may  be  cast  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the  arena,  but  not  that  he  may  be 
burned.  The  choice  of  the  word  -rrupcocris,  therefore,  is  probably  not  to 
be  taken  as  conveying  any  implication  that  Christians  were  being 
sentenced  to  the  stake;  but  as  interpreting  all  the  sufferings  of  the 
persecution  as  a  searching  trial  of  the  faith  of  the  persecuted.  This  sense 
is  defined  more  precisely  in  the  predicate  which  follows— irpos  Treipaapov 
C/piv  yivopevq. 

§evou>  The  genitive  absolute  here  sets  forth  the  false  («s)  ground  of 
their  astonishment;  they  think  of  the  persecution  as  ‘a  foreign  thing’  — 
something  that  has  no  relation  to  their  life  in  Christ.  He  now  proceeds 
to  remind  them  that  on  the  contrary  such  an  ordeal  is  wholly  in  keeping 
with  their  profession  of  faith  in  Christ;  it  admits  them  to  fellowship 
with  Him  in  His  earthly  experience  of  suffering  at  the  hands  of  the  rulers 
of  this  world. 

v.  13.  koivooveIte) ‘you  share’— ‘you  have  fellowship’— a  new  bond 
of  Koivcovia  is  forged  through  the  endurance  of  persecution.  The  power 
of  this  thought  was  realized  again  and  again  in  the  long  ordeal  through 
which  the  Church  passed  in  the  ensuing  centuries.  The  Martyr  felt 
that  he  was  truly  made  one  with  Christ,  when  he  was  called  to  suffer 
for  His  sake.  The  thought  lies  implicit  in  the  saying  of  Jesus  that  who¬ 
ever  follows  Him  must  ‘take  up  his  cross’  (Matt.  16:24,  etc.),  and  in  the 
Johannine  saying  ‘If  the  world  hate  you,  you  know  that  it  hated  me 
before  it  hated  you  ...  If  they  persecuted  me,  they  will  persecute  you 
also’  (John  15:18-20).  It  was  the  perpetual  comfort  of  St.  Paul  in  all 
that  he  had  to  endure  (e.g.  Col.  1 :24— dvTccvcnrATipw  toi  uorEpfi  pcrra  tcov 
6A141ECOV  toO  XpioToO  ev  Trj  (rapid  pou;  Phil.  3:10— tou  yvcovai  ocut6v 
Kai  ...  Koivcovlav  Tra0r|p6Tcov  aCrroO);  and  it  is  brought  forward  in 
various  ways  in  many  later  references  to  martyrdom. 

yalpETE)  ‘rejoice’  —  cf.  Acts  5:41  —  ‘They  went  out  from  the  presence 
of  the  Sanhedrim  rejoicing  because  they  had  been  counted  worthy  to 
suffer  shame  for  the  Name’.  Cf.  James  1:2  —  ‘Count  it  all  joy  when  you 
fall  into  manifold  trials’  —  though  this  parallel  is  more  verbal  than  real, 
since  the  words  do  not  suggest  persecution,  but  the  general  hard 
experiences  of  life.  The  ground  of  rejoicing  lies  not  in  the  sufferings 
themselves  but  in  the  realization  of  unity  with  Christ  which  they  bring. 
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The  final  clause  does  not  depend  primarily  on  xcdpsTE,  but  rather  on 
koivcoveTte  toTs  toO  Xpiorou  iroc0r|pdTCov:  the  share  in  the  future 
glory  of  Christ  is  the  promised  counterpart  of  the  sufferings  that 
have  been  shared.  It  is  not  precisely  a  thought  of  reward,  but  rather  of 
an  inherent  compensation;  the  same  connection  of  participation  in 
present  sufferings  as  leading  to  participation  in  future  glory  belongs  to 
the  common  Christian  piety,  and  is  frequently  adduced  by  St.  Paul  also 
(Rom.  8:17  — EitTEp  awTrao)(opEV  Iva  Kai  auvSofaaQcopEv  —  ‘if  so  be 
that  we  suffer  with  Him,  that  we  may  also  be  glorified  with  Him’;  and 
note  in  the  following  verse  how  he  sets  ‘the  sufferings  of  the  present 
time’  over  against  ‘the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  for  us’).  In  the  later 
N.T.  writings,  cf.  especially  2  Tim.  2:11-12  — ‘If  we  suffer  with  Him, 
we  shall  also  live  with  Him;  if  we  endure,  we  shall  also  reign  with  Him’; 
and  the  same  thought  of  a  more  than  compensating  weight  of  glory  goes 
back  to  Jesus  Himself  in  the  saying  of  Matthew  10:32  —  ‘Whoever  shall 
confess  Me  before  men,  I  shall  also  confess  Him  in  the  presence  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.’  The  New  Testament  knows  nothing  of  a 
coldly  philosophical  devotion  to  virtue  for  virtue’s  sake;  it  sees  virtue  as 
consisting  ultimately  in  fidelity  to  the  living  God,  and  rests  in  the  con¬ 
fidence  that  God  will  ultimately  vindicate  the  faithful. 

iv  Trj  dcTTOKacMyei  Tfjs  8o£r|S  cpjtoO)  ‘in  the  revelation  of  His  glory’  — 
again,  as  in  1 7,  13,  of  Christ’s  manifestation  upon  earth  in  glory,  not  of 
a  heavenly  vision  to  be  attained  by  His  followers;  the  thought  of  this 
writer  still  moves  in  the  early  atmosphere  of  vivid  expectation  of  Christ’s 
coming  in  power. 

v.  14.  e!  dvEiSljeaSs .  . .  paxapioi)  clearly  appealing  to  the  well-known 
saying  of  Jesus  in  Matthew  5:11;  as  in  3:14  he  had  appealed  to  the 
saying  of  Matthew  5:10.  These  words  of  our  Lord  must  have  been 
known  to  the  writer  in  almost  the  very  form  in  which  they  have  been 
transmitted  to  us,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  our  Gospel  according  to 
St.  Matthew  was  itself  known  to  him.  ei  is  again  not  truly  conditional, 
but  positive  (=seeing  that);  cf.  2:3,  note.  oveiSIjeoDe  here  must  mean 
something  more  than  the  occasional  revilings  by  hostile  individuals 
which  are  mentioned  in  2:12  and  3:16;  in  this  context  it  suggests  rather 
the  shouting  fury  of  the  mob  that  spurs  the  magistrates  to  severity. 

ev  ovopori  XpicrroO)  literally  ‘in  the  name  of  Christ’  —  i.e.,  ‘for, 
because  of’  the  Name,  iv  is  anomalous  in  the  phrase  in  this  hostile 
sense;  everywhere  else  in  N.T.  it  implies  the  use  of  the  Name  by  a 
follower  or  friend;  here  one  would  expect  rather  8 lot  to  ovopot  (or  as  in 
Matt.  5:11  —  evekev).  The  proper  force  of  the  preposition  might  be 
retained  by  taking  oveiSijEoffE  not  as  a  passive  but  as  a  middle  —  ‘if 
you  undergo  reviling  in  the  name  of  Christ’  —  taking  the  prepositional 
phrase  of  the  attitude  of  the  Christians  who  are  reviled,  not  of  the  cause 
which  animates  the  revilers;  but  this  seems  even  more  strained  than  the 
other. 
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The  next  clause  —  oti  .  .  .  avonrauETai  —  is  difficult  in  itself,  and  the 
strangeness  of  the  phrasing  has  led  to  multiple  variations  in  transmission 
by  which  the  difficulty  is  intensified.  The  writer  is  here  building  upon  the 
words  of  Isaiah  11:2  (Lxx)  —  Kai  dvarrauarrai  ett’  cturov  TTVEupa  tou 
6eou.  The  evidence  for  Kai  (Tfjs)  buvdpeus  seems  too  strong  and  too 
widely  represented  for  us  to  reject  it;  it  is  equally  hard  to  account  for  its 
loss  if  it  be  genuine,  and  for  its  insertion,  if  it  be  false.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  TtvEupa  is  to  be  understood  with  6o£qs  Kai  buvapEcos  as  well  as 
with  0eou;  the  Clementine  text  may  be  truer  to  the  mind  of  the  writer  in 
its  vaguer  phrasing  ‘quod  est  honoris’,  etc.— ‘that  whereof  the  property 
is  glory  and  power’;  but  it  is  perhaps  simpler  to  take  it  that  he  is  speaking 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  as  ‘the  Spirit  of  glory  and  power’,  i.e.,  the  Spirit 
which  sheds  a  heavenly  glory  about  the  life  of  the  persecuted  and 
imparts  the  power  to  overcome. 

This  writer,  it  must  be  observed,  makes  little  use  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Spirit;  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  within  the  believer  is  not  a  living 
idea  to  him  as  it  is  to  St.  Paul,  nor  does  he  ascribe  the  xapiapara  to  the 
Spirit.  Apart  from  this  verse  and  the  more  or  less  stock  phrase  of  1:2, 
he  mentions  the  Spirit  only  in  1:11-12,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophets  and  the  preachers  of  the  Christian  Gospel.  There 
the  thought  is  of  the  Spirit  accompanying  the  proclamation  of  the  Word, 
and  only  in  that  context  does  the  idea  appear  to  have  substantial  meaning 
for  him.  In  this  passage  again  he  seems  to  think  of  the  presence  of  the 
Spirit  as  an  occasional  visitation,  not  as  a  constant  dwelling  in  the  heart 
of  the  believer;  the  Spirit  comes  upon  Christians  in  the  time  of  their 
suffering  for  the  Name  of  Christ,  accompanying  this  testimony  of  faith 
as  He  accompanied  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  of  salvation  by  the 
prophets  and  the  evangelists. 

kotoc  uev  aCrroOs  pAampqpelTat,  Kara  6£  upas  So^dtjETai)  ‘Among 
them  He  is  blasphemed,  but  among  you  He  is  glorified’  —  appears 
to  be  a  gloss,  but  a  very  early  one,  since  it  is  represented  in  many 
manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate  (not  in  the  Clementine  text)  and  in  Cyprian, 
and  also  in  the  Sahidic  version,  as  well  as  in  nearly  all  the  cursives  (and  P). 
The  subject  of  the  verbs  could  only  be  ttveOpo,  and  the  clause  does  not 
fall  naturally  into  the  context. 

vv.  15-16.  These  verses  make  it  unmistakably  clear  that  the  writer 
is  speaking  of  governmental  action  all  through  this  passage;  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  Christianity  is  being  punished  as  a  crime,  like  murder  and  theft. 
Evidence  of  loyalty  and  uprightness  of  life,  which  according  to  3:16  was 
to  result  in  the  dismissal  of  the  charges  and  the  humiliation  of  the 
accusers,  is  no  longer  a  valid  defence;  a  man  is  liable  to  suffer  ‘as  a 
Christian’,  i.e.,  upon  conviction  on  the  charge  of  professing  Christianity, 
in  the  same  sense  that  he  is  liable  to  suffer  ‘as  a  murderer  or  thief’.  The 
Christian’s  situation  in  law  is  no  longer  the  same  as  that  presupposed  in 
3:iSff-,  when  he  was  allowed  to  make  a  defence  ‘concerning  the  Hope’. 
Now  his  only  defence  is  repudiation  of  the  Hope  and  denial  of  Christ. 
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But  this  is  precisely  the  situation  created  by  Pliny  in  his  procedure 
against  the  Christians;  unable  to  find  evidence  of  ‘the  crimes  associated 
with  the  name  (of  Christian)’,  he  orders  the  accused  to  execution  propter 
nomen  ipsum.  Cf.  Introduction,  Section  IV. 

Both  KOtKOTroios  and  ctAAoTpiEiriaKOTros  must  refer  to  acts  of  criminal 
activity,  in  the  context.  It  has  been  suggested  that  kokottoios  may  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  Latin  maleficus  —  ‘sorcerer’;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
for  the  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense  in  Greek  legal  terminology.  More 
probably,  it  has  a  less  precise  meaning,  like  ‘thug’.  dAAoTpiETrioKOTfOS  is 
not  found  elsewhere,  and  is  probably  of  the  writer’s  own  compounding. 
It  suggests  a  type  of  activity  alien  to  the  spirit  that  should  animate  the 
Christian;  perhaps  the  best  sense  that  may  be  given  it  is  that  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  activity  ( =cupidus  novarum  rerum)  —  agitation  of  proletarian 
revolt  for  the  violent  redress  of  grievances,  to  which  some  Christians 
may  well  have  been  tempted.  It  was  easy  to  strike  a  spark  among  the 
slaves  and  the  very  poor  from  whose  ranks  the  converts  were  chiefly 
recruited,  and  the  lesson  of  patient  endurance  must  have  been  hard  to 
learn,  as  indeed  it  still  is. 

Xpia-nocvos  occurs  only  twice  in  N.T.,  apart  from  this  passage.  Both 
the  other  instances  are  found  in  the  book  of  Acts  (11:26;  26:28).  In  alt 
three  places,  there  is  an  implication  that  this  was  a  term  applied  in  the 
first  instance  by  those  outside  the  fold  (the  people  of  Antioch,  Agrippa, 
here  the  Roman  prosecutor).  That  it  was  in  fact  so  used  by  non- 
Christians  is  certain,  as  is  shown  by  the  evidence  of  Tacitus,  Suetonius, 
and  Pliny.  The  Christians  themselves  on  the  other  hand  continued  to 
use  the  old  terms,  filled  with  religious  significance  —  potSqTod,  ayioi, 
aSeAtpoi  —  ‘disciples,  saints,  brethren’.  The  phrase  cos  XPlOTl0CV°S>  then, 
in  this  passage  almost  certainly  signifies  the  literal  ground  of  accusation; 
it  is  not  simply  that  the  persecuted,  though  tried  on  a  variety  of  charges, 
felt  within  themselves  (‘nach  ihren  eigenen  Bewusstsein’  —  Knopf)  that 
they  were  suffering  ‘as  Christians’. 

PH  alcrxuveaeco)  ‘let  him  not  be  ashamed’  —  as  he  would  naturally  be, 
at  the  indignity  of  arrest,  conviction,  and  sentence  on  a  criminal  charge. 
The  natural  converse  would  be  — ‘let  him  count  it  an  honour’  — but  it  is 
turned  more  forcefully  to  the  thought  of  the  honour  that  may  be  done 
to  God  in  glorifying  Him  by  a  steadfast  confession. 

ev  tco  ovopom  toutw)  ‘in  this  name’  —  not  in  this  case  the  name  of 
Christ,  but  the  name  ‘Christian’,  which  is  applied  to  them  in  scorn  and 
hatred.  By  demonstrating  under  trial  the  true  significance  of  this  name, 
they  will  glorify  God  and  teach  others  to  glorify  Him.  The  variant  pepti 
of  the  Textus  Receptus  is  too  weakly  attested  to  require  consideration. 

v.  17.  6  Kocipos)  the  time,  the  appointed  season,  the  ‘Last  Time’  of 
1 :6,  when  the  purpose  of  God  is  to  be  brought  to  consummation.  The 
awaited  hour  has  now  struck. 
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ap^aoOai)  The  aorist  is  not  used  lightly;  it  signifies  a  definite  event  in 
God’s  dealing  with  the  world,  sustaining  the  thought  that  the  outbreak 
of  organized  persecution  is  not  a  mere  intensifying  of  the  normal  diffi¬ 
culties  which  beset  the  life  of  Christians  in  a  pagan  environment,  but  is 
the  first  act  in  the  great  drama  of  the  Last  Judgment.  The  ‘house  of 
God’,  i.e.,  the  community  of  believers,  as  in  2:5  (cf.  Heb.  3:6),  is  now 
standing  trial  before  the  Judge  to  whom  all  must  render  account  (1:17); 
in  the  last  act,  not  long  to  be  deferred,  ‘those  that  disobey  the  Gospel  of 
God’  must  in  their  turn  stand  before  His  throne  to  face  His  wrath. 

The  thought  that  the  Judgment  of  God  begins  with  punishment  of  the 
derelictions  of  His  own  people  goes  back  to  the  prophets  of  Israel  (Jer. 
25:29;  Ez.  9:6,  etc.),  but  it  is  not  evident  that  any  O.T.  prophecy  is  laid 
directly  under  contribution  here.  Rather,  the  writer  is  bringing  forward 
an  idea  that  belongs  to  the  common  tradition  of  Christian  teaching  and 
finds  expression  in  different  applications  in  earlier  Christian  writings, 
especially  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  but  with  a  certain  basis  also  in  our 
Lord’s  parables  of  the  Judgment,  especially  those  of  the  Wheat  and  the 
Tares  and  of  the  Dragnet  (Matt.  13:24-30,  47-50).  The  thought  here, 
however,  bears  less  upon  the  separation  of  the  false  from  the  true  within 
the  community,  than  upon  the  testing  of  those  that  truly  belong  to  Christ. 
It  is  perhaps  permissible  to  find  implicit  in  the  passage  something  of 
the  thought  suggested  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Corinthians  11:31-32,  that 
Christians  who  fall  short  of  the  scrupulous  care  of  their  conduct  which 
the  Gospel  demands  are  visited  with  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  in  this 
life,  but  that  these  judgments  are  salutary  and  chastening,  saving  them 
from  the  condemnation  that  shall  befall  the  world,  (si  6?  soutous  Siek- 
pivopev,  ouk  av  EKpivopeQcr  Kpivdpevoi  8k  Cnro  toO  Kuplou  ttociSev/opeScx, 
iva  pf)  avv  tw  Kbapcp  KorraxpiOcopEv.)  Cf.  also  1  Corinthians  3 : 1 2ff. 

t1  to  teAos,  etc.)  The  ordeal  through  which  the  believers  are  passing 
is  terrible;  the  end  that  awaits  unbelievers  is  beyond  imagination.  Like 
the  author  of  Hebrews,  this  writer  is  filled  with  a  profound  sense  of  the 
awfulness  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do;  ‘our  God  is  a  consuming 
fire’.  But  he  does  not  attempt  to  be  specific  about  the  punishment  that 
is  to  be  meted  out  to  ‘them  that  disobey  the  Gospel  of  God’;  he  permits 
himself  only  to  infer  that  it  must  far  exceed  the  worst  that  Christians 
are  called  to  endure  upon  earth.  Elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
terrors  which  the  Judgment  Day  holds  for  unbelievers  are  vividly 
portrayed  (2  Thess.  1:8;  Apoc.  6:i5ff.;etc.).  Here,  however,  the  author’s 
concern  is  not  to  warn  the  disobedient,  but  to  encourage  the  faithful, 
and  he  goes  no  farther  than  to  assure  them  that  the  sufferings  which  they 
endure  in  Christ’s  service,  great  as  they  are,  still  fall  far  short  of  what 
the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  must  await.  In  part,  his  motive  is  to  remind 
them  that  there  is  no  ultimate  escape  in  apostasy;  those  who  might  be 
tempted  to  seek  an  immediate  freedom  by  renouncing  Christ  are  warned 
that  the  imminent  menace  of  far  worse  punishment  hangs  over  the 
disobedient. 
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iv,  vv.  12-19 

v.  18.  Cited  from  Proverbs  11:31  (Lxx)  in  confirmation  of  this  warn¬ 
ing.  In  the  original  context,  the  words  have  no  reference  to  future 
judgment,  but  bear  upon  the  earthly  welfare  of  men;  the  eschatological 
application  is  made,  somewhat  arbitrarily,  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle. 
ttoO  (pavElTai  might  be  taken  as  implying  a  doctrine  of  annihilation; 
more  probably  like  ti  to  teAos  above,  it  suggests  the  impossibility  of 
imagining  the  degree  of  disaster  that  is  to  befall  ‘the  impious  and  sinful 

v.  19.  chore)  ‘wherefore’— summing  up  the  thought  of  the  entire  para¬ 
graph.  Kai  ought  not  to  be  taken  too  closely  with  ol  ttcco^ovte?  —  ‘even 
those  that  are  suffering’  —  since  the  more  appropriate  thought  would  be 
‘especially  those  that  are  suffering’  and  this  sense  cannot  be  attributed 
to  Kal.  It  is  more  naturally  taken  with  wore  —  ‘wherefore  also’  — 
serving  as  connective  to  the  whole  sentence. 

oi  Ttao)(ovTES  Kara  to  QtAripa tou  0eoO)  Cf.  3:17.  The  sense  in  which 
the  sufferings  which  they  endure  are  inflicted  ‘in  accordance  with  God’s 
will’  is  twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  God’s  judgment  that  is  being 
executed,  to  test  and  to  refine  the  metal  of  their  faith;  on  the  other,  the 
persecutors  could'  have  no  power  over  them  except  it  were  allowed  of 
God  (John  19:10-11;  cf.  Matt.  26:53-4;  John  18:1 1).  The  will  of  God 
is  permissive  as  related  to  the  persecutors;  but  in  relation  to  the  persecuted 
it  is  directive.  Like  the  passion  of  our  Lord,  it  is  ‘the  cup  which  the 
Father  hath  given’. 

TTiorcp  KTiorq  TrapaTi0£cr9coCTCtv  t&s  vpux&s  ccC/TcSv)  ‘let  them 
commit  their  souls  to  a  faithful  Creator’— as  Jesus  in  the  hour  of 
His  agony  committed  His  spirit  to  God  (Lk.  23:46  — eIs  Xe'P®S  ctou 
TrapaTl0Epai  to  itveOpck  pov).  The  appeal  to  confidence  in  the  faithful¬ 
ness  of  God  as  Creator  is  noteworthy.  kt1<xtt)J  is  not  found  elsewhere  in 
the  New  Testament;  though  there  are  other  references  to  His  creation  of 
men  and  of  the  universe,  the  thought  is  not  elsewhere  made  the  ground 
of  confidence  in  His  will  and  power  to  save.  Windisch  remarks  acutely, 
‘Hier  bricht  eine  vom  spezifisch  christlichen  Erlosungsglauben  ganz 
unabhangige  Frommingkeit  durch,  die  durch  drei  Worte:  Schopfung, 
Werktatigkeit  und  Vorsehung  bestimmt  ist,  die  reine  Religion  des  ersten 
Artikels’.  It  is  however  grounded  in  Old  Testament  piety  (Isaiah  64:1-9, 

yuX1!  *s  again  used  of  the  ‘soul’  as  the  true  inward  life,  the  essential 
being  which  the  death  of  the  body  cannot  impair,  as  in  Matthew  10:28 
and  other  sayings  of  Jesus;  cf.  Ecclesiasticus  3:iff. 

Traporri0EO0coaav)  ‘commit’,  ‘entrust  for  safekeeping’.  The  verb  and 
the  corresponding  noun  TTapa0T|KT|  are  common  in  commercial  usage, 
for  the  deposit  of  funds  or  other  valuables  with  a  trustworthy  person; 
in  the  sense  of  a  spiritual  commitment  it  occurs  again  in  2  Timothy  1:12  — 
0T60C  yap  Cp  TTETTIOTEUKOC,  Kal  TTETTElapal  OTI  SuVCCTOS  EOTIV  TTJV  TTO(pa0T|KT| V 
pou  <puAa§ai. 
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kv  ayocSoTTotioc)  ‘in  well-doing’  —  i.e.,  continuing  in  a  life  of  active 
goodness;  the  place  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  and  section  gives  the 
word  great  emphasis.  The  threat  of  persecution  must  not  drive  the 
Christian  to  hide  his  goodness,  or  to  sink  into  a  merely  negative  absten¬ 
tion  from  evil;  he  must  continue  to  love  his  neighbour  and  to  do  him 
good.  Similarly  in  3:6  ‘doing  good’  is  contrasted  with  that  yielding  to 
fright  which  results  in  inactivity. 


5  1  TTpeapuTEpous  ouv  ev  upiv  TrapaKaAoo  6  oupirpEapuTEpos  Kai 
pdpTus  tcov  tou  XpicrroO  TraOqpaTcov,  6  Kai  Tfjs  ijeAAouotis  octtokoAuit- 
TEaflai  86£r|S  koivgovos'  2  ttoi pavocTE  to  kv  upiv  -jroipviov  toO  0eou,  pf) 
avayKaarcos  aAAa  ekouctIcos  koto  0eov,  pqSE  aiaxpOKEpScos  aAAa 
TTpo0upcos,  3  pr)5’  cbs  KcrraKupiEUOVTES  tcov  KAfjpcov  aAAa  TUTTOl 
yivopEvoi  tou  Ttoipvfou-  4  Kai  <pavEpGO0EVTO$  tou  apxnroipEVOs  kopieictOe 
tov  apap&VTivov  Trjs  8o£r|S  cjte(|>ocvov.  6  'Opoicos  vecotepoi,  urrOTayriTE 
TTpEa|3uTEpois-  -rravTES  8e  aAAriAois  ttjv  TaTT£ivo<ppoauvriv  iyKoppco- 
oaa0E,  oti  6  0eos  UTTEpT)9avois  avTiTaaaErai,  totteivoTs  8e  SiScoaiv 
X*piv. 

The  elders  among  you  I  exhort,  therefore,  as  your  fellow-elder, 
and  a  witness  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  who  am  to  be  a  sharer  also 
in  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed:  —  shepherd  the  flock  of  God  which 
is  in  your  keeping;  not  under  compulsion,  but  willingly,  in  accordance 
with  God;  not  for  base  greed  of  gain,  but  with  eager  zeal;  not  as 
playing  the  master  over  the  congregations,  but  by  making  yourselves 
examples  to  the  flock;  and  when  the  Chief  Shepherd  shall  be  mani¬ 
fested,  you  shall  receive  the  unfading  crown  of  glory.  Likewise, 
you  that  are  younger,  be  subject  to  the  elders;  and,  all  for  one  another, 
clothe  yourselves  in  the  vesture  of  humility,  for 
'God  resists  the  proud, 

But  to  the  humble  He  gives  grace’. 

1  ovv>  TOUS  KLP  q  boh  syrhl  :  +tovs  N  vg  cnroKaXuirreoSai  8o£qs>  transp. 

A  2  ev  viiiu)  om  A  pn>  pr  emoKoitoov-res  AKC  69.  q  vg  boh  syrr  :  txt 
BN*  33  sah  Kara  Oeov)  om  BKLP  q  syrP  :  post  irpofluvcos  2412  aq6e>  un 
AL  lat  vet  syrhl  2  om.  versum  B  add.  aaxpoEuMws  fin.  69.  (ex  animo 
— vg)  ‘  ouoius)+6e  N*  33.  syrh>  :  +8e  koi  01 2412  irpeopcmpois)  pr  tois  N 
oAAqAois)  +  uiroTaoooiKvoi  KLP  69.  q  syrhl  :  -purroTayupsu  2412  o> 
om  B 

v.  i .  TTpEapuTEpous)  for  the  noun  without  the  article  in  addressing  the 
entire  group,  cf.  3:1  —  yuvalKES.  The  ‘elders’  are  here  the  local  leaders, 
as  in  Acts,  and  the  admonition  has  striking  similarities  to  St.  Paul’s 
address  to  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  church,  as  reported  in  Acts  2o:i7ff. 
Though  the  word  clearly  denotes  an  office,  with  definite  functions  of 
administration  and  pastoral  care  (iToipdvaTE),  it  still  retains  an  element 
of  the  original  sense  of  age;  the  leaders  are  not  neophytes,  but  older 
members  of  the  community. 

oOv)  ‘therefore’  —  refers  back  particularly  to  ayccOoiroua,  moving  to 
specific  indications  of  the  kind  of  ‘well-doing’  that  is  required  of  elders, 
under  these  dangerous  circumstances. 

The  variant  tous  which  is  substituted  for  ouv  in  many  manuscripts 
(with  the  conflate  reading  ouv  tous-N)  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to 
reduce  to  the  commonplace  level  a  phrase  which  as  it  stands  has 
individuality  and  character. 
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CTVUTrpECTpuTEpos,  p&pTUS,  koivcovos)  The  only  attempt  in  the  body  of 
the  letter  to  bring  forward  the  personal  status  of  Peter.  The  words  are, 
of  course,  part  of  the  apparatus  of  pseudepigraphy.  The  mock- 
modesty  which  first  sets  the  Apostle  on  a  level  with  the  elders,  only  to 
emphasize  in  the  next  breath  his  unique  experience  and  peculiar 
privilege  would  ill  become  Peter  himself,  but  is  perfectly  natural  in  the 
language  of  another  man  writing  in  his  name.  Peter,  he  would  say,  was 
likewise  an  ‘elder’,  commissioned  to  feed  the  flock  of  Christ  (John  21: 
i5ff.);  but  more  than  that,  he  bore  testimony  as  an  eye-witness  to  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  and  he  now  shares  Christ’s  glory  which  is  shortly  to 
be  revealed.  His  example  should  be  an  inspiration  and  an  encouragement 
to  hope  that  the  elders  who  bear  the  same  faithful  testimony  will  also 
share  that  glory.  Peter  is  represented  as  addressing  them  from  that 
eminence  which  he  has  already  attained,  to  which  they  too  may  aspire. 

Canon  Streeter  (The  Primitive  Church ,  pp.  I36ff.)  felt  that  there  was  a 
distinct  incongruity  in  calling  Peter  an  ‘elder’.  The  office  of  Apostle, 
he  held,  was  quite  different  from  that  of  elder.  This  consideration, 
more  than  any  other,  led  him  to  view  with  favour  the  theory  of  Harnack 
that  the  address  and  the  closing  greetings,  which  alone  convey  unmis¬ 
takable  references  to  Peter,  were  subsequent  additions  to  the  book. 
Accordingly,  he  sought  for  a  possible  leader  of  the  Asian  church  who 
might  conceivably  describe  himself  by  the  threefold  designation  of  this 
verse,  and  he  thought  he  had  found  a  likely  person  in  Aristion  of  Smyrna. 
But  it  is  not  at  all  evident  that  the  functions  of  elder  and  Apostle  were 
conceived  to  be  so  utterly  distinct  as  all  that;  rather,  as  the  First 
Epistle  of  Clement  clearly  shows,  there  was  in  this  later  generation  a 
prevailing  theory  that  the  Apostles  had  appointed  the  elders  to  succeed 
them,  and  to  fulfil  all  the  necessary  duties  for  the  churches  in  their  place. 
Even  if  ‘the  apostles’  were  clearly  distinguished  from  ‘the  elders’  in  the 
Apostolic  Age  —  and  this  is  by  no  means  certain  —  it  would  still  not 
follow  that  the  ecclesiastical  theory  of  the  following  age  would  preserve 
the  same  distinction. 

pApivs  tcov  Tra0r)pdTcov  toO  XpicrroO)  ‘a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ’.  Strictly  speaking,  pAp-rus  does  not  mean  ‘eye-witness’  but  ‘one 
who  testifies  ’  —  not  necessarily  to  what  he  has  seen,  but  more  generally,  to 
what  he  holds  to  be  the  truth.  The  secondary  sense  which  has  survived  in 
our  word  ‘martyr’  had  also  already  become  attached  to  the  word  —  in 
death,  the  ‘martyr’  bore  the  supreme  and  unanswerable  testimony. 
Since  Peter  was  already  honoured  in  the  churches  as  one  of  the  most 
glorious  in  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  the  word  can  hardly  fail  to  carry 
at  least  an  undertone  of  this  sense  here.  Cf.  First  Clement,  5  .-4  —  AA|3copEV 
irpo  o90otApcov  flETpov,  os  .  .  .  oux  Eva  oOSe  6O0  aA Ad  ttAeIovos 
CnrfivEyKEV  ttovous  Kai  outgo  pap-rupqaas  £Tropeu0r|  e!s  t6v  09EiA6pEV0V 

TOTTOV  Tfis  S6£t]S- 

koivcovos)  a  ‘sharer’  —  with  Christ,  not  with  his  fellow-elders;  the 
latter  association  would  almost  require  auyKOivcovos,  in  keeping  with 
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cnjiiTTpeo-puTepos.  The  thought  is  both  present  and  future;  Peter  now 
shares  the  glory  of  Christ  in  heaven;  he  is  likewise  to  share  in  the 
imminent  ‘revelation’. 

Tfjs  peAAouor|s  dnTOKaAuTTT£CT0ai  6o£qs)  ‘the  glory  that  shall  be 
revealed’.  This  glory  has  already  been  given  to  Christ  (1:21;  3:22),  in 
His  Resurrection,  Ascension,  and  Session  at  the  right  hand  of  God;  it  is 
to  be  ‘revealed’,  in  that  He  will  be  manifested  in  His  glory  to  the  world 
which  He  once  visited  in  humiliation.  The  thought  that  His  followers 
will  have  part  in  that  manifestation  is  frequently  expressed,  both  in  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  (Matt.  19:27-29,  etc.),  and  in  the  Pauline  Epistles 
(1  Thess.  4:i4ff.,  etc). 

v.  2.  Troipdvcrre,  etc.)  ‘Shepherd’  the  flock  — the  thought  bears 
especially  on  the  hazardous  duties  of  leadership,  as  is  shown  by  the 
warning  against  the  temptation  to  assert  domination  (v.3).  More 
widely,  the  picture  of  the  ‘good  shepherd’  as  drawn  in  John  10: 1  iff.  (cf. 
Psalm  23)  may  be  suggested  —  the  shepherd  may  be  called  to  ‘lay  down 
his  life  for  the  sheep’,  to  bring  others  into  the  fold,  to  see  that  the  flock 
is  provided  with  spiritual  nourishment  even  in  the  presence  of  its 
enemies  (cf.  Acts  20:28-31).  The  aorist  may  be  taken  as  ingressive  — 
‘take  up  the  task  of  shepherding’.  The  itinerant  ministry  of  apostles, 
prophets,  teachers,  and  evangelists  would  be  hampered  by  the  activity  of 
the  persecutors,  with  the  consequence  that  wider  responsibilities  would 
fall  upon  the  local  officials. 

to  iv  Opiv  Ttoipviov)  ‘the  flock  that  is  committed  to  your  charge’, 
ev  upiv  can  hardly  mean  ‘among  you’,  as  in  v.i;  the  flock  cannot  be  said 
to  be  ‘among’  the  shepherds.  This  must  be  taken  as  a  pregnant  use  of 
the  preposition. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  task  is  to  be  undertaken  and  executed  is 
indicated  in  the  threefold  antithesis  which  follows  —  ‘not  under  com¬ 
pulsion,  but  willingly;  not  for  greed  of  gain,  but  with  zeal;  not  as  seeking 
to  dominate,  but  leading  by  personal  example’. 

pq  dvccyKaoTcos)  ‘not  under  compulsion’— not  as  reluctantly  yielding 
to  the  insistence  of  the  Church.  In  all  ages,  many  devoted  servants  of 
Christ  have  accepted  the  responsibilities  of  office  only  when  their  people 
refused  to  allow  them  to  escape.  This  shrinking  was  never  looked  upon 
as  a  fault;  on  the  contrary,  it  often  revealed  a  true  apprehension  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  service  to  which  they  were  called,  and  a  modest  sense 
of  personal  limitations.  In  times  of  stress,  however,  persistence  in 
seeking  to  remain  in  the  ranks,  yielding  only  reluctantly  and  in  an  un¬ 
willing  spirit  to  the  pressure  of  the  Church’s  demands,  might  reflect 
primarily  the  desire  to  evade  a  clear  and  imperative  duty.  The  refusal 
which  might  be  respected  when  it  sprang  merely  from  disinterested 
humility  became  a  reproach  when  it  arose  from  the  hope  of  escaping  a 
prominence  that  might  prove  dangerous. 
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koto  0eov  must  be  taken  closely  with  bcoucrlcos.  The  willing  spirit, 
which  accepts  the  dangerous  responsibility  without  reluctance,  is  ‘in 
accordance  with  God’  (cf.  1:15),  who  is  the  model  set  before  us  for  our 
imitation. 

pf;  aioxpoKEpSois)  ‘not  for  base  greed  of  gain’ — appears  to  imply  that 
some  who  were  capable  of  giving  the  needed  leadership  could  be  induced 
to  accept  office  by  the  promise  of  pay,  when  the  love  of  Christ  and  of  their 
brethren  did  not  suffice  to  persuade  them.  It  seems  strange  that  such  a 
thing  should  be,  but  the  writer  must  have  had  experience  to  justify 
his  implication.  Similar  warnings  against  the  spirit  of  greed  in  office¬ 
bearers  are  given  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (1  Tim.  3:3;  and  especially 
Tit.  1:7 —  (SeI  oOv  tov  ettIokottov  .  .  .  elvai)  aqnAApyupov;  .  .  .  up 
aiaxpoKEpSfj). 

■npoOupcos)  ‘zealously’  —  a  stronger  word  than  Ikouchcos  —  not 
merely  ‘willingly’,  but  ‘with  eagerness’. 

v.  3 .  pr|5’  cb;  KaTocKupiEyovTES,  etc.)  ‘not  as  lording  it,  not  as  playing 
the  master’  (cf.  Mk.  10:42-45)  —  a  more  subtle  temptation  than  greed. 
The  exercise  of  authority,  acquired  by  consent,  easily  prompts  in  men 
a  desire  to  dominate,  a  haughty  demand  for  compliance. 

twv  KXfipcov)  An  unusual  expression:  its  precise  sense  is  difficult  to 
determine.  O.  Holtzmann  has  sought  to  explain  it  with  reference  to  the 
use  of  xAppos  in  Acts  1:17,26  —  ‘had  obtained  the  lot  of  this  ministry’; 
‘the  lot  fell  to  Matthias’.  He  suggests,  on  the  strength  of  these  verses, 
that  in  some  areas  men  were  chosen  for  leadership  in  the  Church  by  lot, 
and  that  the  KAfjpoi  are  the  offices  which  have  been  obtained  by  lot, 
specifically,  the  bishoprics;  he  then  interprets  the  verse  as  a  warning  to 
the  presbyters  not  to  seek  to  hold  the  bishops  under  their  authority! 
Such  an  explanation  betrays  a  pathetic  faith  in  the  concordance!  The 
KAfjpoi  must  certainly  mean  the  local  communities,  almost  ‘the  parishes’ 
—  though  of  course  it  would  be  a  glaring  anachronism  to  think  of  any 
formal  parish  system  as  in  operation  at  this  early  period.  The  plural 
certainly  suggests  the  thought  of  a  divided  responsibility,  in  contrast 
with  the  singular  irolpviov,  which  embraces  the  whole  body  of  the 
faithful;  presbyters  would  have  charge  of  the  believers  of  a  particular 
locality  or  of  a  limited  area. 

tuttoi,  etc.)  The  shepherding  is  to  be  done  by  force  of  example,  not  by 
the  pressure  of  formal  authority.  The  leaders  must  themselves  know 
how  to  suffer  for  the  good  cause  if  they  would  encourage  the  flock  to 
endure.  Like  St.  Paul,  they  must  seek  ‘not  (their)  own  advantage,  but 
the  good  of  the  many’;  and  they  may  become  examples  only  as  they 
pattern  themselves  after  the  example  of  Christ.  (Cf.  1  Cor.  10:32-33; 
and  for  a  parallel  antithesis,  see  2  Thess.  3:9  —  oux  oti  ouk  exopev 
e^oucriav,  dtAA’  Iva  £axrrous  tvttov  6copev  upiv  eIs  t6  pipEia0ai  upas  — 
‘Not  that  we  have  no  authority,  but  that  we  make  ourselves  an  example 
to  you  for  you  to  follow.’) 
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V.  4.  apxiTrol|iT|u)  Once  a  hapax  legomenon  and  therefore  thought  to  be 
of  the  writer’s  own  coining,  this  word  has  now  been  found  in  Egyptian 
documents  (papyri  and  mummy-tablets)  in  the  sense  of  ‘master- 
shepherd’.  Christ  Himself,  called  in  3:35  ‘the  shepherd  and  bishop  of 
souls’,  is  now  presented  as  the  master-shepherd  under  whom  the 
presbyters  care  for  the  flock,  each  in  his  own  measure.  The  flock  itself 
is  God’s. 

(pccvEpoco)  Used  in  i  :2o  of  the  past  manifestation  of  Christ,  but  here  of 
His  coming  in  power  to  judge  the  earth,  as  also  in  Colossians  3:4.  ‘  When 
Christ,  who  is  your  life,  shall  be  manifested,  then  shall  you  also  be 
manifested  with  Him  in  glory.’ 

OTE<pocvov>  The ‘crown’  was  the  prized  recognition  of  the  Greek  cities, 
given  to  athletes  who  were  victorious  in  the  great  games  and  to  citizens 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  public  service.  Paul  is  thinking  of 
the  games  when  he  writes  'Everyone  who  enters  a  contest  practises 
self-control  in  all  things  — they,  that  they  may  obtain  a  corruptible 
crown;  but  we,  for  an  incorruptible’  (i  Cor.  9:35).  Here  the  thought  is 
rather  of  the  reward  of  public  service.  It  is  a  crown  ‘of  glory’,  i.e.,  of 
heavenly,  not  of  earthly,  honour;  cf.  the  imagery  of  Revelation  4:4, 
where  the  presbyters  are  seen  seated  on  thrones,  clothed  in  white  robes 
and  wearing  on  their  heads  golden  crowns.  The  golden  crown,  how¬ 
ever,  derives  from  a  different  motif,  from  the  nimbus  which  the  Oriental 
painter  set  about  the  heads  of  the  gods  of  light.  Knopf  is  in  error  in 
importing  the  notion  into  this  passage:  ‘Strahlenkrone  und  Strahlen- 
kranz  sind  Beigaben  der  Lichtgotter,  und  in  den  Kreis  der  Lichtgotter 
sind  die  Seligen  und  Verklarten  eingeriickt,  deshalb  erhalten  sie  auch 
deren  Abzeichen.’  This  writer  has  no  thought  of  the  rayed  circle  of 
light  to  which  Knopf  refers;  he  remains  in  the  framework  of  Greek 
practice.  Only,  in  place  of  the  (fading)  bay  or  jvy  or  wild  olive  which 
composed  the  Greek  crown,  he  suggests  amaranth,  the  unfading  flower, 
as  the  symbol  of  immortality.  Note  that  dpdpavTOS  (1:4)  is  the  verbal 
of  papalvco  (plus  a  privative),  while  dpapdvnvos  is  a  denominative 
adjective  formed  from  dpdpcxvToj  in  its  substantival  use  as  the  name  of 
the  flower. 

The  thought  of  a  ‘crown’  to  be  awarded  to  the  faithful  by  Christ  at 
His  coming  now  belonged  to  the  common  imagination  of  Christians; 
cf.  2  Tim.  4:8;  Apoc.  2:10,  3:11,  etc. 

v.  5.  vecoTEpoi)  If  the ‘younger’ are  now  addressed,  following  the  word 
to  the  ‘eldeTs1,  it  is  clear  that  the  sense  of  age  as  well  as  of  office  or 
function  still  attaches  strongly  to  the  latter  word.  There  is  no  question 
of  taking  the  vecoTEpoi  to  be  a  kind  of  office-bearer  (=5idicovoi)  as  was 
done  by  some  of  the  earlier  commentators  and  has  lately  been  proposed 
again  by  James  Moffatt  and  O.  Holtzmann  (on  the  basis  of  Acts  5:6). 

CnroTocyqTE)  The  spirit  of  submission  needs  to  b^  inculcated,  for 
there  was  a  tendency,  to  which  FirstTClement  bears  witness,  to  grow 
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dissatisfied  with  the  existing  leadership,  perhaps  from  the  feeling  that 
it  was  not  sufficiently  vigorous  in  its  reaction  to  The  crisis.  This  writer 
is  convinced  that  in  patient  submission,  not  in  impetuous  vigour,  lies 
the  true  path  of  Christian  conduct. 

Polycarp  likewise  enjoins  the  vecoTepoi  to  be  submissive  —  CnroToca- 
oopevous  toTs  irpEapurepois  kcci  Siokovois  cos  Seep  kocI  Xpiarw  (5:3). 
-(Knopf  observes  that  here  the  vecoTEpoi  are  clearly_distinguished  from 
tfie’  8iaKovoi.)  dAAf)Aois  should  be  taken  closely  witlvnSvTES  rather  than 
with  the  verb.  Set  thus  in  juxtaposition  at  the  beginning  of  the  clause, 
the  two  words  have  the  effect  of  a  motto  which  is  to  guide  all  their 
conduct.  ‘All  for  one  another’  is  to  be  the  watchword;  ‘all  for  each 
and  each  for  all’.  Note  how  the  writer  returns  again  and  again  to  the 
thought  of  the  mutual  responsibilities  of  Christians. 

EyKoppcbaaoSE)  eyKOppJoco  is  used  of  fastening  on  a  garment  with  a 
knot  or  bow.  Pollux  ( Onomasticon  IV,  119)  tells  us  that  the  £yKop|3copa 
is  an  apron  which  the  slave  tied  over  his  undergarment,  the  sleeveless 
i^copfs;  this  has  led  commentators  to  interpret  the  phrase  as  suggesting 
that  Christians  should  display  towards  one  another  the  humility  of  the 
slave  —  wearing  humility  as  the  slave’s  apron.  Hesychius,  however,  gives 
oroAfpaa6ai  as  a  synonym;  this  would  suggest  rather  the  donning  of 
beautiful  apparel  —  ‘robe  yourselves  in  humility’.  In  any  case,  there  is 
no  thought  that  the  humility  should  be  merely  put  on  as  an  external 
show;  it  is  donned  as  the  garb  of  the  spirit.  (Cf.  Col.  3:1a— ev5O<jokj0e 
.  .  .  TomEivoq>poa\ivT|V.) 

The  Scripture  cited  in  support  of  the  injunction  is  taken  from 
Proverbs  3:34  (Lxx),  which  however  reads  xOpios  instead  of  6  0eos.  In 
James  4:6  the  same  verse  is  cited  again  in  the  Petrine  form,  and  is 
followed  by  the  injunction  ‘Submit,  then,  to  God’  (uTroTdryr|TE  oOv  tco 
0Ecp).  In  most  of  the  passages  which  show  literary  relationship  between 
these  two  epistles,  the  question  of  priority  is  difficult  to  settle,  but  here 
the  connection  of  thought  is  so  much  more  natural  in  First  Peter  as 
to  suggest  strongly  that  it  is  James  which  is  secondary. 
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6  TottteivcoOtite  ouv  Cnro  ttiv  Kparoiav  x6‘Pa  T°u  QeoO,  iva  upas 
ucpcoa-q  ev  Kaipab,  7  Traaav  ttiv  pepipvav  upcov  ernpiipavTes  hr’  outov, 
6ti  cairrcp  peAei  irEpi  upcov.  8  Nfiyorre,  ypriyopriaaTE.  6  &vt16ikos 
upcov  SidpoAos  cos  Aecov  cbpuopEvos  TrepnraTEl  $r|Tcov  koctottieIv 
0  <i>  aVTiaTTlTE  OTEpEOl  Ttj  TTIOTEI,  ElSoTES  Ta  OUTO  TCOV  Tra0T|  pcrrcov  Trj 
EV  TW  Koapw  upmv  dS6A96TTiTi  EtTiTEAeTaeai.  10 'O  Se  0eos  iraaris 
yapiTOS,  6  xaAeaas  upas  eis  ttiv  aicoviov  outoO  So^av  ev  XpiaTco, 
oAiyov  iraQovTas  outos  KOTapTiaei,  arnpi^ei,  oSevgoctei,  6epeAicoctei. 
11  auTco  to  Kpcrros  eis  tous  aicovas  twv  aiwvcov.  apT|v. 

Humble  yourselves,  therefore,  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  that 
He  may  exalt  you  at  the  Time  appointed.  Cast  all  your  anxiety  upon 
Him ,  for  He  cares  for  you.  Be  sober!  Be  vigilant!  Your  Adversary 
the  Devil  as  a  roaring  lion  walks  about  seeking  victims  to  devour. 
Resist  Him,  firm  in  the  faith,  showing  yourselves  able  to  fulfil  the 
same  meed  of  sufferings  as  your  brotherhood  in  the  world.  And  the 
God  of  all  grace,  who  called  you  to  His  eternal  glory  in  Christ,  after 
you  have  suffered  for  a  little  shall  Himself  renew  you,  make  you  firm, 
strengthen  and  establish  you.  To  Him  be  dominion  for  ever.  Amen. 

6  x«pa>  XElPav  AK  Kaipu)  +  emoKOTTift  AP  33.  vg  syrhl  boh  (sah  -ev  iravTi 
Kaipu,  ut  vid)  7  upcov)  ipicov  K*  33  8  o>  pr  oti  NcL  33.  69.  vg  syrr 

sah  boh  Karormeiv)  KaTcrmn  A  (33)  q  vg  syrr  :  pr  viva  AKKLP  33.  69. 
1739.  2412.  q  vg  syrr:  om  -nva  B  8tco)  om  AKLP  33.  69.  q  10  upas) 
qpas  K  vg  syrp  XpiaTCo)  pnco  B:  +  lqaouA  q  KOTapTiaei)  KarapTiaai  upas  q 
o-rqpigei)  CTTroi^ai  q  (simil.  o6evcoaai,  6cpcAi<oaai).  SepeXicoaei)  om  BA  vg 
11  auTco) -f-q  Sofa  koi  test.  omn.  exc.  BA  vg  tcov  aiwvcov)  om  B  boh 

v.  6.  TaTTEiv»0T)Te)  The  citation  which  was  introduced  to  confirm  the 
preceding  exhortation  now  becomes  the  starting-point  for  a  new  group 
of  injunctions.  As  humility  is  to  mark  their  attitude  towards  one 
another,  all  the  more  must  it  mark  their  attitude  towards  God  as  they 
make  proof  of  His  will  in  the  trials  which  beset  them,  and  acknowledge 
it  to  be  ‘good  and  acceptable  and  perfect’  (Rom.  12:2). 

KpoTatocv  X6'Pa)  The  ‘mighty  hand’  of  God  is  a  simple  anthropo¬ 
morphism,  frequently  found  in  Lxx  as  the  literal  rendering  of  a  common 
Hebrew  phrase.  It  usually  conveys  the  thought  of  God’s  power 
exhibited  in  action  in  the  experience  of  men,  whether  for  deliverance 
or  for  chastisement.  Here  the  writer  employs  it  to  keep  before  the 
minds  of  his  readers  the  assurance  that  God  has  not  forsaken  them  in 
their  tribulation  or  left  them  unprotected  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
His  ‘mighty  hand’  is  over  them  — for  judgment,  but  also  for  their 
protection;  they  are  still  ‘guarded  by  God’s  power  through  faith  unto 
salvation’  (1:5). 

Iva  upas  ucpcbaq)  As  in  4JJLU_the  hope  of  the  compensating  future 
glory  is  brought  forward  as  a  powertul  motive  tor  accepting  the  hard- 
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ships  of  the  present  without  complaint;  humble  acceptance  of  that 
which  God  now  causes  them  to  endure  is  the  title  to  ultimate  exaltation, 
uvpdco  in  this  sense,  of  God  ‘exalting’  those  that  put  their  trust  in  Him, 
is  Septuagintal;  see  especially  Psalm  9:13  —  6  uipcov  pe  £k  tcov  ttuAcov 
toO  0ocv6ctov,  and  Psalm  149:4  —  uvpcbcrei  irpasls  kv  awTrypla.  More 
directly,  the  promise  of  future  exaltation  as  the  counterpart  of  the  present 
humbling  of  self  finds  expression  in  the  saying  of  Jesus  ‘(Everyone  that 
exalted  himself  shall  be  abased,  and)  everyone  that  humbleth  himself' 
shall  be  exalted1  —  Tras  6  totteivcov  faruTov  uvpco6f|irrro(i  (Matt.  14:11). 

kv  Kaipw)  Not  merely  ‘bye  and  bye’,  in  some  indefinite  future;  but  ‘at 
the  appointed  time’  (=ev  Eoytfrrw  xaipco,  1 :5).  The  addition  ETnoKOTrfjs 
(A.  et  al.)  is  an  intrusion  from  2:12. 

v.  7.  The  verse  is  framed  about  a  reminiscence  of  Psalm  54(55)123 
(Lxx)  —  Eirlpapov  rrri  KOpiov  tt)v  pfpipv&v  crou.  The  subordination  of 
the  participle  to  TonreivcoOfiTE  suggests  that  true  humility  before  God 
expresses  itself  above  all  in  unwavering  trust  in  Him  and  confidence  in 
His  unfailing  love.  To  be  overwhelmed  with  anxiety  is  to  be  concerned 
with  self  rather  than  with  Him.  Tesus  likewise  had  based  the  miunction 
‘Be  not  anxious’  —  pr;  pepipvaTE,  upon  firm  confidence  in  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  (Matt.  6:25-34). 

oti  aCrrcp  peAei  irepl  iipwv)  He  ‘cares*  for  you;  or  more  literally,  ‘is  con¬ 
cerned’  for  you:  He  is  not  indifferent  to  your  suff  erings.  The  conception 
of  God  as  concerned  with  the  afflictions  of  man  is  the  peculiar  treasure 
of  Judaic  and  Christian  faith;  Greek  philosophy  at  its  highest  could 
formulate  a  doctrine  of  His  perfect  goodness,  but  could  not  even 
imagine  in  Him  an  active  concern  for  mankind. 

v.  8.  vfnpocTE,  yptiyopTiaorre)  The  aorists  ring  sharply:  ‘Be  alertl  Be 
awake!’  Confidence  in  God  must  not  lead  to  slackness;  the  spiritual 
warfare  which  they  wage  demands  vigilance. 

6  ccvTiSiKos  upoov  StdpoAos)  Behind  the  persecuting  power  stands  the 
spirit  of  evil,  and  it  is  this  spiritual  adversary  that  they  must  at  all  costs 
resist.  They  have  been  taught  to  ‘submit  to  every  human  institution’ 
(2:13),  accepting  unjust  punishment  without  being  provoked  to 
rebellion  or  to  any  kind  of  retaliation,  for  in  this  patient  endurance  they 
will  receive  no  harm,  but  blessing.  To  submit  to  the  spiritual  adversary, 
however,  would  be  to  succumb  to  the  ultimate  danger  —  to  fall  away 
from  the  faith.  Therefore  they  must  'resist  him,  steadfast  in  the  faith’. 

This  conception  of  ‘the  devil’  as  the  ‘adversary’  of  the  people  of  God, 
who  seeks  to  turn  them  tromTheir  allegiance  to  Him,  is  a  (ate  develop¬ 
ment  in  ludaism:  in  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  scarcely 
a  trace  of  the  notion  is  t(H)e  found.  Even  in  the  book  of  Job,  batan  appears 
in  the  role  of  an  emissary  of  Tjod.  who  inflicts  calamities  upon  Job-  to 
test  the  disinterested  purity  of  his  faith.  (See  the  article  6ia|3<4AAco, 
SidpoAos  in  Theologisches  Worterbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament ,  edited  by  G. 


_ _ _ _ .s  not  made  more  jtwful  by  the 

upon  a  personal  devil.  The  truth  behind  the 
doctrine  remains  as  valid  as  ever:  that  the  evil  which  we  have  to  fear  is 
that  which  assails  us  in  the  spiritual  realm,  the  evil  that  means  the  death 
not  of  the  body  but  of  the  soul,  the  evil  of  renouncing  the  highest  good 
that  God  has  revealed  to  us  —  ultimately,  the  denial  of  God  Himself. 

The  figurative  description  of  the  devil  as  a  ‘roaring  lion’,  who  ‘walks 
about  seeking  victims  to  devour’,  may  be  suggested  in  part  by  the 
presence  of  the  lion  in  Oriental  representations  of  the  mother-goddesses 
fC^vbele,  Atargatis).  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  look  so  far;  the 
lion,  for  the  anci_ents,  is  thought  of  not  as  the  splendid  ‘King  of  beasts’, 
but  as  the  typical  beast  of  prey.  Some  Old  Testament  passages  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  figure;  especially  Psalm  22:14  (Lxx)  —  f|Voi£ccv  err’  Ipe 
to  crropoc  otCrrdov  &>s  Aecov  6  apirAjcov  Kal  cbpuopEvos  —  ‘They  opened 
their  mouths  against  me  as  a  lion  that  preys  and  roars’,  and  Job  1:7. 

3TITCOV  <Tiva)  Korrarrieiv)  tivoc  with  the  infinitive  is  certainly  erron¬ 
eous;  if  the  interrogative  is  kept,  we  must  also  read  KOCTcnnfj  with  A. 
But  the  indefinite  is  somewhat  feeble  —  ‘seeking  someone  to  devour’; 
and  it  is  likely  that  3T|tcov  KcrrcnriEiv  is  the  true  reading,  and  that  all  the 
variants  are  merely  attempts  to  remove  the  difficulty  of  the  absolute 
KorronriEiv.  The  idea  of  ‘devouring’  belongs,  of  course,  to  the  figure 
of  the  lion.  Men  are  ‘devoured’  (or  ‘swallowed  up’)  by  Satan,  when 
under  the  pressure  of  persecution  they  apostatize, 
v.  9.  eISotes  .  .  .  tirmAetaQai)  This  clause  is  full  of  difficulties;  almost 
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every  word  offers  a  problem.  oT8a  followed  by  the  infinitive  cannot  mean 
‘know  that’,  but  ‘know  how  to*,  ‘beschooledto’,  ‘be  able  to’.  ETTiTeAeioflai 
therefore  must  be  taken  as  middle,  not  passive;  and  tcc  cxutA  is  not  the 
subject  of  the  infinitive,  but  its  object.  The  general  force  of  EttiteAeco 
is  ‘bring  to  an  end,  complete,  accomplish  fully’.  Its  use  here  has  been 
explained  by  reference  to  the  phrase  of  Xenophon  ( Memorab .  iv.  8.8)  t& 
toO  yfipcos  ETTiTeAEloSai  ‘to  pay  the  tax  of  old  age’,  i.e.,  to  suffer  from  the 
disabilities  of  old  age.  This  is  not  really  a  very  satisfactory  parallel.  A 
better  approach  to  the  interpretation  is  offered  if  we  take  the  middle  of 
ettiteAeco  in  a  sense  which  is  well  established  for  the  active  in  the  classical 
writers,  of  ‘fulfil  a  religious  duty’,  ‘perform  the  obligations  of  piety’. 
This  would  give  point  to  the  phrasing  to  otuTct  tcov  tto0t|pAtcov  in  place 
of  the  simpler  tA  aura  ira6f||Jiorra;  to  ocutA  will  be  a  cognate  accusative 
with  ettiteAeTSoii  ‘to  make  the  same  fulfilment  (of  duty  towards  God)’,  and 
tcov  -rrcr9r||iarrcov  will  be  a  genitive  of  definition.  The  dative  A8eA<p6tt]ti 
is  unusual,  standing  in  direct  dependence  on  ocutA.  The  word,  peculiar 
in  the  New  Testament  to  First  Peter,  expresses  the  solidarity  of  the 
community  in  the  face  of  persecution,  and  emphasizes  the  thought  that 
this  is  not  an  ordeal  of  individual  Christians  but  of  the  ‘house  of  God’ 
(4:i7)- 

tv  tco  Koopco)  suggesting  not  so  much  that  the  persecution  is  world¬ 
wide,  as  that  the  ‘meed  of  suffering’  is  inseparable  from  the  experience  of 
Christians  so  long  as  they  are  ‘in  the  world’.  Cf.  John  16:33  —  T¥ 
Koapcp  OAiqnv  lyeTE  —  ‘In  the  world,  ye  have  tribulation’;  and  John 
13:1  —  Ayarrfia-as  tous  ISlous  tous  ev  tco  Koapco. 

v.  10.  A  final  assurance  of  the  providence  of  God,  who  will  in  the 
end  make  them  fit  for  the  glorious  destiny  to  which  He  has  called  them 
in  Christ. 

ttAotis  x^piTOs)  God  is  ‘the  God  of  all  grace’  in  that  grace  governs  all 
His  dealings  with  His  people,  and  in  that  from  Him  all  grace  proceeds. 
His  grace  has  already  been  manifested  to  them  in  the  call  to  have  part 
in  His  eternal  glory;  and  will  be  manifested  further  in  the  future,  when 
He  will  heal  and  strengthen  them.  On  the  ‘call’  of  God,  the  thought  of 
the  Divine  initiative  to  which  they  have  responded,  cf.  1:15;  and  the 
frequent  expression  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  e.g.,  2  Thessalonians  2:13- 
14  eiAcrro  upas  Att’  apyps  e!s  acoTtiplcxv  ...  els  6  xal  ^kAAeoev  upas  81A 
toO  EuayyeAlou  qpwv,  els  rrEpnrolriaiv  66£r|s  toO  Kuplou  f)pwv  Iqaou 
XpiaroO. 

oAlyov  TTcc06vTas>  ‘after  ye  have  suffered  for  a  little’  —  not  minimiz¬ 
ing  the  severity  of  their  sufferings,  but  reminding  them  of  the  limited 
time  for  which  they  must  endure  in  contrast  to  the  ‘eternal’  glory 
that  is  set  before  them.  Cf.  AAiyov  apTi .  . .  Auttt|0£vtes  (1:6). 

ccutos)  The  pronoun  is  emphatic,  linking  the  promised  future  bless¬ 
ings  of  God  to  the  call  that  has  already  brought  them  into  His  fold.  Cf. 
Philippians  1:6  —  6  fvap^ApEvos  tv  upiv  epyov  Aya0ov  hriTeAfaei  ay  pi 
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flUtpas  ’Ir|ao0  XpiaroO  —  ‘He  that  has  begun  a  good  work  in  you  will 
bring  it  to  completion,  until  the  day  of  Christ  Jesus’;  and  i  Thess. 
5:34  —  ttiotos  6  KcrXcov  upas  os  Kai  Troif|ari. 

KorrapTlaEi,  etc.)  The  best  witnesses  are  united  in  reading  the  future 
in  all  four  verbs;  the  aorist  optative  is  found  only  in  late  and  inferior 
manuscripts;  and  is  probably  influenced  by  the  KcrrapTiaai  upas  in 
Hebrews  13:21;  cf.  the  optatives  of  1  Thess.  5:23. 

OepeAicoctei,  omitted  in  B,  A,  a  handful  of  cursives,  and  the  Vulgate, 
is  rejected  by  Hort.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  account  for  the  intrusion 
of  such  an  unusual  verb,  whereas  it  could  easily  fall  out  through 
homoioteleuton. 

KctTapTijco  is  used  of  repairing  and  refitting  a  damaged  vessel. 
Something  of  this  thought  attaches  to  the  word  here.  God  will  repair 
the  ravages  of  persecution  and  make  them  fit  for  perfect  service  to  Him. 
This  general  assurance  is  set  forth  more  particularly  in  the  three  follow¬ 
ing  verbs.  The  persecuted  Christians  must  not  be  discouraged  by 
moments  of  wavering;  God  will  give  them  firmness  (crrripi^Ei).  If  they 
display  a  passing  weakness,  let  them  be  assured  that  He  will  give  them 
strength  (ct9ev«ctei).  Finally,  if  the  ground  on  which  they  stand  seems 
to  tremble,  let  them  know  that  He  will  set  them  on  a  firm  foundation; 
their  faith  will  pass  into  perfect  knowledge. 

v.  11.  On  the  form  of  the  doxology,  see  4:11,  note.  f|  So^a  Kai  in  this 
passage  is  an  intrusion  from  the  former  doxology;  it  is  not  found  in  any 
good  witnesses  except  K  and  33. 
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1!  Aid  IlAouavou  uuTu  tou  moroO  aSeAqjoO,  ws  Aoyljouat,  61’  6A(ycov 
iypaya,  irapaKaXcov  Kai  hnpaptupcov,  tccutt|v  eIvch  dAqGri  X*P1V  T0° 
0eoO*  eIs  f|V  arfiTE.  13  ‘AcrrrdjETai  upas  f)  kv  BapuAcovi  ctwekAektti  xal 
MapKos  6  ulos  poo.  11  'AtrrrdaairQe  aAAi'iAous  £v  <piAf||icm  dycnrris. 

EtpT)vri  upiv  Traaiv  toIs  ev  Xpiorw. 

IV.  THE  CLOSING  GREETINGS 

By  the  hand  of  Silvanus,  the  faithful  brother,  as  I  count  him,  I  have 
written  to  you  briefly,  exhorting  you  and  confirming  the  testimony  that 
this  is  the  true  grace  of  God:  in  it,  stand  firm. 

Your  sister-church  in  Babylon  sends  you  greetings,  as  does  Marcus 
my  son.  Greet  one  another  with  a  hiss  of  love. 

Peace  be  with  all  you  that  are  in  Christ. 

12  OTT|Tt>  EOTT|KCm  Cj  13  ovwexAEKTH>+ eKKAtjoio  N  vg  syrP  14  crycnrns)  aylto 
minusc.  pauc.  Xpioto>>+Itioow  S  q  (vg)  syrP  boh 

The  personal  allusions  in  this  subscription  will  be  interpreted 
quite  differently,  according  to  our  judgment  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  letter.  For  those  who  regard  it  as  the  work  of  Peter, 
Silvanus  is  the  amanuensis  and  interpreter,  to  whom  Peter  has 
entrusted  the  task  of  presenting  his  message  in  smooth-flowing 
Greek;  the  suggestion  is  sometimes  added  that  Peter  wrote  these 
last  sentences  in  his  own  hand.  Kiihl,  however,  takes  it  that 
Silvanus  is  merely  the  messenger  who  is  to  carry  the  letter 
through  the  provinces.  The  commendation  of  Silvanus  as  a 
faithful  brother  in  Peter’s  estimation  is  intended,  some  com¬ 
mentators  think,  to  counteract  a  possible  distrust  of  him  in  some 
parts  of  Asia  Minor.  The  (tuvekAekti*!  is  generally  taken  to  signify 
the  church  (at  Rome);  but  it  is  thought  necessary  to  discuss  the 
conjecture  that  Peter  here  refers  to  his  wife.  ‘Babylon’  is  variously 
interpreted  —  (i)  of  the  Roman  garrison-city  on  the  Nile,  just 
above  the  present  Cairo;  (2)  of  the  ancient  Mesopotamian  capital; 
and  (3)  of  Rome.  Mark  is  called  Peter’s  ‘son’  in  affectionate 
recognition  of  close  spiritual  relationship,  as  Paul  calls  Timothy 
his  ‘beloved  child’  (1  Corinthians  4:17). 

To  those  who  reject  the  attribution  of  the  letter  to  Peter, 
whether  of  his  own  composition  or  in  collaboration  with  Silvanus, 
the  personal  allusions  offer  no  obstacle.  The  men  who  are  here 
mentioned  are  prominent  figures  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  their 
names  familiar  to  all  Christians;  it  required  no  great  effort  of  the 
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imagination  to  place  Marcus  and  Silvanus  in  the  entourage  of 
Peter  at  Rome.  In  an  authentic  letter,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  somewhat  surprising  to  find  that  there  was  not  a  single  Asian 
Christian  in  Rome  who  would  desire  Peter  to  send  his  greetings 
to  his  persecuted  countrymen;  cf.  the  long  list  of  those  who  send 
greetings  to  Colossae  by  Paul  (Col.  4:10-14). 

v.  ia.  5ia  2.  eypavpa)  cannot  in  any  case  mean  that  Silvanus  is  merely 
the  bearer  of  the  letter.  It  is  simply  fatuous  to  think  of  a  single  courier 
conveying  such  a  letter  to  all  parts  of  the  four  provinces  mentioned  in 
the  Address;  it  would  take  him  months,  or  even  years  to  accomplish 
such  a  task.  Silvanus  is  mentioned  as  the  amanuensis,  nothing  less,  but 
also  nothing  more.  The  employment  of  ‘ghosts’  is  not  likely  to  have 
occurred  to  the  Apostles,  and  the  attempt  to  get  around  the  linguistic, 
impossibility  of  ascribing  the  letter  to  Peter  by  making  Silvanus  re- 1 
sponsible  for  the  good  Greek  is  a  device  of  desperation.  Paul  made  no  I 
difficulty  about  naming  his  younger  colleagues  as  co-authors  with 
himself  (Sosthenes  in  1  Cor.;  Timothy  in  2  Cor.,  Phil.,  Col.;  Silvanus 
and  Timothy  in  1  and  2  Thess.);  and  if  Silvanus  had  had  the  large  part 
in  the  framing  of  this  letter  that  these  theories  of  ‘ghost-writing’  are 
compelled  to  allow,  we  might  reasonably  count  on  him  being  named 
with  Peter  in  the  salutation. 

61’  oXiywv)  ‘briefly’.  As  letters  go,  First  Peter  cannot  be  called  ‘brief’; 
the  phrase  is,  however,  less  exaggerated  than  the  81a  fSpAyecov  of  Hebrews 
13:22.  In  both  cases  the  writer  is  thinking  of  the  magnitude  of  his 
theme,  and  the  multitude  of  thoughts  bearing  upon  it  which  remain 
unexpressed  in  his  mind. 

eypatpa  is  the  epistolary  aorist— ‘I  am  writing’.  trapctKOcXcov  is  used 
absolutely;  the  accusative  and  infinitive  clause  depends  on  the  second 
participle  alone.  empapTupcov— ‘confirming  the  testimony’.  The  pre¬ 
position  has  the  force  of  ‘adding’  to  the  testimony  that  had  previously 
been  given.  They  had  been  instructed  in  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel 
and  its  expression  in  life,  in  earlier  days;  they  might  now,  in  the 
bewilderment  caused  by  the  persecution,  begin  to  wonder  whether  they 
were  indeed  pleasing  God,  or  whether  they  had  brought  the  vengeance 
of  heaven  upon  themselves  by  abandoning  their  ancient  religion  to 
embrace  the  faith  of  Christ.  The  letter  confirms  the  earlier  testimony. 
‘This  is  the  true  grace  of  God.’  Persecution  and  suffering  belong  to  it, 
and  do  not  bring  its  truth  into  question. 

v.  13.  ev  pa[3uAcovi)  ‘Babylon’  is  undoubtedly  a  cryptic  reference  to 
Rome;  there  is  nothing  to  connect  the  memory  of  Peter  with  either 
Egypt  or  Mesopotamia.  The  use  of  the  symbolical  designation  is 
another  —  though  not  in  itself  decisive  —  indication  of  pseudepigraphy; 
such  a  letter  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  written  by  an  Asian  leader 
in  Asia  than  by  someone  in  distant  Rome. 
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owekAektt'i)  The  addition  ^KKArjaia,  found  in  N  and  a  few  cursives, 
and  represented  in  the  Vulgate  and  the  Peshitto,  is  interpretative;  the 
interpretation  is  certainly  correct.  This  word  again  suggests  an  Asian 
origin;  cf.  2  John  1,13,  where  ‘the  elect  lady’  and  ‘thy  elect  sister’  clearly 
refer  to  churches. 

MapKos  6  ulos  pou)  Mark  was  the  nephew  of  Barnabas,  who  accom¬ 
panied  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  part  of  their  ‘First  Missionary  Journey’, 
and  is  later  found  with  Paul  at  Rome.  According  to  later  tradition,  he 
accompanied  Peter  as  his  interpreter,  and  received  from  him  the 
reminiscences  of  Jesus  which  he  gathered  together  and  published  in  the 
Gospel  that  bears  his  name. 

v.  14.  The  exchange  of  the  kiss  in  the  early  Christian  meetings  is 
mentioned  also  in  several  of  the  Pauline  letters;  Paul  uses  the  phrase 
ev  <piAf|pcm  oryicp,  and  this  reading  has  been  introduced  into  some 
manuscripts  of  First  Peter  in  this  passage.  In  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  Justin  Martyr  again  refers  to  the  custom;  later,  it  fell  into 
disuse. 

The  closing  benediction  is  unique;  the  Pauline  and  deutero-Pauline 
letters  invariably  speak  of  ‘grace’,  usually  of  ‘the  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ’.  The  words  used  here  may  reflect  a  form  of  benediction 
which  was  spoken  at  the  close  of  sermons. 


